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No.  I. 

Letter  from  the  EARL  STANHOPE,  President,  to  His  Grace  the  DTJKE  OF  SOMERSET, 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

, 
\ 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Somerset  House, 
March  18,  1862. 

MY  LORD  DUKE, 

At  a  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  held  at  Somerset  House  this 
day,  I  was  authorised,  as  President,  to  address  your  Grace  on  the  following 
subject: 

A  controversy  of  great  interest  has  recently  been  engaged  in  as  to  the  exact 
place  of  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain.  Two  essays  of  especial  weight  and  value 
have  lately  appeared  upon  it :  one  by  Mr.  Lewin,  separately  published,  the  other 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cardwell,  late  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  which 
came  forth  in  the  Archccologia  Cantiana  of  last  year.  Mr.  Lewin  contends  that 
the  landing  place  was  at  Hythe,  and  Dr.  Cardwell  that  it  was  at  Deal.  The 
question  between  them  seems  to  turn  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  direction 
of  the  Channel  tides.  It  is  admitted  that  Csesar  was  off  the  Dover  coast  at  three 
o'clock  p.m.  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  full  moon  (Aug.  27,  B.C.  55),  and  the 
question  is  then,  whether  in  that  position  the  tides  would  have  borne  him  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south. 

The  inclosed  extracts  from  Dr.  Cardwell's  essay  will  put  your  Grace  more 
fully  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  urged. 

The  point  however  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Grace  is, 
that,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  as  is  alleged,  there  is  no  official  and  certain 
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information  given  to  the  public  as  to  the  state  of  the  tides  in  the  Dover  Channel. 
It  is  asserted,  as  your  Grace  will  observe,  that  there  is  a  great  difference,  though 
not  clearly  ascertained,  between  the  times  of  the  stream  in-shore  and  in  mid- 
channel.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  records  of  the  Admiralty  are  wanting  in  authentic  information  on  a  point  so 
essential  to  our  Navy  and  so  close  at  hand,  or  that  if  such  authentic  information 
be  really  wanting,  steps  will  not  be  speedily  taken  to  supply  it. 

The  object  of  my  communication  is,  therefore,  to  solicit  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  that,  if  the  Admiralty  do  now  possess,  or  should  hereafter 
acquire  that  information  for  the  sake  of  maritime  navigation,  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  this  Society  for  the  sake  also  of  Antiquarian  science. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 
STANHOPE,  P. 

To  Ilia  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 


(Inclosure  in  No.  I.) 

Extract*  from  a  Paper  entitled,  "  The  Landing-Place  of  Julius  Censor  in  Britain,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
CARDWELL,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,"  in  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  III. 

Page  7. — Caesar  says,  "  Post  diem  quartum  quam  est  in  .Britanniam  ventum  ....  eadem 
nocte  accidit  ut  esset  luna  plena."  (Bell.  Gall.  IV.  28  et  29.)  Knowing  then  from  calculation 
that  that  full  moon  occurred  in  the  night  between  the  30th  and  31st  of  August,  and  from  Caesar's 
words  that  he  came  to  the  coast  of  Britain  three  and  a-half  days  or  seven  tides  previously,  we  have 
the  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  state  of  the  tide  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  27th  of 
August,  when  he  left  his  anchorage  off  Dover. 

****** 

/ 

Page  8. — Proceeding  on  the  same  basis,  and  convinced  that  Caesar  was  carried  westward, 
Mr.  Lowin  makes  him  sail  from  Boulogne  and  land  a  little  to  the  west  of  Hythe,  in  Romney 
Marsh.  His  dissertation  recently  published  is  very  ably  argued,  and  shows  much  of  the  skill  and 
pertinacity  of  a  consummate  advocate. 

His  statement  is  as  follows:  "  To  ascertain  the  current  or  direction  of  the  tide  at  Dover,  we 
find  first  the  time  of  high  water  there,  and  four  hours  after  that  the  stream  begins  to  run 
west,  and  will  so  continue  for  seven  hours,  when  it  will  again  turn  east,  and  run  so  for  the  next 
five  hours.  We  have  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  year  55  B.C.  The  full  moon  was  on  the 
31st  of  August,  at  three  a.m.  I  turn  to  the  tide-tables  published  by  authority  for  the  month  of 
August  of  the  present  year  (1859),  and  I  find  that  the  moon  will  be  at  the  full  on  the  13th  of 
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August.  As  regards  the  moon,  therefore,  the  31st  of  August.  55  B.C.,  and  13th  of  August,  1859, 
are  corresponding  days.  To  find,  then,  the  time  of  high  water  at  Dover  on  the  27th  of  August, 
55  B.C..  when  Caesar  arrived  (being  the  fourth  day  before  the  31st  of  August,  when  was  the  full), 
we  have  only  to  look  for  the  time  of  high  water  at  Dover  on  the  9th  of  August,  1859,  being  the 
fourth  day  before  the  13th,  when  will  be  the  full.  High  water  at  Dover  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1859,  will,  according  to  the  tables,  be  at  7.31  a.m.  It  was,  therefore,  high  water  at  7.31  a.m.  at 
Dover  on  the  27th  of  August,  55  B.C.  But  at  four  hours  after  high  water  the  tide  runs  west,  and 
so  continues  for  seven  hours;  therefore  at  11.31  a.m.  on  the  27th  of  August,  55  B.C.,  the  stream 
began  to  run  west,  and  held  on  in  the  same  direction  until  6.31  p.m.  At  three  o'clock,  therefore, 
on  that  day  the  current  was  flowing  westward  at  its  maximum  velocity,  and,  consequently,  as 
Caesar  sailed  at  three  o'clock  on  the  27th  of  August,  55  B.C.,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  tide,  he 
must  have  steered  westward  towards  Romney  Marsh,  and  could  not  possibly  have  made  for 

DeaL"  (p.  37.) 

****** 

Page  10. — A  basis  resting  on  such  authority  as  the  directions  issued  from  the  Admiralty  is 
primd  facie  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  objection;  it  is  only  when  the  problem  is  worked  out  and 
found  to  terminate  in  incongruities  and  contradictions,  that  the  inquirer  feels  his  confidence  shaken 

and  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  examine  for  himself. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Page  13. — Proceeding  then  on  the  basis  of  the  tide-tables,  and  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
problem  in  accordance  with  it,  we  have  encountered  four  contrarieties  arising  out  of  the  cardinal 
conditions  of  Caesar's  narrative,  which  compel  us  to  retrace  our  steps  and  consider  whether  the 
basis  itself  can  possibly  be  erroneous.  But  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  result  of  an 
official  investigation,  ascertained  with  so  much  exactness,  and  put  forth  with  so  much  au- 
thority, can  be  otherwise  than  authentic  fact,  known  universally  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
experienced  every  day  by  sea-going  men?  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Folkestone  and  its 
harbour;  and  there  are  there  shrewd  and  sensible  men  whose  business  lies  upon  the  water,  and  is 
constantly  impeded  or  promoted  by  its  currents.  To  men  of  this  description  I  put  several 
questions,  and  received  from  them  deliberate  answers.  I  give  the  two  following,  merely  observing 
that  the  questions  were  given  and  the  answers  returned  in  writing : — 

How  soon  after  high  water  docs  the  stream  begin  to  run  down  Channel  ?  Answer :  In  two 
hours. 

How  long  afterwards  does  it  continue  to  run  down  Channel  ?    Answer :  Five  hours. 

This  information  differs  materially  from  the  notices  of  the  tide-tables.  It  gives  two  hours  less 
for  the  turning  of  the  stream  after  high  water,  and  again  two  hours  less  for  the  continuance  of  the 
stream  down  Channel  afterwards. 

We  will  take  as  our  basis  for  the  moment  the  information  obtained  from  Folkestone,  and  see 
what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem.  There  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  time  of  high  water.  On  the  27th  of  August,  55  B.C.,  it  was  7.31  aon.  In  two 
hours,  that  is,  at  9.31,  the  stream  began  to  run  down  Channel.  It  continued  so  to  run  for  five 
hours  longer,  that  is,  until  2.31  p.m.  It  was  then  slack  water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
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at  3  o'clock  p.m.  the  stream  kad  turned,  and  was  running  up  the  Channel.  But  in  the  course 
of  inquiries  made  at  Folkestone,  I  met  with  certain  distinctions  which  appeared  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  determination  of  this  question.  I  found  that  there  was  a  diSbrence,  and  in 
some  cases  a  great  difference,  between  the  times  of  the  streams  in-shore  and  in  mid-channel.  I 
liad  reason  to  believe  that,  though  the  tide  in  mid-channel  turned  four  hours  after  the 
Folkestone  high  water,  the  tide  in-shore  turned  two  hours  and  a-half  after  that  time.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  basis  obtained  from  the  tide-tables  expresses  the  rule  which  prevails 
in  the  open  Channel,  and  that  Caesar,  having  anchored  off  Dover,  and  probably  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  land,  was  governed  by  the  exceptional  tide  which  prevailed  in-shore  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  rule  which  holds  generally  in  the  Channel  is  the  one  which  it  was  the 
express  business  of  the  tide-tables  to  record.  But  it  is  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  an  inquiry 
connected  with  Caesar's  departure  from  his  anchorage  that  the  circumstances  of  the  in-shore  tides 
ahould  be  known  and  taken  into  account.  Captain  Beechey,  who  made  the  survey  of  the  Channel, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  was  applied  to  on  this  point  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  and 
gave  him  the  following  answer:  "At  full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  stream  makes  to  the 
westward,  off  Dover,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  about  three  hours  ten 
minutes;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  this  part  of  the  Channel  between  the 
turn  of  the  stream  in-shore  and  in  the  centre."  (ArchaeoL  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  239.)  In  this 
answer  the  latter  portion,  which  bears  upon  our  present  point,  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
conclusive,  although  the  Astronomer  Royal  was  induced  by  it  to  disregard  the  amount  of  the 
in-shore  difference.  The  language  employed  by  Captain  Beechey  appears  to  state  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  noteworthy  difference,  rather  than  that  he  had  ascertained  that  no  such  difference 
existed.  Knowing  then  that  an  important  difference  of  the  kind  was  acknowledged  to  exist  at 
Folkestone,  I  could  not  accept  Captain  Beechey's  evidence  as  conclusive  against  the  existence  of  a 
corresponding  difference  at  Dover. 

How  then  was  this  problem  to  be  solved?  There  is  one  person  above  all  others  at 
Dover  on  whose  judgment  reliance  would  be  placed  in  a  disputed  question  of  this  nature. 
Accustomed  to  cross  the  Channel  in  command  of  an  important  service,  he.  has  a  personal  knowledge 
of  its  currents  and  much  responsibility  attaching  to  that  knowledge ;  connected  by  long  experience 
with  the  harbour  and  the  offing  at  Dover,  he  is  locally  acquainted  with  the  times  and  the  directions 
of  the  stream  in-shorc.  His  authority  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  tide-tables  because  it 
embraces  the  exception  as  well  as  the  rule,  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  not 
merely  as  a  general  principle,  but  as  a  direct  answer  to  an  individual  case. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  information  I  desired  from  this  authority.  I  learn 
that  the  tides  at  Dover  arc  very  complicated,  that  the  stream  begins  to  run  down  Channel  at  half- 
ebb,  that  is  about  three  hours  after  high  water,  and  that  it  continues  to  run  down  Channel  until 
half-Hood ;  that  the  stream  begins  in-shore  about  an  hour  sooner  than  in  mid-channel,  with  spring 
tides,  and  with  neap  tides  is  often  two  hours  earlier  in  changing.  From  this  statement  it  follows 
that  from  the  nine  hours  intervening  between  the  time  of  high  water  and  the  return  of  the  flood 
up  the  Channel  we  must  deduct,  under  common  circumstances,  one  hour  and  a  half  to  satisfy 
the  in-shorc  difference.  The  interval  remaining  is  seven  hours  and  a  half,  the  exact  interval 
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which  passed  between  high  water  and  the  three  o'clock  when  Caesar  started.  May  not  the  state 
of  the  tide  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  him  remain  so  long  and  no  longer  at  the 
anchorage? 

But  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  following  question : 

Many  years  ago  some  transports  lay  off  Dover,  say  half  a  mile  from  the  shore;  on  that  day  it 
was  high  water  at  7.3J  a.m.,  the  transports  lay  off  till  3  o'clock  p.m.,  and  then  sailed  with  the 
tide.  Which  way  would  they  go,  up  the  Channel  or  down  the  Channel  ? 

The  answer  was  as  follows : — 

On  the  day  in  question  the  transports,  if  started  with  the  tide  in  their  favour  at  3  p.m.,  with  a 
7.31  a.m.  tide,  must  have  gone  up  .Channel  on  the  first  of  the  flood  and  proceeded  to  the  eastward. 


No.  II. 

Letter  from  Rear-Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  CLARENCE  PAGET,  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  the  EARL  STANHOPE,  President. 

Admiralty,  8th  May,  1862. 

MY  LORD, 

In  reply  to  your  Lordship's  letter  on  the  subject  of  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain, 
B.  c.  55,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  their  Lord- 
ships place  entire  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  tide  observations  made  by  the 
late  Rear- Admiral  Beechey,  which  are  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  practical  results  so  valuable  to  navigation 
which  he  has  deduced  from  them  as  to  the  tides  in  the  Channel,  the  North  Sea, 
and  Irish  Sea. 

These  observations  dealt  chiefly  with  main-tide  streams,  and  not  with  the  eddy 
or  inshore  streams,  which,  it  appears,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
to  have  investigated.  I  am,  therefore,  to  express  the  readiness  of  the  Admiralty 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Society,  and  to  cause  such  observations  to  be 
made,  if  your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  have  marked  on  the  chart  transmitted 
herewith  the  exact  spot  at  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  desires  to  have  the 
said  observations  made. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chart  extends  from  Bcachy  Head  eastward  to  the 
North  Foreland,  and  thus  comprises  all  the  points  under  consideration  by  the 
several  advocates  of  Caesar's  landing  place,  whether  at  Deal,  Hythe,  or  Pevensey. 
It  also  shows  the  sites  at  which  the  tidal  observations  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Rear- Admiral  Beechey. 
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As  soon  as  the  chart  is  returned  steps  shall  be  taken  to  set  the  observations  on 
foot ;  but  as  they  will  require  fair  weather,  and  a  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances,  it  may  take  some  weeks  to  obtain  them. 

I  am,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  PAGET. 

Earl  Stanhope,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 

President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Somerset  House. 

No.  III. 

Letter  from  the  EAEL  STANHOPE,  President,  to  His  Grace  the 
DUKE  OP  SOMERSET,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Somerset  House,  3rd  June,  1862. 

MY  LORD  DUKE, 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  was  held  this  day,  received 
from  me  the  communication  of  the  letter  written  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  under 
your  Grace's  direction,  on  the  8th  of  May.  Their  first  wish,  as  well  as  their  first 
duty,  on  this  occasion  is  to  express  to  your  Grace  their  cordial  thanks  for  the 
very  obliging  manner  in  which  you  have  responded  to  their  call,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation which  they  feel  at  the  prospect  that  the  very  interesting  point  in  our 
national  history  on  which  I  had  addressed  you  seems  likely  to  be  brought  to  a 
solution  by  the  observations  now  in  view. 

Lord  Clarence  Paget  requests  me  to  describe  and  to  mark  out  on  the  chart 
which  he  transmitted  the  exact  spot  on  which  it  is  desired  that  these  observations 
should  be  made. 

From  the  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Lewin  and  Dr.  Cardwell  there  are  some 
facts,  as  we  conceive,  that  may  be  taken  as  established.  Csesar  made  his  first 
expedition  to  Britain  in  the  year  55  B.C.,  and  put  off  from  the  coast  of  France 
about  11  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  August.  He  reached  the  opposite 
coast  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  point  where  he  so  reached  it  appears 
to  have  been  opposite  Dover.  He  saw,  as  he  says,  the  clifls  above  covered  with 
hostile  troops  in  martial  array.  Under  these  circumstances  he  remained  at 
anchor  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  "  ad  horam  nonam  in  anchoris  expectavit." 
He  then  steered  away  and  effected  his  landing  on  level  ground,  at  a  distance  of 
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.seven  or  eight  miles  :  "  Circiter  millia  passuum  vii.  ab  eo  loco  progressus,  aperto 
ac  piano  littore  naves  constituit." 

It  was  at  three  o'clock,  then,  in  the  afternoon  on  Sunday  the  27th  August,  B.C. 
55,  that  Caesar  weighed  anchor  before  Dover.  But  which  way  did  he  sail  ?  to 
the  west  or  to  the  east  ?  Mr.  Lewin  makes  him  sail  to  the  west  and  land 
at  Lymne,  a  little  below  Hythe.  Dr.  Cardwell  makes  him  sail  to  the  east,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  long-established  tradition,  land  at  Walmer  or  Deal. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  tide  at  the 
time. 

Caesar  himself  tells  us  that  he  went  with  the  wind  and  tide ;  "  ventum  et 
sestum  uno  tempore  nactus  secundum."  He  also  says,  "  Post  diem  quartum 
quam  est  in  Britanniam  ventum  .  .  .  eadem  nocte  accidit  ut  esset  luna  plena."  And 
we  know  from  calculation  that  this  full  moon  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
30th  and  31st  of  August. 

From  these  data  Mr.  Lewin  shows  that  it  would  be  high  water  at  Dover  at 
7'31,  A.M.,  on  August  27,  B.C.  55.  And  from  the  tide  tables  published  by  authority 
of  the  Admiralty  for  August,  1859,  he  further  deduces  that  "  at  four  hours  after 
high  water  the  tide  runs  west,  and  so  continues  for  seven  hours." 

Dr.  Cardwell,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  to  a  resident  at  Dover,  whom  he  does 
not  name,  but  whom  he  describes  as  "accustomed  to  cross  the  Channel  in 
command  of  an  important  service,"  and  as  "  connected  by  long  experience  with 
the  harbour  and  the  offing  at  Dover."  This  gentleman  told  him  that  the  tides  at 
Dover  are  very  complicated,  that  the  stream  begins  inshore  about  an  hour  sooner 
than  in  mid-channel,  and  that  with  spring  tides  and  neap  tides  it  is  often  two 
hours  earlier  in  changing.  And  finally  Dr.  Cardwell  laid  before  this  gentle- 
man the  problem  in  question  as  follows  : — 

"  Many  years  ago  some  transports  lay  off  Dover,  say  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore ;  on  that  day  it  was  high  water  at  7 '31  A.M.,  the  transports  lay  off  till  3 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  then  sailed  with  the  tide.  Which  way  would  they  go,  up  the 
Channel  or  down  the  Channel  ?  " 

To  this  question  the  answer  returned  was  directly  opposite  to  that  derived  from 
the  Admiralty  tables.  The  Dover  authority  wrote  that  these  transports  must 
have  gone  up  Channel  and  proceeded  to  the  eastward. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  on  this  single  point  of  the  alleged  difference  between 
the  in-shore  and  mid-channel  streams,  the  entire  controversy  has  at  last  been 
brought  to  turn.  It  is  this  point  which  it  would  be  liighly  desirable  to  place 
beyond  all  doubt  by  fuller  observations.  Accordingly,  I  have  marked  in  pencil 
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on  the  chart  a  portion  of  the  sea  off  Dover  from  the  South  Foreland  on  the  one 
side,  to  heyond  Shakespeare  Cliff  on  the  other,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  shore  ;  and  it  is  within  these  limits  that  the  observations 
in  question  might,  in  our  judgment,  properly  be  made. 

Once  again  expressing  my  acknowledgments  for  your  Grace's  attention  to  our 
request, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace's  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

STANHOPE,  P. 

P.S. — I  beg  leave  to  append  to  this  letter  some  extracts  from  a  volume  which 
has  reached  me  since  I  wrote  it,  "Les  Campagnes  de  Jules  Cesar  dans  les 
Gaules,  par  M.  F.  de  Saulcy,  menibre  de  1'Institut,  Paris,  1862."  M.  de  Saulcy,  it 
will  be  seen,  concurs  in  the  statement  that  Caesar  weighed  anchor  before  Dover 
at  the  time  described,  and  makes  him  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Deal. 

(Inclosure  appended  to  No.  III.) 

Extract*  from  a  icork  entitled  "  Leg  Campcujnes  de  Jules  Cesar  dans  les  Gaules,  par  F.  DE  SAULCY." 

Paris,  1862.     1«  Partie,  p.  187. 

Mais  il  y  a  plus,  et  de  simples  considerations  de  courants  viennent  assurer  1'opinion  qui  place 
a  Deal  le  point  de  de"barquement  dc  Cesar. 

Je  vais  m'efforcer  d'etre  bref  dans  Pexpose  de  ces  considerations  toutes  techniques.  Pour 
evitcr  d'etre  abandonnee  par  la  maree,  la  flotte  romaine  avait  du  appareiller  a  demi-montee  du  flot, 
a  tres-peu  pr£s ;  cette  demi-montee  avait  eu  lieu  vers  minuit.  Voyons  maintcnant  quelles  sont  les 
donne'es  importantes  que  nous  fournissent  les  observations  faites  avec  soin  sur  la  direction  des 
courants  entre  Gris-Nez  ct  Calais.  Nous  en  de"duirons,  par  rapport  a  la  navigation  dc  Cesar,  des 
fails  qui  auront  pour  ainsi  dire  une  rigueur  mathematique. 

A  maree  montante,  les  premiers  flots,  le  long  dc  la  terre,  portent  au  sud-cst. 

A  demi-flot,  le  courant  porte  a  I'est-sud-est. 

A  pleine  mer,  a  Calais,  il  porte  a  1'est-nord-est. 

A  mi-canal,  il  porte  a  1'est-nord-est. 

Et  trois  heures  apres  la  pleine  mer,  a  trois  milles  au  large,  il  porte  encore  a  I'est-nord-est. 

Voici  maintcnant  quelles  sont  les  vitesses  de  ces  courants : 

A  demi-montee,  et  a  un  mille  et  demi  au  large,  la  vitesse  est  de  un  mille  et  demi. 

A  pleine  mer,  devant  Calais,  et  a  trois  milles  au  large,  elle  est  de  quatre  milles. 

A  mi-canal,  elle  est  de  quatre  milles. 
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Voila  pour  le  flot;  passons  au  jusant: 

A  demi-baissee,  sa  direction,  a  deux  milles  au  large,  est  ouest-quart-sud-ouest. 

A  basse  mer,  a  Calais,  ouest. 

A  mi-canal  apres  basse  mer,  ouest-sud-ouest. 

Les  vitesses  successives  du  jusant  sont : 

A  demi-baisse'e,  a  deux  milles  au  large,  un  mille  et  demi. 

A  basse  mer,  a  deux  milles  au  large,  trois  milles. 

A  mi-canal,  quatre  milles. 

L'etale  de  vive-eau,  a  Boulogne  et  a  Calais,  est  ordinairement  de  quarante  minutes,  tandis  que 
1'etale  de  morte-eau  est  de  une  heure  et  demie. 

Pendant  les  trois  premieres  heures,  la  mer  monte  assez  lentement;  de  la  troisieme  a  la  cinquieme, 
elle  monte  rapidement,  pour  diminuer  progressivement  de  vitesse. 

Knlin,  a  Boulogne  et  &  Calais  la  pleine  mer,  qui  a  lieu  entre  minuit  et  une  heure,  arrive  deux 
jours  apres  la  nouvelle  ou  la  pleine  lune. 

Voyons  maintenant  a  tirer  parti  de  ces  donnees.  Ce"sar  appareilla  de  Wissant  a  peu  pres  !i  la 
troisieme  veille  (tertiafere  vigilia  solcit),  et  avec  un  vent  favorable  (nactus  idoneam  ad  navigandum 
tempestatem).  Commen9ons  par  chercher  ou  en  etait  la  maree  a.  cette  heure-la,  c'est-a-dire  vers 
minuit : 

Nous  venons  de  voir  que  pour  les  ports  de  Calais  et  de  Boulogne  la  pleine  mer,  qui  a  lieu  entre 
minuit  et  une  heure,  arrive  deux  jours  apres  la  nouvelle  ou  la  pleine  lune.  Kappelons-nous  mainte- 
nant que  la  pleine  lune  a  eu  lieu  dans  la  nuit  du  quatrieme  jour  apres  le  depart  de  la  flotte,  et 
fixons  les  dates :  La  pleine  lune  qui  pre"ceda  1'equinoxe  d'automne  de  1'an  55  avant  Je"sus-Christ 
cut  lieu  vers  une  heure  du  matin,  dans  la  nuit  du  30  au  31  aout.  Le  quatrieme  jour  apres  le 
depart  pour  la  Bretagne,  la  partie  de  ,la  flotte  restee  au  port  superieur  put  lever  1'ancre  (post  diem 
IV.  quam  est  in  Britanniam  ventum  naves  xviii.  .  .  .  .,  ex  superiore  portu  leni  vento  solverunt), 
et  dans  la  nuit  de  ce  mSme  jour  eut  lieu  la  pleine  lune  et  la  temp£te  qui  mit  la  flotte  en  peril. 
Done  la  journe"e  du  30  aout  etait  le  quatridme  jour  apr£s  le  depart  de  Ce*sar.  Le  ler  jour  etait 
done  le  27  aout,  et  c'est  bien  dans  la  nuit  du  26  au  27  aout  que  la  flotte  romaine  prit  le  large. 

Rappelons-nous  maintenant  qu'en  faisant  abstraction  des  petites  causes  locales  d'irregularite',  les 
marges  retardent  de  cinquante- trois  minutes  d'un  jour  au  jour  suivant,  et  que  la  pleine  mer  du 
deuxi&ne  jour  apres  la  pleine  lune  a  lieu  a  Calais  et  a  Boulogne  entre  minuit  ct  une  heure,  avec 
etale  de  vive-eau  de  quarante  minutes  environ ;  c'est  done,  en  1'annee  55  avant  Jesus-Christ,  dans 
la  nuit  du  ler  septembre,  qu'il  y  a  eu  pleine  mer  vers  minuit  a  Calais  et  a  Boulogne,  et  par 
consequent  au  point  interme'diaire,  Wissant.  Nous  avons  pour  les  pleines  mere  anterieures  le 
tableau  suivant : 

2'  jour  apres  la  pleine  lune  .    .    .    .  1"  sept.  55    .    .    Pleine  mer  a  .  .  12h.        du  soir. 

1"           „               „  31  aoftt      .    .    .  k  .  .  llh.    T  — 

Pleine  lune,  4«  jour  apres  le  depart.    .  30  ao&t     ...  a  .  .  lOh.  14'  — 

Troisieme  jour 29  aoftt      ...  a  .  .  9h.  21'  — 

Deuzieme  jour 28  aoftt      ...  a  .  .  8h.  28'  — 

Premier  jour 27  aout      ...  a  .  .  7h.  85'  — 

Depart  a  la  troisieme  veille  ....  26  aout      .    .'    .  a  .  .  6h.  42'  — 
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Ceci  pose,  nous  avons  pour  la  nuit  du  26  aout  et  la  journfe  du  27  Ic  tableau  suivant  des  phases 
de  la  maree : 

6h.  42'' 

9h.  49'  V  Soir  du  26  aout. 
12h. 
4h. 


Plein,  a  . 
Mi-baissee,  a 
Basse  mer,  a 
Mi-flot,  a 


h.  42'  ^ 

li.  49'  >  Soir 

h.  56'  J 


Plein,  a 


7h. 


Journee  du  27  aout. 


Mi-baissee,  a 10h.  17' 

Basse  mer,  a   .        .   ,     .        .        •  lh.  24' 

Mi-riot,  a 4h.  31' 

Plein,  a  .        .        .        .        .        •  7h.  35' 

Quelles  furent  Ics  directions  des  courants  a  mi-canal  aux  heures  que  nousvenons  de  fixer? 
En  voici  le  tableau : 

Journ.  du  26  aout 


du  soir E.  N.  E. 

—  E.  N.  E. 


3  h.  plus  tard 


3  h.  plus  tard  . 
Journee  du  27 . 

3  h.  plus  tard  . 


3  h.  plus  tard 


3  h.  plus  tard 


a    3h.  35 

a    6h.  42'  —  ... 

a    9h.  42'  —  encore 

a    9h.  49'  —  ... 

a!2h.56'  —  .     .     . 

a    3h.  56'  du  matin,  encore 

a    4h.    3'  —  ... 

a    7h.  10-  —  ... 

a  lOh.  \V  —  encore 

a  lOh.  17'  —  ... 

a    Ih.  24'  apres-midi   .     . 

,  a    4h.  24'  —  encore 

a    4h.  31'  — 


E.  N.  E. 
0.  S.  O. 

o.  s.  o. 

O.  S.  O. 
E.  N.  E. 
E.  N.  E. 
E.  N.  E. 
O.  S.  O. 
O.  S.  O. 
O.  8.  O. 


Mi-flot 

Plein. 

Jusant. 

Mi-baissee. 

Basse  mer. 

Flot. 

Mi-flot. 

Plein. 

Jusant. 

Mi-baissee. 

Basse  mer. 

Flot. 


E.N.  E.    Mi-Flot. 

a    7h.  35'  du  soir E.  N.  E.     Plein. 

a  lOh.  35'      —        encore    .     .     .     .     E.  N.  E.    Jusant. 


Les  resultats  donned  par  ce  tableau  se  traduisent  ainsi :  Le  courant  varie  par  periode  de  six 
heures  dans  la  Manche  (ce  chiffre  n'est  pas  absolu),  de  1'E.N.E.  a  1'O.S.O.;  pendant  les  six  heures 
comprises  entre  mi-flot  et  mi-baissee,  le  courant  porte  a  1'E.N.E. ;  pendant  les  six  heures  comprises 
entre  mi-baisse'e  et  mi-flot,  il  porte  a  1'O.S.O. 

Ceci  pose",  voyons  ce  qui  dut  se  passer : 

1°  Un  vent  favorable  pour  aller  du  portus  Itius  vers  la  c6te  de  Bretagne,  au  point  de  de"barque- 
ment,  nous  est  de"sign^  par  Ce"sar  lui-me'me,  quand  il  raconte  sa  traversee  de  la  deuxieme  expe- 
dition ;  c'est  Cafricut  lenis,  le'ge're  brise  du  S.O.,  portant  directement  la  flotte  au  N.E.,  c'est-a-dire 
vers  la  pointe  nord  des  falaises  anglaises,  autrement  dit  vers  Deal,  et  non  vers  Hythe,  h  la  pointe 
sud  des  memes  falaises. 

2°  La  flotte  appareilla  vers  la  troisieme  veille,  tertiafere  vigilia,  c'est-a-dire  vers  minuit.  Or  a 
minuit  le  port  e'tait  a  peu  pres  a  sec,  puisqu'il  y  cut  basse  mer  a  12  h.  56'.  Dans  aucun  port  de  la 
Manche,  pas  plus  qu'ailleurs,  on  n'appareille  a  basse  mer.  Si  done  Ce"sar  a  dit  vrai,  il  est  certain 
que  sa  flotte  attendant  en  rade  le  signal  ou  1'heure  convenue  de  1'appareillage.  Cette  disposition  se 
con9oit :  en  efiet,  la  flotte  romaine  se  composait  de  quatre-vingts  transports  capables  d'embarquer 
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deux  legions  ou  douze  mille  hommes  en  sus  de  leurs  equipages;  elle  comptait  en  outre  des  galeres 
ou  naves  longce  dont  nous  n'avons  pas  le  chiffre.  Negligeons-le,  il  n'en  demeurera  pas  moins 
certain  qu'il  aurait  fallu  plus  de  six  heures  pour  permettre  a  quatre-vingts  vaisseaux  capables  de 
porter  chacun  cent  cinquante  hommes,  en  sus  de  leur  equipage  ordinaire,  de  sortir  d'un  port  aussi 
etroit  que  celui  de  Wissant,  a  un  moment  quelconque  du  jusant,  apres  1'etale  de  pleine  eau;  le 
premier  navire  qui  se  fut  e"choue  cut  barre  le  passage  a  tous  les  autres,  et  la  jnaree  cut  e'te'  perdue, 
puisqu'a  chaque  instant  1'echouage  cut  empire. 

En  partant  a  mi-flot  au  contraire,  on  est  dans  les  vraies  conditions  d'appareillage,  et  un  e"chouage 
s'attenue  a  chaque  instant,  pour  cesser  aussitot  que  le  tirant  d'eau  necessaire  est  franchi  par  le  flot. 

J'admets  done  que  la  flotte  etait  en  rade  et  a  1'ancre,  et  que  Cesar  a  dit  vrai  quand  il  a  dit  que 
1'appareillage  eut  lieu  vers  minuit.  En  ce  moment  le  courant  portait  le  long  de  la  terre,  a  1'ouest : 
a  deux  milles  au  large,  a  I'O.  1/4  S.  0.,  et  a  mi-canal,  a  I'O.  S.  0.  Si  la  brise  etait  du  S.  0., 
malgre"  le  courant  la  flotte  pouvait  faire  bonne  route. 

Entre  quatre  et  cinq  heures  du  matin  le  courant  porta  a  1'E.N.E.,  et  avec  la  meme  brise  du  S.O. 
la  flotte  se  trouva  dans  les  plus  excellentes  conditions  de  marche.  A  dix  heures  du  matin  on 
atteignit  la  cote  d'Angleterre,  en  un  point  ou  les  falaises  etaient  assez  proches  du  rivage  pour  qu'il 
fut  impossible  de  songer  a  operer  un  de"barquement.  On  n'e"tait  arrive  qu'avec  une  partie  de  la 
flotte,  cum  primis  navibus,  et  il  fallait  attendre  que  le  reste  eut  raUie1.  La  pleine  mer  d'ailleurs 
avail  eu  lieu  a  7h.  10';  on  e"tait  en  plein  jusant,  et  on  n'atterrit  pas  a  basse  mer.  La  basse  mer  eut 
lieu  a  Ih.  24' ;  puis  apres  I'e'tale,  le  flot  commenc.a.  La  brise  avait  molli,  puisqu'il  fallu t  attendre 
jusqu'a  trois  heures  de  I'apre's-midi  que  les  navires  en  retard  eussent  rallie',  malgre  le  courant 
d'O.  S.  0.  qui  les  dressait  depuis  dix  heures  et  un  quart  du  matin  a  peu  pres,  et  qui  ne  renversa  que 
vers  quatre  heures  et  demie.  II  fallut  certainement,  apres  trois  heures  de  1'apres-midi,  un  certain 
temps  pour  transmettre  a  tous  les  navires  de  la  flotte  1'ordre  de  lever  1'ancre ;  si  done  nous  supposons 
que  toute  la  flotte  ait  de"rape  a  quatre  heures  et  demie,  le  courant  favorable  que  Ce"sar  retrouva 
avec  le  vent  qui  fraichit  de  nouveau,  fut  un  courant  d'E.  N.  E.  qui  devait  durer  plusieurs  heures. 
His  dimissis  (il  s'agit  des  l^gats  et  des  tribuns  des  soldats  convoque"s  apres  trois  heures,  puisqu'ils 
n'eurent  rallie  qu'a  cctte  heure,)  et  ventum  et  cesium  uno  tempore  nactus  secundum,  dato  signo  et  sub- 
latis  anchoris,  circiter  millia  passuum  VII.  db  eo  loco  progressus,  aperto  ac  piano  littore  naves 
constituit.  Puisque  le  courant  favorable  qui  le  portait  au  point  de  debarquement  dtait  de  1'E.N.E., 
c'est  que  forcement  ce  point  de  debarquement  e"tait  par  le  nord  de  la  falaise,  devant  laquelle  la 
flotte  e"tait  venue  directement  mouiller. 

Puis  vint  le  jour  de  la  pleine  lune  ct  la  fatale  nuit  qui  le  suivit.  Les  dix-huit  navires  partis  du 
port  supe"rieur  (de  Sangatte  ou  dc  Calais)  avec  une  legere  brise  (ex  superiors  portii  lent  veiito 
solverunt)  arrive'rent  en  vue  du  camp  remain. 

Quee  cum  appropinquarent  Britannia  et  ex  castris  viderentur,  tanta  tempestas  subito  coorta  est,  ut 
nulla  eamm  cursum  tenere  posset,  sed  alia  eodem  unde  erant  profectts  referrentur ;  aliee  ad  inferiorem 
partem  insults,  qu<e  est  propius  solis  occasiim,  magno  suicum  periculo  dejicerentur.  Le  meme  coupde 
vent  rejeta  done  une  partie  de  cettc  flotille  de  dix-huit  vaisseaux  vers  le  port  qu'elle  avait  quitte,  et 
qui  est  forcement  au  nord  de  Wissant,  1'autre  vers  le  sud  de  1'ile  et  dans  1'ouest.  Mettons  le  point 
de  de"barquement  vers  la  pointe  nord  des  falaises,  et  un  coup  de  vent  de  N.  E.  a  tres-bien  pu  donner 
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ce  double  resultat  Meltons  le  point  dc  de'barquement  vers  la  pointe  sud  des  falaises,  et  alors 
j'attendrai  que  1'on  me  disc  quelle  est  1'aire  de  vent  qui  a  pu  rejeter  une  partie  des  vaisseaux  vers 
Sangatte  ou  Calais,  en  portant  1'autre  partie  au  sud  de  ce  point  de  debarquement,  tout  en  lui 
permettant  de  reprendre  le  large  dans  la  nuit  et  de  courir  sur  la  terre  du  continent :  Necessario 
adrerta  nocte  in  altum  provecta,  continetitem  petierunt. 

Tout  bien  conside're'  done,  pour  la  premiere  expedition  de  Ce"sar  il  faut  forcement  chercher  son 
point  de  debarquement  au  nord  des  falaises  de  Folkestone  et  de  Douvres,  c'est-a-dire  vers  Deal. 

No.  IV. 

Letter  from  Rear-Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  CLARENCE  PAGET,  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  the  EARL  STANHOPE,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Admiralty,  19th  January,  1863. 

MY  LORD, 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  18th  March  last,  and  my 
communication  of  the  8th  May,  on  the  subject  of  Caesar's  landing  in  Britain, 
B.C.  55,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  copy  of  a 
Report  from  Mr.  Edward  K.  Calver,  Master  R.N.,  Surveyor,  addressed  to  the 
Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  together  with  tables  and  diagrams  [see  Plate] 
shewing  the  result  of  that  officer's  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  PAGET. 

Earl  Stanhope,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 

President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Somerset  House. 

(Inclosure  in  No.  IV.) 

H.M.S.  Porcupine,  Sunderland,  December  1st,  1862. 

SIR, 

After  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  August,  directing  me  to  observe 
the  turning  of  the  tide-streams  of  the  7h  30m  a.m.  high-water  off  Dover,  within 
the  limits  marked  by  Earl  Stanhope  upon  an  accompanying  engraving,  I  made 
use  of  every  available  opening  for  doing  so  until  the  end  of  the  surveying  season, 
and  I  forward  the  result  herewith. 

The  observations  are  few  in  number,  but  as  they  were  made  in  comparatively 
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still  weather  and  by  careful  observers,  they  may  be  depended  upon  as  essentially 
correct;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  they  supply  a  fair  criterion  for 
determining  what  is  generally  the  movement  of  tidal-streams  off  Dover  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  selected  high -water. 

From  the  average  of  those  observations  it  appears  that,  when  high- water  at 
Dover  occurs  about  7h  30m  a.m.,  the  inshore  flood  or  easterly-going  stream, 
uninfluenced  by  the  eddies  from  the  Admiralty  Pier,  turns  4h  48m  after  it  is 
high-water  upon  the  shore.  Taking  then,  for  example,  a  7h  31m  a.m.  high-water, 
and  assuming  that  the  ebb  or  westerly-going  stream  runs  on  the  average  for  65 
hours,  it  follows  that  the  flood  or  easterly-going  stream  on  that  day  would  turn 
off  Dover  at  12h  19ra,  and  the  succeeding  ebb  or  westerly-going  stream  would  run 
to  the  westward  until  6h  34™  p.m. 

The  magnetic  direction  N.W.  and  S.E.  is  perpendicular  to  the  general  line  of 
coast  about  Dover;  and  in  distinguishing  results  in  the  accompanying  tables,  the 
flood  or  easterly-going  stream  was  considered  to  have  turned  when  it  first  began 
to  set  westward  of  this  line,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ebb  or  westerly-going  stream, 
when  it  first  began  to  set  to  the  eastward  of  the  same. 

I  have  attached  the  Board  of  Trade  Return  of  the  weather  for  each  of  the 
days  of  observation,  that  the  disturbing  influences  likely  to  affect  the  duration  of 
the  streams  might  be  noted. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

EDWD.  K.  CALVBR,  Surveyor. 

Rear-Admiral  Washington,  F.R.S., 
Hydrographer  of  the  Navy. 
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[Appended  to  No.  IV.] 

Observations  for  the  Turning  of  the  Tide-stream  off  Dover  made  between 

August  and  October,  1862. 


STATION    (A). 


M.  T.  7h.  50m. 
8      17 


High  Water  at  Dover  by  Admiralty  Tide  Tables     .     . 
Do.          "  do.       as  observed  at  Gauge  .... 
Wind  East,  about  2  in  force  throughout  observations. 

21rt  August,  1862.  Following  New  Moon,  August  25th,  9h.  40m.  A.M. 


Height  14ft.  Oin. 
14      5 


Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

THE  WEATHER. 

H.     M. 

Feet         Naut.  Miles. 

Magnetic. 

A.M.    9    15 

10,800      or      1-8 

EJN 

„  30 

10,800     .     .     1-8 

,i 

BOARD  OP  TRADE  METEOROLOGICAL  REPORTS. 

„  45 

10,800     .     .     1-8 

> 

10    0 

10,800    .     .     1-8 

, 

„  15 

10,200     .    .     1-7 

i 

Thursday, 
AUR.  »i. 

B. 

E. 

M 

D. 

F. 

C. 

i. 

R. 

S. 

„  30 

8,400     .     .     1-4 

, 

8  a.m. 

„  45 

7,800     .     .     1-3 

» 

11     0 

7,800     .     .     1-3 

East 

Penzance  .  .  . 

30-02 

61 

60 

NNE 

2 

4 

c. 



2 

„  15 

5,400     .     .    0-9 

E"S4S 

„  30 

4,800     .     .     0-8 

ESEJS 

Plymouth... 

29-98 

60 

58 

N 

3 

9 

r. 

— 

1 

>.  45 

2,700     .    .    04 

SSE 

Jersey  

30-00 

63 

61 

N 

1 

7 

m. 

— 

1 

P.M.  12     0 

»  15 

2,400    .    .    0-4 
2,400     .     .    0-4 

South 
SW 

Weymouth.. 

29-98 

62 

69 

WNW 

2 

8 

o. 

— 

8 

,,30 

3,000     .    .    0-5 

11 

,,  45 

4,800     .    .    0-8 

Portsmouth 

29-94 

61 

58 

E 

2 

4 

4f. 

— 

2 

1     0 

6,600     .     .     1-1 

» 
11 

Dover  

2993 

64 

61 

N 

1 

1 

b. 

_ 

1 

„  15 

6,600    .     .     1-1 

SWJW 

2     0 

7,800     .     .     1-3 

1} 

London  

29-96 

61 

'60 

Z 

0 

— 

f. 

— 

— 

3     0 

8,400    .     .     1-4 

N 

Yarmouth  . 

29-95 

62 

60 

Z 

0 

6, 

c. 

— 

1 

4     0 
5    0 

o/\ 

8,400    .     .     1-4 
5,280     .    .    09 

3i  '  i    i  i                          f\  C 

II 

M 

„  30 

,oUU     .      .     0  o 

n 

EXPLANATION.  —  B.  Barometer,  corrected  and  reduced  to  32  deg. 
at  mean   sea  level  ;  each  10  feet  of  vertical  rise  causing  about  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  diminution,  and  each  10  deg.  above  32  deg. 
causing  nearly  three-hundredth*  increase.      E.  Exposed   thermo- 
meter in  shadr.      M.  Moistened    bulb  (for  evaporation   and  dew 

ii  45 
6     0 
„  15 
„  30 
ii  45 

2,760     .     .     0-4 
1,560    .     .     0-2 
2,400    .    .     0-4 
3,000     .     .    0-5 
6,840     .     .     1-1 

SW 

ssw 

SE"S 
EJS 
East 

point).     D.  Direction  of  wind  (true  —  two  points  left  of  magnetic) 

H.  Force  (1  to  12  —  estimated).     C.  Cloud  (1  to  8).     I.  Initials:— 
b.,  blue  sky;  c  ,  clouds  (detached);  f.,  fog;  h.,  hail;  1.,  lightning; 

RESULTS.  —  The   Flood,  or  Easterly  -  going, 

m.,  misty  (hazy);  o.,  overcast  (doll);  r.,  rain;  s.,  snow:  t,  thunder. 

Stream   turned  to  the  Westward  at  Noon,  or 

R.  Rainfall,  or  snow,  or  hail  (melted),  since  hut  report.    S.  Sea 
disturbance  (1  to  9).    Z.  Calm. 

3h.  40m.  after  High  Water  upon  the  Shore. 

continued  for  6h.  10m.,  and  ran  about  6'3  nauti- 
cal miles. 
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STATION  (B). 

STATION  (C). 

21st  August,  1862. 

21st  August,  1862. 

Following  New  Moon,  August  25th,  at  9h.  40m.  A.M. 

Following  New  Moon,  August  25th,  at  9h.  40m.  A.M. 

Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

H.      M. 

Feet.          Naut.  Miles. 

Magnetic. 

B.        H. 

Feet.         Naut.  Miles. 

Magnetic. 

A.M.        9     15 

6,960      or      1-1 

EJN 

A.M.   9        0 

9,600      or      1-6 

EAN 

,,30 

6,960     .     .     1-1 

» 

„     15 

9,840     .    .     1-6 

»> 

,,45 

7,080    .    .     1-1 

» 

,,     30 

9,600     .    .     16 

» 

10     0 

6,960     .     .     1-1 

,» 

„    45 

9,720     .     .     1-6 

)» 

„  15 

7,200    .    .     1-2 

ENE 

10       0 

8,760     .     .     1-4 

EIN 

„  30 

6,360     .     .     1-0 

E"N|N 

„     15 

7,320     .     .     1-2 

East 

,,45 

6,240     .     .     1-0 

ENE 

„     30 

7,200     .     .     1-2 

,, 

11     0 

5,400     .    .     0-9 

» 

„    45 

6,840     .    .     1-1 

» 

..  15 

4,320     .     .    07 

» 

11       0 

5,880     .     .     1-0 

EJS 

,,30 

3,960     .     .    06 

„ 

„     15 

4,680     .     .     08 

„ 

„  45 

2,760     .     .    0-4 

ENE|N 

„     30 

4,080     .     .     0-7 

EJS 

P.M.  12     0 

1,320     .     .    0-2 

NEJE 

„    45 

3,120     .     .    0-5 

EbS 

„  15 

600     .     .     0-1 

NJE 

P.M.  12       0 

2,040     .     .     0-3 

SE"E 

„  30 

1,440     .     .    0-2 

NW$N 

„     15 

1,680     .     .     0-3 

SE$S 

„  45 

1,920    .     .     0-3 

W"N 

„     30 

1,440     .    .     0-2 

SbEJE 

„    45 

1,800     .     .     0-3 

SbWJW 

1       0 

2,880    .     .     0-5 

SSWJW 

,,     15 

3,600     .     .     06 

SWbW 

UKSULT  —  The  Flood,  or  Easterly-going,  Stream 
turned  to  the  Westward  at  12h.  20m.,  or  4h.  3m. 
after  High  Water  upon  the  Shore. 

RESULT.  —  The  Flood,  or  Easterly-going,  Stream 
turned  to  the  Westward  at  12h.  32m.,  or  4h.  15m. 
after  High  Water  upon  the  Shore. 
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STATION    (D). 


High  Water  at  Dover  by  Admiralty  Tide  Tables    .     .    .    M.  T.  6h.  55m. 

Do.  do.       as  observed  at  Gauge „     7     15 

Wind  WNW.,  about  3  in  force  throughout  observations. 

4th  September,  1862.         Following  Full  Moon,  September  8th,  at  7h.  57m.  A.M. 


Height  14ft.  llin. 
15       0 


Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

THE  WEATHER. 

H.      M. 

Feet.         Naut.  Miles. 

Magnetic. 

A.M.    9   30 

11,520      or      1-9 

E"NJN 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORTS. 

„  45 

10,080     .    .     1-7 

Thundav, 

10    0 

10,560    .     .     1-8 

„ 

Sept.  4, 

B. 

E. 

K. 

D. 

F. 

C. 

I. 

R. 

S. 

»  a.m. 

..  15 

9,600     .     .    1-6 

Penzance... 

29-93 

67 

56 

N. 

4 

4 

c. 

3 

»»      AU 

,» 

„  30 

7,200     .    .     1-2 

„ 

Plymouth  .  .  . 

29-87 

67 

54 

N. 

4 

3 

b. 

— 

2 

Jersey  

29-79 

61 

49 

S. 

2 

6 

m. 

— 

3 

,.  45 

6,480    .     .     1-2 

» 

Weymouth.. 

29-83 

68 

55 

N.W. 

3 

7 

Ir. 

0-11 

3 

11     0 

6,400     .     .     1-1 

» 

Portsmouth. 

29-79 

M 

62 

8.W. 

2 

4 

m. 

— 

1 

„  15 

6,000     .     .     1-0 

» 

Dover  

29-79 

59 

55 

8.W. 

6 

1 

b. 

5 

„  30 

4,300     .     .    08 

E"NJN 

London  

29-81 

64 

62 

W. 

2 

8 

m. 

— 

— 

Yarmouth... 

29-76 

65 

52 

W. 

4 

3 

c. 

— 

2 

,,45 

n   ti      1  O          A 

4,440    .    .    0-7 

3QCf\                 f\.n 

» 

T7XTT? 

EXPLANATION.  —  B.  Barometer,  corrected  and  reduced  to  82  deg. 
at  mean  sea  level  ;  each  10  feet  of  vertical  rue  causing  about  one- 

P.M.  1-       >i 

„  15 

,960     .     .     0'7 
2,880     .     .     0-5 

ENE 
ENE1N 

hundredth  of  an  inch  diminution,  and  each  10  deg.  above  32  deg. 
causing   nearly  three-hundredUu  increase.     E.   Exposed   thermo- 

„ 80 

1,800     .     .     03 

NEJE 

meter  in  shade.     M.  Moistened   bulb  (for  evaporation  and  dew 
point).     D.  Direction  of  wind  (true—  two  points  left  of  magnetic). 

,,45 

1,200     .     .    0-2 

NWJN 

F.  Force  (1  to  12-estimated).     C.  Cloud  (1  to  9).     I.  Initials:— 
b.,   blue  sky  ;  c.,  clouds    (detached)  ;  f.,  fog  ;  h.,  hail  ;  1.,  light- 

1     0 

1,440     .    .    0-2 

WJN 

ning  ;  m.,  misty  (hazy)  j  o.,  overcast  (dull)  j  r.,  rain  ;  s.,  snow; 

t..  thunder.     R.   Rainfall,  or  snow,  or  hail   (melted),  since  last 
report.     S.  Sea  disturbance  (1  to  9).     Z.  Calm. 

RESULT  —  The  Flood,  or  Easterly-going,  Stream 

turned   to   the  Westward   at   12h.    37m.,   or 

5h.  22m.  after  High  Water  upon  the  Shore. 

with  Heference  to  the  Landing  of  Caesar  in  Britain. 
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STATION  (E). 

STATION  (F). 

•Wi  September,  1862. 
Following  Full  Moon,  September  8th,  at  7h.  57m  A.M. 

'  -Uh  September,  1862. 
Following  Full  Moon,  September  8th,  at  7h.  57m.  A.M. 

Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

H.      M. 

A.M.      5    15 

Feet.             Naut.  Milen. 

1,440      or      0-2 

Magnetic. 

sw 

H.      M. 

A.M.     8  45 

Feet.            Naut.  Miles. 

10,320      or      1-7 

Magnetic. 

NEbE 

,,30 

C     0 
„  30 

0     .     .       0 
4,800     .     .     0-8 
7,200     .     .     1-2 

Slack 
ENE 
NEbEp 

9     0 
„  15 

10,320     .     .     1-7 
10,320     .     .     1-7 

» 
» 

7     0 

9,600     .     .     1-6 

>i 

,,30 

10,080     .     .     1-7 

NEbEJE 

„  30 
.      8     0 
„  30 

12,000    .     .     2-0 
10,200     .     .     1-7 
10,800     .     .     1-8 

ENE 

>» 

19 

,,45 
10    0 

9,600     .     .     1-6 
8,400     .     .     1-4 

i> 
ENE 

„  45 

10,800     .     .     1-8 

,, 

„  15 

7,680     .    .    1-3 

,, 

9     0 
„  15 

„  30 

11,400     .     .     1-9 
10,800     .     .     1-8 
11,400     .     .     1-9 

» 
,, 
») 

„  30 
„  45 

7,200     .     .     1-2 
7,200     .     .     1-2 

« 
» 

„  45 

9,600     .     .     1.6 

ENEJN 

11     0 

6,000     .    .     1-0 

« 

10    0 
„  15 
„  30 

9,600     .     .     1-6 
9,000     .     .     1-5 
7,800     .     .     1-3 

» 

ENE 

» 

„  15 

,,30 

4,320     .     .     0-7 
8,400     .     .    0-6 

« 

» 

„  45 

7,200     .     .     1-2 

NEbEJE 

„  45 

3,400     .     .     0-6 

» 

11     0 
„  15 
„  30 

6,240     .     .     1-0 
6,000     .,   .     1-0 
4,200     .     .     0-7 

NEbE 

» 

H 

P.M.  12     0 
„  15 

2,400     .     .     0-4 
1,680    .     .    0-3 

i» 
i> 

„  45 

3,600     .     .     0-6 

11 

»  30 

480     .     .     0-1 

E"N 

P.M.  12     0 
„  15 
„  30 

3,600     .     .     0-6 
3,000     .     .    0-5 
1,800     .     .     0-3 

11 
11 

M 

,,  45 
1     0 

960     .     .     0-2 
2,400     .     .     0-4 

SW"S 
SW 

„  45 

0     .    .       0 

Slack 

„  15 

3,200     .     .     0-6 

i, 

1     0 
„  15 

0     .     .        0 
1,800     .     .     03 

!> 

N 

„  30 

4,800     .    .     0-8 

» 

»30 

3,000     .     .     05 

NWN 

. 

RESULTS. — The  Flood,  or  Easterly-going,  Stream 
turned  to  the  Westward  at  12h.  52m.,  or  5h.  37m. 
after  High  Water  upon  the  Shore. 

The  Flood  Stream  continued  for  7h.  22m.  and  ran 
about  9  nautic  miles. 


RESULT. — The  Flood,  or  Easterly-going,  Stream 
turned  to  the  Westward  at  12h.  37m.,  or  5h.  22m. 
after  High  Water  upon  the  Shore. 
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Correspondence  respecting  the  Tides  in  the  Dotcr  Channel, 


STATION  (G). 


High  Water  at  Dover  by  Admiralty  Tide 

Tables 

.      .      M    T 

8h.  17m.         Height  16ft.  2iu. 

Do.            do.        as  observed  at 

fi-nllfrp 

R      17                          Ifi      8 

Wind  N.W.  3  in  force  throughout  observations. 

50k  September,  1862.                 Following  Full  Moou 

September  8th  at  7h.  57m.  A.M. 

Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

H.     M. 

Feet.         Naut  Miles. 

Magnetic. 

A.M.    6       0 

7,800      or      1-3 

West 

„  15 

4,200     .     .     0-7 

W"S 

,.  30 

3,000     .     .     0-5 

Wb?»~ 

,.  45       1,800     .     .     0-3 

NW"N 

THE  WEATHER. 

7     0 

600     .     .     0-1 

NNE 

„  15 

1,800     .     .     0-3 

ENE 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORTS. 

„  30 
8     0 

3,600     .     .     0-6 
7,200     .     .     1-2 

y 

,,  30 

7,920     .     .     1-8 

EJS 

Friday, 
Sept.  t. 

B. 

E. 

M. 

D. 

F. 

C. 

I. 

K. 

s. 

9     0 

9,600     .     .     1-6 

E"S 

8a.m. 

,,  30 

10,200     .     .     1-7 

,, 

10     0     10,080     .     .     1-7 

„    30       9.000         .     1-5 

Penzance... 

29-90 

58 

57 

N 

* 

5 

3r. 

0-25 

8 

11     0 

8,400     .     .     1-4 

)? 

Plymouth... 

29-84 

58 

55 

N 

5 

c. 

1 

„    30       6,000     .     .     1-0 

11 

tJi.  12     0       4^00     .     .    0-8 

EbS^S 

Jersey  

29-84 

57 

54 

N 

3 

c. 

— 

3 

„   30       3,360     .     .    06 

„ 

Wevmooth.. 

29-81 

58 

55 

NNE 

3 

& 

c. 

— 

2 

1     0       1,200     .     .     0-2 
„  15          840     .     .     0-1 

S'^'E 

Portsmouth. 

29-77 

54 

50 

N 

„ 

3 

m. 

.___ 

2 

„  30       1,200     .     .     0-2 

W"S 

..  45        1,440     .     .     0-2 

B 

Dover  

29-78 

59 

57 

NW 

2 

9 

0. 

— 

1 

2'  0 

3,000    .     .     0-5 

WtSA\ 

London  

52 

50 

XNW 

2 

7 

c. 

,.  30 

4,560     .     .     0-8 

•• 

•  ~ 

3     0 

7,800     .     .     1-3 

,, 

Yarmouth... 

-•.--  : 

55 

52 

NNW 

3 

4 

m. 

— 

,     2 

„  30 

8,400     .     .     1-4 

WJN 

;    i> 

10,200     .     .     1-7 

..  30 

9,600     .     .     1-6 

West 

EXPLANATION.  —  B.  Barometer,  corrected  and  reduced 

to  32  deg. 

5     0 

9,600              1-6 

WJS 

at  mean  sea  level;  each  10  feet  of  vertical  rise  causing  about 

one-              ..  30       8.400         .     1-4 

,, 

hundredth  of  an  inch  diminution,  and  each  10  deg.  above  32  deg.    i              g      ()         g  840                  1-1 

causing   nearly  three-hundredth*   increase. 

E.  Exposed    thermo-                       gy         4  QgQ      .      .     0'7 

\VbN 

meter  in  shade.      M.  Moistened    bulb  (for  evaporation 

and 

dew 

7     0 

1,440    .     .     0-3 

NWJW 

point).     D.  Direction  of  wind  (true—  two  points  left  of  magnetic). 

„  15 

1.680         .    03 

NNE 

F.  Force  (1  to  12—  estimated).     C.  Cloud  (1 

to  9).     I. 

Initials:  — 

„  30  !    3,240     .     .     0-5 

EJN 

b.,  blue  sky;  c.,  cloud*  (detached);  f.,  fog;  h.,  hail;  I., 

lightning  ; 
»,  i  

m.,  misty  (hazy);  o.,  overcast  (dull);  r.,  rain; 
R.  Rainfall,  or  snow,  or  hail  (melted),  since 

B.,  MIOM  ;  i.,  uiuuucr. 
last  report.     3.  Sea 

RESULTS.  —  The    Flood,    or    Easterly-going, 

disturbance  (1  to  9).     Z.  Calm. 

Stream  turned  to  the  westward  at  Ih.  15m.,  or 

4h.  58m.  after  High  Water  upon  the  Shore. 

The  Flood  Stream  continued  for  6h.  22m.,  and 
ran  about  7  nautic  miles. 

The  succeeding  Ebb  or  Westerly-going  Stream 
continued  for  5h.  53m.  and  ran  about  6*3  nautic 
miles. 


with  Reference  to  the  Landing  of  Cessar  in  Britain. 
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STATION  (H). 


•ith  September,  1862. 
Following  Full  AIoou,  September  stli,  at  7h.  57m.  A.M. 


Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

H.      X. 

\.M.  10  15 
.       „  30 

Feet.        Naot.  Miles. 
8,760      or      1-4 

8,700     .     .     1-4 

M  i^netic. 

EJX 

M 

H.      X. 

i>.M.  12    0 
„  15 

Feet.         Xaut.  Miles. 

5,040      or      0-8 
3,840     .     .     0-6 

Magnetic. 

E}N 

1) 

»  45 

8,640     .     .     1-4 

»l 

,.  30 

3,240     .     .     0-5 

» 

11     0 

7,800     .     .     1-3 

II 

„  45 

2,640     .          0-4 

East 

,,  15 

'„  30 

7,680     .     .     1-3 
6,840     .     .     1-1 

M 
»> 

1     0 

..  15 

1,440     .     .     0-2 
1,200     .     .     0-2 

» 

)) 

„   !•) 

0,520     .     .     O9 

»» 

„  30 

0     .     .       -0 

Slack 

»  45 

1,080     .     .     0-2             WbS 

•2     0 

2,400     .     .     0-4 

WJS 

RESULT. — The  Flood,  or  Easterly-going,  Stream  turned  to  the  Westward  at  Ih.  30m.,  or  5h.  13m.  after 
high  Water  upon  the  Shore. 
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Correspondence  respecting  the  Tides  in  the  Dover  Channel, 


STATION  (I). 


lligh  Water  at  Dover  by  Admiralty  Tide  Tables    .     .     .  H.T.  8h.     1m. 

Do.  do.        as  observed  at  Gauge     .     .     .     .     „    8      13 

Wind  Northerly,  about  1  in  force  throughout  observations. 


Height  16ft.  lin. 
16      7 


4M  October,  1862. 


Following  Full  Moon,  October  7th,  at  8h.  46m.  P.M. 


Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Rate  of  Stream  per  Hour. 

Direction. 

a.    M. 

Feet.         Naut.  Miles. 

Magnetic. 

THE  WEATHER. 

A.M.    9  45 

10,560      or      1-7 

E"N$N 



10     0 

10,560     .     .     1-7 

n 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORTS. 

»  15 

10,440     .    .     1-7 

»» 

„  30 

10,320     .     .     1-7 

n 

Saturday 

Oct.  4, 

B. 

E. 

M. 

I>. 

r. 

C. 

I. 

B. 

S. 

-  A.H. 

,,  45 

9,120     .     .     1-5 

» 

11     0 

8,760     .     .     1-4 

ji 

Pcnzance... 

30-51 

60 

59 

Z 

0 

8 

0. 

— 

1 

Plymouth... 

30-49 

61 

58 

X 

2 

7 

0. 

— 

1 

r    15 

7,560     .     .     1-2 

EbN^N 

30-51 

56 

56 

NW 

2 

1 

o. 

2 

••  30 

6,840     .     .     1-1 

Weymouth.. 

30-49 

60 

58 

NW 

1 

9 

o. 

— 

3 

»  45 

5,640     .     .    09 

)1 

Portsmouth. 

30-46 

61 

58 

NW 

3 

6 

0. 

—  |_l 

3 

P.M.  12    0 

4,680     .     .     0-8 

)) 

Dover  

3"-45 

:-eo 

57 

NW 

3 

9 

m. 

— 

2 

London  

30-46 

56 

54 

NW 

2 

9 

m. 

— 

— 

„  15 

3,000     .     .     0-5 

ENE 

Yarmouth.. 

30-44 

58 

57 

NW 

8 

6 

o. 

— 

1 

,.  30 

2,160     .     .    0-3 

NEJE 

„  45 

1,440     .     .     0-2 

N»E 

EXPLAKATIO.V  —  B.  Barometer,  corrected  and  reduced  to  32  deg. 

at  mean  sea 

level  ; 

each  10  feet  of  vertical  rise  causing  about  one- 

1     0 

1,440     .    .    0-2 

NW 

hundredth  of  an   inch  diminution,  and  each  10  deg.  above  32  deg. 

catuing   nearly  three-hnndredths   increase.     E.   Exposed  thermo- 

» 15 

2,520     .     .    0-4 

WJS 

meter  in  shade.     M.    Moistened  bulb  (for  evaporation  and   dew 

point).     D. 

Direction  of  wind  (true  —  two  points  left  of  magnetic). 

„  30 

3,600     .    .    0-6 

wjy 

F.  Force  (1 

to  12- 

estimated).    C.  Cloud  (1  to  9).    I.  Initials:—  b., 

blue  sky  ;  c.,  clouds  (detached)  ;    f.,  fog;  h.,  hail  ;   1.,  lightning; 

„  45 

4,800     .     .    08 

W"S 

m.,  misty  (hazy);  o 

,  overcast  (dull);  r.,  rain;  s.,  snow;  t.,  thunder. 

R.  Rainfall, 

or  snow,  or  hail  (melted),  since  last  report.     S.  Sea 

disturbance 

(1  to  »).     X.  Calm. 

RESULT.  —  The    Flood,    or    Easterly-going, 

Stream  turned  to  the  Westward  at  12h.  50m., 

or  4h.  37m.,  after  High  Water  upon  the  Shore. 

with  Reference  to  the  Landing  of  Caesar  in  Britain. 
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STATION  (K). 


4th  October,  1862. 
Following  Full  Moon,  October  7th,  at  8h.  46m.  P.M. 


STATION(L). 


4th  October,  1862. 
Following  Full  Moon,  October  7th,  at  8h.  46m.  P.M. 


Mean  Time         Kate  of  Stream  Per  Hour. 

Direction. 

Dover 
Mean  Time. 

Kate  of  Stream  per  Hour.          Direction. 

-'   -«     '. 
11.      M. 

Feet.             Xaut.  Miles.        Magnetic. 

H.     M.             Feet.           Naut.  Milt*.         Magnetic. 

A.M.    10    15 

11,400      or      1-9 

EJN 

A.M.    10    30 

9  000      or      1-5 

East 

>,  30 

10,200     .     .     1-7 

» 

„  45 

8,400     .     .     1-4 

» 

,,45 

10,200     .     .     1-7 

EJN 

11     0 

7,800     .     .     1-8 

EJS 

11     0 

8,400     .     .     1-4 

H 

„  15 

6,600     .     .     1-1 

J» 

,,  15 

8,280     .     .     14 

» 

»  30 

6,000     .     .     1-0 

» 

„  30 

7,200     .     .     1-2 

East 

„  45 

5,520     .     .     0-9 

J> 

,,45 

6,360     .     .     10 

E£S 

P.M.  12     0 

4,200     .     .    0-7 

»» 

P.M.  12     0 

5,400     .     .     0-9 

East 

»  15 

3,000    .     .     0-5 

J> 

„  15 

4,080     .     .     07 

EJS 

„  30 

2,160     .     .     0-4 

»J 

,,  30 

2,400     .     .     0-4 

SEjE 

»  45 

1,680     .     .     0-3 

E"S§S 

,,45 

720     .     .     01 

SE 

I     0 

840     .     .     0-1 

SEbS 

1     0 

0     .    .        0 

Slack 

„  15 

1,800     .     .     0-3 

sw 

»  15 

1,560     .     .     0.2 

West 

„  SO 

2,400     .     .     0-4 

sw»\v 

„  30 

4,440     .     .     0-7 

» 

,,45 

6,000     .     .     1-0 

w»s 

,,45 

5,040     .     .     0-8 

WjS 

• 

RESULT.  —  The  Flood,  or  Easterly-going,  Stream 
turned  to  the  Westward  at  Ih.  Om.  p.m.,  or  4h.  47m. 
after  High  Water  upon  the  shore. 

RESULT.  —  The  Flood,  or  Easterly-going,  Stream 
turned  to  the  Westward  at  Ih.  7m.  p.m.,  or  4h.  54m. 
after  High  Water  upon  the  shore. 

EDWD.  K.  CALVEE,  Surveyor. 
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V. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 

held  Tuesday,  Jan.  20th,  1863. 

"  Read,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  addressed  to  the  President, 
and  dated  January  19th,  1863,  inclosing  a  Report  on  the  result  of  recent  hydro- 
graphical  observations  off  Dover,  entered  into  at  the  instance  of  Earl  Stan- 
hope as  President. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  letter  and  its  inclosures  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
with  a  request  that  he  will  convey  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  for  the  communication." 


VI. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  the  EARL  STANHOPE,  President,  toC.K.  WATSON,  Esq., 
Secretary,  dated  Chevening,  Jan.  22,  1863. 

"  I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  which  I  have  written  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  at  the  last  Council,  and  which  I  would 
request  you  to  forward,  first  making  a  copy  of  it  to  be  laid  before  the  next 
Council. 

"  I  also  send  you  back  the  Report  in  question  for  the  Executive  Committee, 
who,  I  trust,  will  carry  out  the  wish  which,  as  you  inform  me,  was  expressed  at 
the  last  Council, — that  a  careful  digest  of  it  should  be  prepared. 

"  Towards  this  object  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  at  once  put  yourself 
in  communication  with  Admiral  Smyth,  at  St.  John's  Lodge,  Aylesbury.  I 
know  that  he  takes  great  interest  in  the  point  at  issue,  having  recently  had 
several  letters  from  him  relative  to  it ;  and  his  naval  experience,  great  on  all 
points,  but  great  above  all  on  the  whole  question  of  tidal  experiments,  would 
render  his  aid  invaluable  towards  such  a  digest  in  a  popular  form  as  is  now 
desired." 


v'i tli  Reference  to  the  Landing  of  Caesar  in  Britain.  299 

VII. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Jan.  29tft,  1863. 

"Read,  a  letter  from  Earl  Stanhope,  dated  Chevening,  Jan.  22nd,  1863. 
requesting  this  Committee  to  undertake  the  task  of  making  a  digest  of  the 
report  sent  in  by  the  Admiralty  on  the  state  of  the  tides  off  Dover,  as  recom- 
mended at  the  last  meeting  of  Council;  and  suggesting  that  Admiral  Smyth 
be  invited  to  afford  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  his  co-operation  in  making  this 
digest. 

"Also,  a  letter  from  Admiral  Smyth,  written  on  the  receipt  of  the  corre- 
spondence and  report  forwarded  to  him  by  the  Secretary,  and  requesting  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  digest  contemplated  by  the  Committee. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  letter  be  written  to  Admiral  Smyth  according  to  the  draft 
submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Secretary." 

NO.  vni. 

Letter  from  C.  K.  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  to  Vice-Admiral 
W.  H.  SMYTH,  E.S.A. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House, 

Jan.  29,  18C3. 
MY  DEAR  SlK, 

The  Executive  Committee  who  met  this  day  at  4  p.m.  have  had  under  their 
consideration  the  proposal  made  by  Lord  Stanhope,  viz.,  that  you  should  be 
invited  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  your  invaluable  co-operation  in  preparing, 
as  the  Council  suggest,  a  Digest  of  the  Correspondence  with  the  Admiralty  on 
the  subject  of  the  tides  off  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Report  with  which  the  Admiralty  have  been  good  enough,  at  the  instance  of 
the  President  and  Council,  to  favour  the  Society. 

The  Committee  have  also  had  before  them  the  letter  of  the  28th  instant  which 
you  addressed  to  me  on  the  purport  of  the  word  Digest,  and  on  the  propriety  of 
communicating  with  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  in  making 
such  a  Digest,  to  travel  out  of  the  limits  within  which  the  Admiralty  have 
confined  their  observations  into  any  conclusions  or  speculations  as  to  the  precise 
spot  at  which  Coesar  effected  a  landing  on  our  shores.  The  only  point  which 
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ought  in  their  judgment  to  be  digested  into  a  more  popular  and  readable  form 
than  that  of  nautical  tables  is  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  evidence  borne  by 
tidal  observations  on  this  disputed  problem  of  our  early  history.  Upon  such 
observations,  it  would  appear  from  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Lewin  and  Dr.  Cardwell, 
the  whole  controversy  has  ultimately  been  brought  to  turn.  It  is  obviously  most 
desirable  that  their  precise  character  and  significance  should  be  laid  before  the 
Society  in  a  tangible  shape,  divested  of  all  collateral  discussions,  and  irrespective 
of  all  ulterior  results.  Those  results  it  may  be  left,  on  some  other  occasion,  to 
yourself,  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  to  Mr.  Lewin,  or  others,  to  elicit,  each  for 
himself,  from  the  new  data  furnished  by  the  Admiralty's  Report.  The  Com- 
mittee only  hope  that  such  ulterior  results  may  themselves  be  laid  before  this 
Society,  to  whose  noble  President  the  public  will  be  indebted  for  the  inquiry 
which  has  been  instituted  by  the  Admiralty,  and  for  the  important  data  which 
that  inquiry  has  supplied. 

Such  being  the  object  which  the  Committee  have  in  view  in  making  the  digest 
to  which  they  invite  your  co-operation,  they  think  you  will  agree  with  them  that 
it  would  be  well  to  refrain  for  the  present  from  entering  into  communication 
Mrith  the  Astronomer  Royal  on  the  subject  of  these  tidal  observations. 

Believe  me 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON. 

Vice-Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  K.S.F.,  D.C.L., 
&c.  &c. 

No.  IX. 

Digest  of  the  Tables  of  Tidal  Observations  off  Dover,  prepared  by  Vice- Admiral 
W.  H.  SMYTH,  F.S.A.,  and  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter  to  C.  K.  WATSON, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary. 

St.  John's  Lodge,  9th  Feb.,  1863. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

As  you  wish  me  to  render  a  kind  of  digest  of  the  recent  tidal  researches  made 
by  the  Admiralty  at  the  request  of  Earl  Stanhope,  I  herewith  inclose  a  table  of 
the  eleven  stations  where  the  time  of  the  turn  of  tide,  together  with  the  duration 
and  velocity  of  each  stream,  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully  noted  by  Mr. 
Edward  Killwick  Calver,  the  skilful  officer  to  whom  the  recent  survey  in  the 
Strait  of  Dover  was  entrusted  by  their  lordships  : — 
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DATE. 

STATION. 

1 

Velocity. 

2 

Duration  E. 

3 

UurationW. 

4 

Turn. 

5 

Mean. 

• 

b.  in. 

b.  m. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

( 

10,800 

5.30 

— 

11.57 

s 

A    - 

P.M. 

'I 

8,600 

— 

6.  0 

__ 

August  21    . 

12.16 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table 

B 

7,200 

4.  0 

— 

12.20 

that: 

C 

9,800 

6.30 

12.32 

1.  The  maximum  velocity  varies  from 

7,200  to  12,000  feet  per  hour. 

; 

D 

11,520 

6.30 

— 

12.37 

2.  The  duration  of  the   Flood,  or 

September  4  . 

E 

12,000 

5.  0 

— 

12.52 

12.42 

Eastward,  Stream  is  also  very 
variable. 

F 

10,320 

7.  0 

— 

12.37 

3.  The    duration   of    the    Ebb,   or 

Westward,  Stream    was    ob- 

| 

10,200 

6.15 

— 

1.15 

served  twice  only. 

Septembers  . 

Gl 

10,200 

— 

5.45 

— 

1.23 

4.  The    time    of    turning    depends 
somewhat  on  locality. 

II 

8,760 

4.30 

— 

1.30 

5.  The  mean  time  of  turning  suf- 

fices for  practice. 

I 

10,560 

6.  0 

— 

12.  5 

October  4.     . 

K 

11,400 

5.30 

— 

1.  0 

12.44 

L 

9,000 

5.  0 

1.  7 

On  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  selected  stations  are  spread  over  an  area 
of  about  4  miles  from  east  to  west,  from  the  South  Foreland  to  Shakspeare's 
Cliff,  and  to  about  1£  mile  south  of  the  coast-line  between  those  two  localities. 
The  dates  chosen  were  in  accordance  with  the  narrative  of  Julius  Caesar,  namely, 
four  days  before  the  full,  as  having  been  the  time  of  the  invader's  landing  on  our 
shores.  These  stations'  are  all  within  the  soundings  taken  by  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  Beechey,  which  begin  at  1£  mile  in  the  offing,  so  that  now  the  whole 
ground  is  fairly  covered, — an  acquisition  to  navigation. 

The  necessary  observations  were  repeated  at  a  similar  period  of  four  lunations 
during  the  last  autumn,  all  confirming  each  other  to  within  a  trifle  ;  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  sensible  difference  in  the  time  of  turn  of  tide-stream  from  half 
a  mile  distance  from  the  shore  to  1£  mile.  This  degree  of  precision  is  all  that 
can  be  obtained,  since  the  prevailing  winds  are  known  to  have  great  influence  on 
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the  surface-water  from  local  peculiarities.  Moreover,  it  was  only  on  the  21st  of 
August  and  the  5th  of  September  that  the  observations  were  continued  tlirough 
the  east  and  west  streams. 

The  final  result  of  this  scrutiny  is,  that,  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  full  moon, 
the  tide  turns  to  the  westward  off  Dover  between  noon  and  1  P.M.,  soonest  near 
the  beach  and  latest  in  the  offing.  It  also  appears  that  the  turn  is  sooner  to  the 
east  of  Dover  than  to  the  west ;  still  not  differing  more  than  an  hour  in  that 
confined  gorge  of  the  channel,  whatever  it  may  do  further  to  the  westward, 
where  the  breadth  increases  greatly.  The  substance  of  this  reasoning  is  readily 
traceable  in  Mr.  Calver's  trustworthy  representation  of  the  site  of  his  late  opera- 
tions, the  times  of  tide  being  carefully  tabulated,  with  the  other  phenomena  of 
the  moving  waters,  within  the  limits  specified  by  Lord  Stanhope. 

In  conclusion — as  Admiral  Beechey  formerly  served  under  my  command  and 
was  equally  zealous  and  able — I  cannot  but  take  leave  to  express  my  gratifica- 
tion on  finding,  from  these  valuable  documents,  that  his  accuracy  as  to  the  turn  of 
stream  is  now  so  completely  proved :  and  it  therefore  follows  that  such  deductions 
as  may  be  drawn  from  his  bases  are  entitled  to  the  gravest  consideration. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  SMYTH. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Sec.  S.A. 


ERRATUM.— P.  289,  1.  13,  for  N.W.  and  S.E.  read  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E. 


XVI. —  Observations  on  the  Question  of  the  Spot  at  which  Ccesar  landed,  as 
affected  by  the  Communication  received  from  the  Admiralty  on  the  Tides  in 
the  Channel.  By  G.  B.  AIJIY,  Esq.  Astronomer  Royal. 


Read  February  12th,  1863. 


HAVING  been  invited  to  address  to  the  Society  any  remarks  which  might  occur 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  communication  from  the  Admiralty,  I  would  first 
observe  that  the  result  of  this  investigation  proves  the  great  advantage  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  President  and  Council,  namely,  that  of  referring  to  official 
authority  for  the  determination  of  critical  points  applying  to  the  question  at 
issue.  The  Society  have  expressed  so  fully  their  sense  of  the  liberality  and 
courtesy  of  the  First  Lord  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  care  bestowed  on 
this  matter  by  the  Hydrographer,  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  on  that 
subject.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  advert  lightly  to  the  history  of  these  inves- 
tigations, and  state  how  the  hydrographical  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Admiralty 
bears  upon  the  matter. 

So  far  as  I  have  remarked,  no  one  of  the  former  investigators  of  the  landing- 
place  of  Julius  Caesar  alluded  to  the  tidal  question  at  all.  Halley  noticed  it, 
but  Halley 's  business  was  not  to  fix  the  place  of  the  landing,  but  to  fix  the  time. 
It  was  by  myself  (deriving  my  notice  of  the  tidal  point  from  Halley's  suggestion) 
that  the  use  of  the  comparison  of  tides  for  the  determination  of  locality  was  first 
made.  I  had  the  great  advantage,  to  which  no  preceding  investigator  had  had 
anything  similar,  of  referring  to  the  late  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Beechey's 
examination  of  the  tide-streams,  and  by  means  of  these  I  was  enabled  to 
pronounce  positively,  in  a  paper  which  the  Society  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
print  in  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  that  the  supposed  landing 
at  Deal  or  Walmer  was  absolutely  impossible. 

The  nature  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  state  of  tides  is  shown  to  lead  to 
this  or  any  other  conclusion  has  been  fully  explained  by  the  President  in 
introducing  the  Admiralty  communication.  It  appears  from  Caesar's  account  that, 
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on  the  fourth  day  before  full  moon,  he  anchored  under  cliffs  of  the  British  coast, 
and  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  sailed  eight  miles  with  the  tide  to  an 
easy  beach  with  an  open  plain  behind  it.  The  only  places  which  can  be  suggested 
for  this  occurrence  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cliffs  of  Dover  and  the  beach  of 
Walmer  or  Deal  (in  which  case  the  tidal  stream  must  be  running  to  the  N.E.); 
on  the  other  hand,  either  the  cliffs  of  Folkestone  and,  the  beach  of  or  near 
Romney  Marsh,  or  the  cliffs  of  Bexhill  and  the  beach  of  Pevensey  Bay  (in  either 
of  which  cases  the  tidal  stream  must  be  running  to  S."W.  or  W.)  And  the 
question  now  becomes,  Which  way  is  the  tide  running  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  fourth  day  before  full  moon  ? 

Captain  Beech ey's  observations  enabled  me  to  state  distinctly  that  the  tide  is 
then  running  nearly  with  its  maximum  speed  to  the  "W.  or  S.W.,  and  that  the  sup- 
position of  Dover  and  Deal  or  Walmer  being  the  places  concerned  was  therefore 
entirely  untenable. 

When  I  heard  of  Dr.  Cardwell's  doubts  on  the  tidal  portion  of  this  reasoning,  I 
was  very  much  astonished.  I  knew  well  the  extreme  accuracy  of  Captain 
Beechey,  and  I  knew  that  his  business  had  been  expressly  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  tidal  streams.  But  when,  by  favour  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,  I 
was  enabled  to  examine  his  work  closely,  I  perceived  that  there  were  ample  means 
of  explaining  the  apparent  foundation  for  his  doubts. 

I  will  first  remark  that,  in  Dr.  Cardwell's  pamphlet,  there  are  two  stigmas  cast 
on  Captain  Beechey's  tidal  report.  One  of  these  is  unimportant  as  applying 
directly  to  the  present  subject ;  but  it  is  not  unimportant  as  applying  indirectly, 
because  the  general  credit  of  Captain  Beechey's  observations  is  affected  by  it.  I 
will  copy  the  two  points  from  page  14  of  Dr.  Cardwell's  essay.  After  adverting 
to  the  ability  of  the  seafaring  men  about  Folkestone,  Dr.  Cardwell  states  that  he 
put  questions  to  them,  and  received  answers  from  them,  in  writing,  as  follows : 

First  question. — How  soon  after  high-water  does  the  stream  begin  to  run  down  Channel  ? — 
Answer. — In  two  hours. 

Second  question. — How  long  afterwards  does  it  continue  to  run  down  Channel  ?  Answer. — 
Five  hours. 

And  he  then  remarks, 

This  information  differs  materially  from  the  notices  of  the  tide-tables.  It  gives  two  hours  less 
for  the  turning  of  the  stream  after  high  water,  and  again  two  hours  less  for  the  continuance  of  the 
stream  down  Channel  afterwards. 

For  the  moment  I  will  advert  only  to  the  second  of  these  supposed  errors. 
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Now  the  information  which  Dr.  Cardwell  has  misunderstood  will  be  found  on 
page  15  of  Dr.  Cardwell's  pamphlet.  It  is  a  copy,  intended  to  be  accurate,  of 
my  citation  of  Captain  Beechey's  information  :  "  At  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
the  stream  makes  to  the  westward  off  Dover  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  shore  about  three  hours  ten  minutes."  But  it  was  not  so  written  either 
by  Captain  Beechey  or  by  me.  It  was  written  "  At  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
the  stream  makes  to  the  westward,  &c.  about  3h.  10m."  This  is  the  way,  in 
common  use  among  nautical  men  and  astronomers,  of  writing  down  the  time  of 
day  at  which  a  phenomenon  will  occur.  In  common  language  it  would  be,  "  At 
full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  stream  makes  to  the  westward,  &c.  at  ten 
minutes  past  three  in  the  afternoon."  Dr.  Cardwell,  by  changing  the  form  of 
writing,  has  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  3h.  10m.  applied  to  the  duration 
of  the  phenomenon.  It  applies  to  no  such  thing ;  it  applies  only  to  the  time 
of  day  at  which  the  phenomenon  began.  I  had  no  interest  in  knowing  how  long 
it  lasted,  and  did  not  ask  for  information  on  that  point,  and  did  not  receive  any. 
We  know  abundantly  that  the  duration  exceeds  five  hours  (  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
six  hours),  but  it  is  of  no  moment  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Having  thus  vindicated  Captain  Beechey's  reputation  on  the  second  point  of 
stigma,  I  will  show  how  the  late  observations  vindicate  it  on  the  first. 

Dr.  Cardwell  had  conceived  that  the  in-shore  currents  might  perhaps  differ 
materially  from  those  further  from  the  coast.  To  solve  this  question  the 
Admiralty  caused  observations  to  be  made  at  eleven  stations,  thus  distributed  : 
four  stations,  IT,  A,  B,  F,  are  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  three  stations, 
L,  K,  I,  are  about  one  mile  from  the  shore ;  four  stations,  G,  C,  D,  E,  are 
about  one  and  a  half  mile  from  the  shore ;  the  general  range  being  from  Shak- 
speare's  Cliff  to  the  South  Foreland.  The  outer  series  may  be  considered  as 
uniting  with  Captain  Beechey's,  so  that  the  ground  is  now  fairly  covered.  The 
following  are  the  times  at  which  the  stream  was  observed  to  turn  to  the  west. 
In  interpreting  the  relation  of  the  days  to  the  phase  of  the  moon,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  for  tidal  purposes,  new  moon  and  full  moon  are  equivalent. 

NEW  MOON  1862,  AUGUST  25xn,  9ii.  40M.  A.M. 
Tidal  stream  turned  to  the  west, — 

H.        M. 

Station  A,  August  21,  11  57  A.M. 

Four  days  before  new  moon.    |    Station  B,  August  21,  12  '_'()  P.M. 

Station  C,  August  21,  12  32. 
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FULL  MOON,  SKPTEMBEU  STH,  7n.  57M.  A.M. 
Tidal  stream  turned  to  the  west, — 

11.       M. 

I    Station  D,  September  4th,  12  37  P.M. 

Four  days  before  full  moon.          Station  E,  September  4th,  12  52. 

Station  F,  September  4th.  12  37. 

_.  f   Station  G,  September  5th,     1    15  I'.M  . 

1  hree  days  before  full  moon.     (    ,,      .       TT 

\   Station  H,  September  5th,     1  30. 

FULL  MOON,  OCTOBER  7TH,  8n.  45n.  p  M. 
Tidal  stream  turned  to  the  west,— 

H.      H. 

Three  days  and  a  half  before        Station  l>  October  4th'  I2  50  P'M' 
full  moon.  Station  K,  October  4th,    1     0. 

I    Station  L,  October  4th,    1     7. 

Here  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  every  case,  the  day  of  observation  is 
either  three  days  or  four  days  before  new  or  full  moon,  and  that  thus  the  circum- 
stances of  observation  agree  exactly  with  those  of  Caesar's  expedition.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  very  little  depends  on  the  distance  from  the  shore,  or  on  the 
position  as  along  the  shore ;  and  that,  for  three  days  before  new  or  full  moon,  we 
may  say  without  sensible  error  that  the  stream  turns  to  the  west  at  Ih.  precisely, 
as  I  had  inferred  from  Captain  Beechey's  observations,  and  that  at  3h.  in  the 
afternoon  the  stream  is  running  rapidly  to  the  west  (its  rate  is  nearly  two  knots). 
The  accuracy  of  Captain  Beechey  is  therefore  completely  vindicated  on  this  point 
also ;  and  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  Caesar's  landing  cannot  have  been 
at  Dover. 

On  the  question  that  remains,  namely,  whether  Caesar  landed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Romney  Marsh  or  in  Pevensey  Bay,  I  will  not  on  this  occasion  say  a 
single  word. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  inquire  how  Dr.  Cardwell  can  have  been  led  into  such 
an  error.  To  shew  how  a  conjectural  explanation  can  be  offered,  I  will  advert 
to  the  exact  terms  in  which  he  proposed  his  questions  :  — 

(Page  14.)     How  soon  after  high-water  does  the  stream  begin  to  run  down  Channel? 

(Page  16.)  Many  years  ago  some  transports  lay  off  Dover,  say  half  a  mile  from  the  shore— on 
that  day  it  was  high- water  at  7h.  31m.  A.M.  The  transports  lay  off  till  three  o'clock  P.M.,  and 
then  sailed  with  the  tide;  which  way  would  they  go,  up  the  Channel  or  down  the  Channel? 
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The  thing  to  be  particularly  remarked  here  is,  that  the  questions  are  so  pro- 
posed as  to  refer  the  time  of  the  phenomenon  sought  to  the  time  of  high  water. 
If  Dr.  Cardwell  had  said  "  three  days  before  full  moon,"  or  "  four  days  before 
full  moon,"  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  received  -an  accurate  answer 
entirely  in  accord  with  Captain  Beechey's  observations  :  but  he  referred  all  to 
the  time  of  high-water,  and  the  minds  of  nautical  men  in  general  (except  the 
highly  educated  surveyors  directed  by  the  Hydrographer)  are  singularly  confused 
in  regard  to  high  water.  Dr.  Cardwell's  reference  to  7h.  31m.  as  the  time  of 
high  water  at  Dover  on  occasion  of  Caesar's  expedition,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Dr.  Cardwell  understood  it,  is  sensibly  correct ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that, 
if  his  nautical  informants  had  been  asked  to  define  the  time  of  high  water  three 
days  before  full  moon,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understand  it,  they  would  have 
fixed  upon  a  time  differing  from  this  by  some  hours. 

Nautical  men  know,  as  the  case  which  admits  of  easiest  observation,  that,  so 
long  as  the  water  runs  up  a  small  creek,  the  surface  of  the  water  rises  vertically ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  run  down,  its  surface  begins  to  fall.  They  are 
led  to  extend  this  notion  to  rivers  and  large  sea-channels  ;  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  I  have  often  heard  such  statements  as  this,  "  It  is  long  past  high 
water  by  the  shore,  but  it  is  not  yet  high  water  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  for  the 
water  is  still  flowing  up,"  the  fact  being  that  there  is  no  sensible  difference  of 
vertical  elevation,  at  any  time,  between  the  water  at  the  shore  and  the  water  in 
the  middle,  and  that  the  two  must  rise  and  fall  contemporaneously.  Perhaps  I 
shall  not  occupy  the  Society  too  much  on  a  personal  matter  if  I  relate  the  inci- 
dent which  first  threw  light  upon  this  subject  in  my  mind.  When  a  young  man, 
and  before  I  had  studied  the  theory  of  tide-waves,  I  used  to  visit  the  works  of 
the  new  London  Bridge ;  and  on  one  occasion,  standing  on  one  of  the  central 
piers,  I  saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  that,  though  the  water  had  fallen  more  than 
a  foot,  the  tidal  current  was  still  running  rapidly  up  the  river.  I  mentioned  this 
to  my  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Cubitt,  and  he 
answered,  "  The  water  must  flow  upwards  still,  to  produce  high  water  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river."  I  have  seldom  learned  so  much  from  a  few  words 
as  I  did  from  this  answer.  But  the  law  which  I  then  learned  is  very  rarely, 
almost  never,  known  to  water-side  dwellers,  whose  ideas  of  high- water  are  usually 
connected  merely  with  the  cessation  of  flow.  Perhaps  there  is  sometimes  a 
confused  idea  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  two. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  has  been  this  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  persons 
of  whom  Dr.  Cardwell  made  inquiry.  Though  his  own  idea  of  high  water  was 
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correct,  and  applied  correctly  to  the  day  of  lunation  of  Avhich  he  intended  to 
speak,  their  idea  probably  was  incorrect,  and,  when  used  in  combination  with  the 
hour  which  he  assigned,  necessarily  led  to  an  erroneous  day  of  the  lunation  ;  and 
I  offer  this  as  my  conjectural  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Dr.  Card  well's  error. 
The  Admiralty  experiments,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  on  the  proper  days  of 
lunation,  and  correspond  to  the  circumstances  of  Caesar's  expedition. 

In  conclusion  I  congratulate  the  Society  and  the  literary  world  upon  the  great 
step  which  has  been  made  by  the  prudent  action  of  the  Society  in  this  matter. 
It  is  true  that  the  place  of  Caesar's  landing  is  not  positively  denned  by  these 
observations,  but  a  very  important  point  is  gained  when  the  error  which  has 
prevailed  so  long,  and  which  in  its  nature  is  so  seductive,  is  banished  for  ever. 


XVII. — Further  Observations  on  the  ^Landing  of  Ccesar,  in  connection  with  the 
Correspondence  between  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Admiralty.  By 
THOMAS  LEWIN,  Esq.  MA.,  F.S.A. 


Read  February  12th,  1863. 


As  probably  many  of  those  who  have  heard  the  Correspondence  with  the 
Admiralty  read  have  not  made  the  subject  of  Caesar's  Invasion  their  par- 
ticular study,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  the  precise  question  which  the  recent 
survey  by  the  Admiralty  was  intended  to  settle.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
first  invasion  was  in  the  year  B.C.  55,  and  in  the  harvest  month  at  the  south 
of  England,  i.e.  in  August,  and  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Caesar  that  the 
full  moon  occurred  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  arrival.  The  expression  is  "post 
diem  quartum  quam  est  in  Britanniam  ventum  "  (Bell.  Gall.  iv.  28) ;  and  this, 
according  to  the  Latin  idiom,  would  mean  the  fourth  day,  not  exclusive  but 
inclusive  of  the  day  of  arrival,  as  in  the  familiar  passage  of  Cicero,  "  Neque  te 
illo  die,  neque  postero  vidi  .  .  .  post  diem  tertium  veni."  (Cicero,  Philip,  ii.  35.) 
The  full  moon  here  referred  to  has  been  ascertained  by  exact  calculation  to  have 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  30th  August,  B.C.  56.  The  day  of  Caesar's  arrival 
therefore  was  on  Sunday,  27th  August.  He  tells  us  that  he  reached  Britain 
himself  at  10  A.M.  and  waited  for  the  rest  of  his  fleet  until  3  P.M.  when  he  ad- 
vanced eight  miles,  with  the  tide  in  his  favour,  "  et  ventum  et  aestum  uno  tempore 
nactus  secundum."  (Bell.  Gall.  iv.  23) ;  so  that,  assuming  him  to  have  anchored 
off  the  cliifs  between  Dover  and  Sandgate,  if  he  sailed  with  the  flood-tide  he 
would  go  eastward  towards  Deal,  and  if  with  the  ebb  tide  he  would  go  westward 
towards  Hythe.  According  to  the  tide-tables  published  by  the  Admiralty  it  is 
high  tide  at  Dover  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  full  moon,  about  8  A.M.,  and  the 
eastward  or  flood  tide  continues  to  run  about  four  hours  after  high  water,  and 
then  turns  westward,  and  runs  so  for  the  next  six  hours ;  so  that  on  27th  August, 
B.C.  55  (being  the  fourth  day  before  the  full  moon),  it  was  high  water  at  Dover 
about  8  A.M.,  and  the  flood-tide  continued  to  run  up  channel  for  the  next  four 
hours,  or  until  noon,  and  then  turned  westward,  and  ran  in  that  direction  until 
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about  6  P.M.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  tables  can  be  relied  upon  as  applicable 
to  the  question,  Caesar,  if  he  sailed  with  the  tide  at  3  P.M.  on  27th  August  B.C.  55, 
must  have  gone  westward,  towards  Hythe,  and  not  eastward,  towards  Deal.  But 
to  this  the  late  Dr.  Cardwell,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford, 
took  the  following  objection  :  that  the  tide-tables  published  by  the  Admiralty 
were  founded  on  the  survey  of  the  channel  by  Sir  "William  Beechey,  and  that  all 
his  observations  were  made  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  ; 
but  that  Caesar  must  have  anchored  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  and 
that,  according  to  local  information,  the  inshore  tide  was  very  different  from  the 
offshore  tide;  that  in  short,  though  the  tide  at  3  P.M.  on  27th  August  B.C.  55  might 
have  been  running  down  channel  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore,  it  might  still  have  been  running  up  channel  at  a  point  within  the  limits  of 
the  inshore  tide. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  an  omission  in 
their  tables,  the  Admiralty,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  consented  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  tides  at  Dover  within  the  limits  of  the  one  and  a  half  mile 
which  had  before  been  neglected.  This  duty  was  entrusted  to  Surveyor  Calver, 
whose  report  is  before  the  Society;  and  it  appears  that  the  survey  extended 
four  miles  in  length,  viz.  from  the  South  Foreland  to  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Observations  were  made  in  favourable  weather 
in  the  three  consecutive  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  In  August 
tbe  observations  extended  to  three  different  stations  within  the  limits  mentioned, 
and  were  made  on  the  fifth  day  before  the  full  moon,  and  in  September  obser- 
vations were  also  made  at  three  different  stations  on  the  fifth  day  before  the  full 
moon ;  and  this  day  was  probably  selected  for  some  of  the  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  those  (if  any)  who  might  be  inclined  to  place  the  arrival  of  Caesar  on 
the  fifth,  instead  of  the  fourth,  day  inclusive  before  the  full.  It  is,  however, 
very  generally  admitted  that  the  day  of  Caesar's  arrival  was  the  fourth  day  inclu- 
sive before  the  full,  and  attention  is  therefore  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  that 
day.  No  observations  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  full  were  made  in  the  month 
of  August ;  but  observations  were  made  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  full  at  two 
different  stations  in  the  month  of  September,  and  at  three  different  stations  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  the  results  are  these  : — On  the  fourth  day  before  the 
full  in  the  month  of  September  it  was  high  water  at  Dover  at  8h.  17m.  A.M. 
and  the  tide  or  current  ran  eastward  until  Ih.  15m.  P.M.  at  the  one  station,  and 
until  Ih.  30m.  P.M.  at  the  other  station,  when  it  turned  westward,  and  ran  in  that 
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direction  until  5h.  53m,  P.M.  In  the  month  of  October  on  the  fourth  day  before 
the  full  it  was  high  water  at  Dover  at  8h.  13m.  A.M.,  and  the  tide  or  current  ran  east- 
ward until  12h.  50m.  at  one  station,  and  until  Ih.  Om.  P.M.  at  another  station,  and 
until  Ih.  7m.  P.M.  at  the  third  station,  when  it  turned  westward.  The  duration 
of  the  westward  current  or  ebb-tide  was  made  the  subject  of  two  observations 
only ;  and  according  to  one  of  them  it  ran  for  6h.  10m.,  and  according  to  the 
other  for  5h.  53m.  The  general  result  as  stated  by  Surveyor  Calver  himself 
was  this,  viz.  that  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  full,  assuming  high  water  at'Dover 
to  have  been  even  so  early  as  7h.  31m.  A.M.,  the  tide  would  turn  westward  at  12h. 
19m.  and  would  run  so  until  6h.  34m.  The  recent  survey  therefore  by  the 
Admiralty  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  no  substantial  distinction  between  the 
inshore  tide  and  the  offshore  tide,  and  that  with  high  water  at  Dover  at  7h.  31m. 
A.M.  (and  it  could  not  be  placed  earlier,  but  was  probably  much  later,  viz.  at 
8  A.M.),  the  tide  or  current  ran  eastward  towards  Deal  until  between  12  and 
1  P.M.  and  then  ran  westward  until  between  6  and  7  P.M. 

Although,  however,  the  set  of  the  tides  as  now  ascertained  by  the  Admiralty 
is  the  most  important  element,  and  may  be  considered  by  many  as  decisive  of 
the  question,  yet  other  arguments  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  which  equally 
favour  the  hypothesis  that  Caesar  landed  at  Hythe,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
hypothesis  that  he  landed  at  Deal.  The  learned  D'Anville,  for  instance,  placed 
the  disembarcation  at  Hythe  on  the  strength  of  the  following  argument,  and  it 
certainly  appears  conclusive : — Caesar  on  the  second  invasion  started  from  the 
same  port  in  Gaul  for  the  same  port  in  Britain,  as  in  the  previous  year.  He 
set  sail  with  a  south-west  wind  (the  most  favourable  for  a  passage  from  Boulogne) 
at  sunset,  but  at  midnight  the  wind  dropped,  and  he  was  drifted  out  of  his  course 
by  the  current,  and  at  break  of  day  saw  Britain  on  his  left  hand.  "  Leni  Africo 
provectus  media  circiter  nocte,  vento  intermisso,  cursum  non  tenuit,  et  longius 
delatus  aestu,  ort&  luce,  sub  sinistra  Britanniam  relictam  conspexit."  (Bell.  Gall, 
v.  8.)  Was  this  drift  up  channel,  or  down  channel  ?  Whether  the  vessel  was 
under  sail  or  merely  drifting,  the  broadside  would  be  to  the  current,  and  the  head 
turned  to  the  north.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  mid-channel  he  was  carried 
to  the  west,  he  would  see  Britain  in  the  morning  immediately  before  him ;  but 
if,  when  he  was  halfway  across,  the  tide  carried  him  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
up  channel  to  the  east,  the  phenomenon  observed  by  Caesar  would  actually 
occur,  that  is,  he  would  then  be  off  the  South  Foreland,  and,  with  the  head  of 
the  vessel  turned  northward,  he  would  on  his  left  hand  see  the  high  cliffs 
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between  Dover  and  Sandgate,  but  on  his  right  hand  he  would  discern  nothing 
but  the  ocean. 

A<?ain,  on  discovering  at  break  of  dav  how  far  he  had  been  carried  out  of 

v 

his  course  by  the  drift,  what  was  the  step  taken?  Had  he  been  making  for 
Deal  he  would  in  drifting  up  channel  have  been  advancing  in  the  right  direction, 
but  on  finding  himself  off  the  South  Foreland  he  waited,  he  says,  until  the  change 
of  the  current,  and  then  turned  back  again  with  it,  and  by  dint  of  rowing  reached 
the  landing-place  of  the  year  before  about  noon.  "  Turn  rursus  a3stus  conunu- 
tationem  secutus  remis  contendit,  ut  earn  partem  insulae  caperet,  qua  optimum 
esse  egressum  superiore  aestate  cognoverat."  (Bell.  Gall.  v.  8.)  As  the  tide  had 
carried  him  up  channel,  the  turn  of  the  tide,  or  the  ebb,  was  of  course  down 
channel.  If  Deal  had  been  his  object,  he  would  have  steered  across,  if  not 
even  against,  the  current ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  went  along  with  it,  or 
down  channel,  and  the  port  he  was  in  search  of  must  therefore  have  been  west- 
ward, in  the  same  direction  as  the  tide,  and  not  eastward  towards  Deal. 

Another  observation  arising  out  of  the  same  part  of  the  narrative  is  this : 
Caesar  had  with  him  on  this  second  invasion  a  fleet  (including  tenders)  of  800 
vessels,  and,  when  in  the  morning  he  found  himself  off  the  South  Foreland, 
he  was  close  to  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and,  if  it  were  low  water,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  so  vast  an  armament  could  have  escaped  wreck  upon  the  Goodwins.  Have 
we  then  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  at  that  time  it  was  low  water  or  not  ? 
Csesar  states  that  he  waited,  before  he  moved,  until  the  turn  of  the  tide,  that  is, 
until  the  current  which  had  carried  him  up  channel  turned  down  channel.  This 
change  occurs  off  Dover  at  four  hours  after  high  water ;  and  as  Caesar,  after 
weighing  anchor,  was  many  hours  on  the  passage  before  he  reached  the  port  at 
noon,  he  must,  on  the  supposition  that  he  landed  at  Deal,  have  carried  his  whole 
fleet  at  low  water  over  the  Goodwins.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  made  for  Hythe, 
he  would,  on  turning  back  with  the  tide  off  the  South  Foreland,  have  altogether 
avoided  the  Goodwins ;  and  as  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  risks  upon  that 
dangerous  bank,  the  inference  is  that  he  went  westward  in  the  direction  for 
Hythe. 

Again,  how  far  does  the  nature  of  the  shore  where  he  landed  correspond  with  the 
coast  of  Deal  ?  The  shore  at  the  landing-place  is  described  as  shelving  so  gra- 
dually that  the  vessels  could  not  approach  the  beach,  insomuch  that  the  Britons 
rushed  into  the  water,  and  assailed  the  Romans  in  their  ships,  and  when  eventually 
the  legions  leaped  into  the  sea,  they  had  to  wade  a  considerable  distance  before 
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they  reached  the  shore.  (Bell.  Gall.  iv.  24  et  seq.)  This  answers  minutely  to 
the  coast  at  Hythe,  where  the  shore  shelves  so  very  gradually  that  even  colliers 
cannot  come  up  to  the  beach  ;  but  at  Deal,  on  the  contrary,  you  go  at  once  into 
deep  water,  so  that  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  can  almost  touch  the  beach, 
and  those  on  board  may  leap  at  once  upon  the  shore. 

What  also  was  the  nature  of  the  land  where  the  disembarcation  was  effected  ? 
It  is  described  by  Csesar  as  open,  "  apertum,"  and  fiat,  "planum"  (Bell.  Gall, 
iv.  23),  and  the  marsh  at  Hythe  is  a  perfect  flat ;  and  indeed  the  marshes  on 
the  south  coast  are  commonly  called  Flats.  But  this  description  does  not  agree 
with  the  part  about  Deal,  for  the  chalk  cliffs  reach  all  the  way  from  the  South 
Foreland  to  Walmer ;  and  between  Walmer  and  Deal,  though  there  are  no  cliffs, 
the  ground  is  uneven,  and  cannot  be  called  a  flat. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  Caesar,  Dion  Cassius,  Plutarch,  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  all  with  one  voice  refer  to  the  marshes  at  the  place  of  landing,  and 
marshes  would  of  course  be  found  in  the  tract  which  was  called,  par  excellence, 
"  The  Marsh."  They  would  in  particular  be  found  about  Hythe,  where  was  the 
port  which  was  then  kept  open  by  the  streams  at  the  back  of  Hythe,  since 
diverted  into  the  military  canal.  But  who  has  heard  of  a  marsh  at  Deal  ?  Even 
those  who  advocate  Deal,  as  Halley,  are  obliged  to  admit  that  all  there  is  "  firm 
and  dry  ground,"  and  are  driven  to  the  conjecture  (not  supported  by  any 
evidence)  that  the  coast  in  that  part  might  have  totally  altered  its  character  since 
the  time  of  Caesar. 

Again,  the  last-mentioned  writer,  Valerius  Maximus,  speaks  of  two  small 
islands  at  the  landing-place ;  for  he  relates  (Valer.  Max.  lib.  iii.  c.  2)  that  one 
Scaeva  with  a  few  others  were  posted  as  vedettes  on  one  of  these  islands,  and 
that  the  Britons  as  the  tide  ebbed  rushed  across  the  estuary  to  attack  them, 
when  all  fled  but  Scajva,  and  that  he  gallantly  defended  himself  for  some  time, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  the  camp.  It  was  never 
yet  suggested  that  islands  did  exist  or  could  have  existed  at  Deal ;  but  at  Hythe 
not  only  is  it  highly  probable  that  islands  might  have  been  found  in  the  marsh, 
but  the  identical  islands  referred  to  by  the  historian  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered. They  were  close  together,  either  near  to  or  in  the  ancient  port  of 
Hythe,  and  both  of  them  several  feet  above  high-water  mark.  They  are  de- 
picted on  old  maps,  but  when  the  port  was  drained  they  continued  as  eminences, 
or  knolls.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  has  been  the  engineer  of  the  marsh  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  informed  me  that  a  few  years  since  he  carted  away  these 
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eminences,  once  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  adjacent  hollows,  little 
dreaming  at  the  time  that  he  was  removing  important  landmarks  for  determining 
the  true  place  of  Caesar's  landing. 

I  may  mention  in  conclusion  a  circumstance  which  is  curious  as  a  fact, 
whatever  may  be  its  weight  as  an  argument.  Mr.  Elliott  tells  me  that  in  the 
triangular  flat  between  Hythe  and  Sandgate,  but  at  the  Hythe  end,  wherever 
you  dig  you  come  upon  the  bones  of  persons  apparently  slain  in  battle,  i.e.  the 
bones  are  those  of  adults,  and  the  bodies  must  have  been  interred  promiscuously, 
without  the  least  order,  and  at  very  little  depth  below  the  surface.  These 
may  be  the  bones  of  Saxons  or  of  Danes,  but  they  may  also  be  the  bones  of 
the  combatants  who  fell  in  the  conflict  between  the  Romans  and  Britons  at 
Caesar's  first  invasion ;  at  all  events,  it  proves  that  this  spot  was  at  some  time 
or  other  selected  as  the  landing-place  of  an  invading  army. 


XVIII. — On    Two   Egyptian    Tablets  of  the  Ptolemaic   Period.      By  SAMUEL 

BIRCH,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


Read  February  19th,  1863. 


THE  tablets  which  form  the  subject  of  the  following  communication  are  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  which  is  not  rich  in 
inscribed  monuments  of  this  kind.  There  is,  indeed,  a  series  of  tablets  of  this 
period  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  are  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  None  of 
them,  however,  surpass  in  interest  those  now  to  be  described,  which  relate  to  the 
family  of  Pasherenptah.  It  will  be  seen  from  their  contents  that  they  shed 
great  light  on  the  mythology  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  annals  of  the  Lagidse,  and  afford  additional  facts  with  regard  to  the  functions 
and  organisation  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy. 

Tablets  of  this  kind  have  not  attracted  the  attention  due  to  them,  although  a 
slight  precis  of  their  contents  has  been  published.  Two  reasons  have  principally 
contributed  to  this  neglect :  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  Ptolemaic  texts,  which 
have  not  been  studied  with  the  same  care  and  labour  as  the  more  attractive 
monuments  of  the  xvinth  and  xixth  dynasties,  and  the  inferior  interest  taken 
in  inscriptions  of  this  period,  it  being  erroneously  supposed  that  the  usual  classical 
authorities  have  said  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  history  of  the  time.  This  is 
however  by  no  means  the  case ;  and  the  monuments  of  Egypt  under  the  Greek 
and  Roman  domination  contain  much  esoteric  information  not  recorded  in  the 
earlier  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Greek 
opinions  and  dogmas  sensibly  influenced  the  art  and  thought  of  the  age.  The 
substance  however  of  texts,  even  at  this  epoch,  remains  Egyptian,  and  the  Greeks 
only  embroidered  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Egyptian  thought. 

The  first  of  these  tablets  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris  of  Alexandria,"  and  has, 
no  doubt,  like  the  others,  come  from  the  Serapeium  at  Memphis.  The  deceased 
Pasherenptah,  who  is  styled  a  lord  (erpa),  chief,  royal  chancellor,  sole  coun- 
sellor, prophet,  and  chief  of  the  attendants  on  the  altar,  son  of  Petbast  (or 
Petbubastis)  and  Herankh,  kneels  on  both  knees,  wearing  a  skull-cap  with  the 
rot,  or  mystical  lock  of  hair,  at  the  right  side,  the  basui,  a  long  garment 

»  Engraved  in  Prisse,  Monuments  Egyptiens,  fo.  Paris,  1848,  pi.  xxvi.  p.  5  ;  and  in  Sharpe,  Egyptian 
Inscriptions,  fo.  Lond.  1837,  pi.  72,  73. 
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with  girdle,  over  which  is  thrown  a  panther-skin  (anem  en  ati),  and  sandals 
(tebui).  Before  him  is  an  inscription,  and  a  tahle  or  altar  of  reeds,  above 
which  is  inscribed  per  er  khrui  hept  hek,  "  sepulchral  meals  of  food  and 
drink,"  and  below  "oxen,  geese,  incense,  wax,  and  fabrics."  He  is  offering 
to  seven  deities  standing  in  a  row,  the  first  of  whom,  Osiris,  with  his  usual 
attributes,  is  styled  "Osiris,  lord  of  the  Ru-sta,  dwelling  in  the  West,  great 
god  in  Ru-kat."  He  tells  the  deceased,  "  I  give  you  a  good  funeral."  The  second 
deity  is  Hapis,  represented  with  a  bull's  head,  having  an  uraeus  on  the  forehead, 
a  long  head-dress  (namms),  and  a  collar  round  the  neck;  he  wears  a  scaly  tunic 
(shenti),  and  holds  a  crook  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  whip  (khekh)  and  symbol 
of  life  in  the  left.  He  is  styled  "  Hapi-Osiris,  who  dwells  in  the  West,  king 
of  the  gods,  lord  of  ages,  ruler  of  eternity."  "  I  have  given  thee,"  he  says, 
"  all  good  things  in  Taneter."  He  is  followed  by  Isis,  wearing  the  disc,  horns, 
and  throne,  uniting  her  celestial  and  terrestrial  characters,  and  holding  a 
papyrus  sceptre  and  symbol  of  life.  She  is  called  "  Isis,  the  great  mother,  eye 
of  the  Sun,  lady  of  the  heaven,"  and  announces,  "  I  have  brought  thy  soul  to  thy 
body."  Behind  her  stands  Nephthys,  wearing  the  disc  and  horns,  surmounted 
by  her  name ;  she  holds  the  same  sceptre,  and  is  draped  as  Isis.  She  is  entitled 
"Nephthys,  the  sister  goddess,  loving  her  brother,"  and  announces,  "I  have 
brought  delicious  air  to  thy  nostril."  Horus,  wearing  the  pschent,  and  hawk- 
headed,  draped  as  Hapis,  and  holding  a  sceptre  (gam)  and  symbol  of  life,  follows 
Nephthys.  He  is  named  "  Horus,  the  defender  of  his  father  in  Ru-kat,"  and 
tells  the  deceased,  "  I  have  granted  thy  race  to  remain  in  thy  seat."  Anup,  or 
Anubis,  jackal-headed,  follows  Horus,  called  "  Anup,  over  the  Hill,  attached  to 
the  embalment,  resident  in  the  divine  abode,  great  god,  lord  of  the  Taser."  He 
states,  "I  have  given  thee  a  sweet  odour  in  Hades."  Irnouth,  represented  wearing 
a  skull-cap  and  tunic,  and  holding  a  sceptre,  closes  the  line  of  gods.  He  is  styled 
"  Aiemhetp,  son  of  Ptah,  great  in  continual  rewards,"  and  announces,  "  I  have 
given  to  thee  thy  blood  to  be  renewed  and  to  be  well." 

The  gods  are  followed  by  a  personification  of  "  the  West,"  represented  by  a  hawk 
or  eagle  on  a  standard  from  which  projects  a  feather,  and  called  "the  West,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,"  or  "  giver  of  the  gods."  She  declares,  "  The  mummies  of  the 
West  receive  thee  in  peace ;  thou  joinest  them  in  joy."  The  scene  itself  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  usual  winged  globe  and  Urcei,  called  in  the  tablet  "  the  Hut,  great 
god,  lord  of  the  heaven,  giver  of  life ;"  above  which  appears  the  heaven  itself,  with 
stars.  At  the  right  side  of  the  picture,  going  down  the  whole  inscription,  is  a 
sceptre  (gam),  a  personification,  as  it  appears  from  the  other  tablet,  of  the 
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"  Ru-sta."    At  the  left  side  is  a  notched  palm-branch,  having  sixty-four  notches, 
rising  out  of  the  hieroglyph  for  "  ten  million  festivals." 

The  text  of  this  tablet  is  in  fourteen  horizontal  lines,  and  reads :  "  A  royal 
offering  to  Osiris,  lord  of  the  Western  Ru-sta,  great  god  in  Ru-kat ;  to  Hapi 
Osiris,  great  god,  dwelling  in  the  West,  king  of  the  gods,  guardian  of  ages,  eternal 
ruler ;  to  Isis,  the  great  mother  goddess,  eye  of  the  Sun,  lady  of  the  heaven, 
regent  of  the  gods ;  to  Nephthys,  the  sister  goddess ;  to  Horus,  the  defender  of 
his  father  in  Ru-kat ;  to  Anup,  who  is  over  the  Hill,  attached  to  the  embalment, 
resident  in  the  divine  abode,  lord  of  the  Taser ;  to  Aiemhetp,  the  son  of  Ptah ; 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  West,  who  give  sepulchral  meals  of  food  and 
drink,  oxen,  geese,  frankincense  and  wax,  linen  fabrics,  wine,  thousands  of  good 
and  clean  things  which  heaven  has  given  and  earth  produced,  to  the  Osirian,  lord 
chief,  royal  chancellor,  sole  counsellor,  divine  [father,]  prophet,  priest  of  Ptah, 
priest  of  the  gods  of  the  White  Wall,  prophet  of  Osiris  the  great  god  lord  of  the 
Ru-sta,  sacred  scribe,  incense-bearer  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  prophet  of  the  library 
and  of  the  gate,  priest  of  Ptah,  priest  of  [Athor]  the  lady  of  the  sycamore,  priest 
of  Ptah  who  dwells  in  the  universe,  priest  of  Bast  the  living  mistress  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Country,  priest  of  Hapi-Osiris  in  Ru-kat,  priest  of  Anup  who  is  over  the 
Hill,  priest  of  Aiemhetp  (Imouthos)  son  of  Ptah,  prophet  of  Ba  (the  soul)  lord  of 
Tattu  who  dwells  in  the  pool  of  the  great  house  of  the  living,  great  governor  of 
Egypt,  eyes  of  the  king,  ears  of  the  king,  filling  the  heart  of  the  Horus  (the  king)  in 
his  palace,  beloved  of  the  king  as  he  wished,  greatly  beloved  by  all  in  their  heart, 
high  priest  of  the  lord  of  the  world,  wand  of  the  king  in  the  temple,  royal  deputy 
at  the  setting-up,  governor  of  Ru-sta,  of  Ru-kat,  of  Taser,  of  Kami  (Egypt,)  of 
Hapi-neb-set,  governor  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  governor  of  the  gate,  superintendent 

of  the  priests  of  all  the  gods, going  in  the  temples  of  Upper  and  Lower 

Egypt,  elevated  to  the  eye  in  a  moment,  the beholding  the  great  gods 

born  of  its  being,  binding  to  Nu  his  great  urseus,  the  chief  attendant  of  the  altar 
Pasherenptah  justified,  son  of  a  person  holding  a  like  office  the  chief  attendant 
Petbast  justified,  born  of  the  good  assistant  priestess  of  Ptah,  greatest  of  the 
Southern  Wall,  living  lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  World,  Herankh  justified :  He 
says  Hail  to  those  who  approach  this  chamber,  record  ye  my  name  with  the  best  of 
the  gods  in  the  festivals  of  the  West,  make  ye  offerings  to  me  of  sweet  water  and 
frankincense ;  say  ye,  May  thy  body  be  renewed,  may  thy  soul  live,  may  the 
delicious  North  wind  which  emanates  from  Atum  come  to  thy  nostril  for  ever  and 
ever,  for  I  am  the  mummy  of  him  who  was  found  to  have  done  good,  and  not  to  have 
done  any  evil ;  I  am  good,  doing  what  every  one  loves.  The  25th  year,  the  21st 

VOL.  xxxix.  2  T 
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of  Paophi,  of  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  lord  of  the  two  countries, 
Ptolemaius  the  saviour  god,  the  justified,  was  the  day  of  my  hirth.  Thirteen  years 
were  passed  before  [my]  father.  The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  lord  of 
the  two  countries,  the  father-loving,  brother-loving,  the  young  Osiris,  the  son  of 
the  Sun,  lord  of  diadems,  Ptolemaius  the  everliving,  gave  me  the  great  dignity  of 
chief  of  the  attendants  at  the  altar  in  [my]  fourteenth  year ;  I  was  placing  the 
urseus-crown  on  the  head  at  the  conducting  of  the  king  on  the  day  when  he  united 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Countries,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  temples 
and  festivals.  I  was  arranging  all  the  secret  ceremonies  ;  I  gave  the  homage,  I 
offered  water  to  (or  purified)  the  Horus  at  his  divine  birth  in  the  golden  chamber, 
coming  and  conducting  [?]  the  kings  of  the  lonians,  who  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ocean  just  at  the  Western  mouth,  the  name  of  which  is  Ru-kat.  The  King  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  ruler  of  the  North  and  South,  the  father-loving, 
brother-loving,  young  Osiris  was  crowned  in  his  palace  and  living.  He  passed  to 
the  temple  of  Isis,  mistress  of  Aa-ata ;  he  made  very  numerous  offerings,  proceeding 
to  the  north  of  the  temple,  in  which  was  Isis,  in  his  chariot ;  the  king  himself 
drove ;  he  wore  on  his  head  a  crown  of  gold  and  gems  ;  the  king  delighted  in  his 
heart ;  he  made  me  his  priest ;  he  issued  a  royal  ordinance  throughout  Egypt, 
saying,  The  chief  attendant,  Pasherenptah,  has  been  made  my  priest,  and  there  is 
given  to  him  an  annual  salary  of  the  things  belonging  to  the  temples  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  The  monarch  went  to  the  White  Wall  daily,  passing  and  repassing 
at  Maamat ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  canal  of  the  life  of  the  North  and  South  he 
went  to  my  temple  with  his  chiefs,  his  women,  and  royal  children,  and  all  things, 
seating  me  in  his  boat  with  the  passengers  to  perform  all  the  festivals  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses  who  belong  to  Memphis,  as  the  greatest  of  those  he  loved ;  the 
lord  of  the  Earth  was  delighted,  wearing  his  crown  in  front  of  his  [followers].  I 
was  a  chief  rich  in  all  things ;  I  had  daughters ;  when  I  reached  the  age  of 
forty-three  no  male  child  was  born  to  me.  The  image  of  that  god  Aiemhetp,  the 
son  of  Ptah,  gave  me  a  male  child ;  his  name  was  called  Aiemhetp,  surnamed 
Petsahesi,  born  of  the  lady  Ta-aiemhetp  justified,  daughter  of  the  divine  father, 

prophet  of  Horus  lord  of  Kham,  Hapi In  the  reign  of  the  majesty 

of  the  ruler,  the  lady  of  the  world,  Cleopatras  and  her  son  Cesars  (sic)  the  llth 
year,  the  15th  of  the  month  Epiphi,  was  the  day  on  which  he  died ;  he  was 
placed  in  the  great  quarter,  and  there  were  performed  all  the  ceremonies  of 
mummification,  and  he  was  at  rest  in  his  sepulchre  on  the  30th  of  Thoth,  of 
the  12th  year ;  he  lived  forty-nine  years.  Oh !  all  gods  and  goddesses  who  are 
unnamed,  let  a  child  remain  in  my  place  for  ever  and  ever  ! keeping  alive 
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the  name  of  the  house scribe  of  the  sacred  words,  greatly  praised  of  the 

queen  of  the  two  worlds,  sacred  scribe  of  Ba  lord  of  Tattu  who  dwells  in  the  pool 
of  the  palace,  chief  guardian  of  the  shrine  of  the  throne,  prophet  of  Horus, 
Aiemhetp  son  of  Hapi  justified,  a  person  holding  the  same  office,  born  of  Herankh 
justified by  his  greatly  beloved  father  [in  law]  Hapi." 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  historical  information  conveyed  by  this 
tablet,  which  appears,  from  the  fact  of  the  bull  Hapis  holding  so  prominent  a 
position  in  it,  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  Serapeium  at  Memphis,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  deceased  Pasherenptah  must  have  been  buried.  He  was  born, 
according  to  the  text,  on  the  21st  of  Paophi,  in  the  25th  year  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
no  doubt  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.,  that  is,  B.C.  93.  At  this  time  Ptolemy  XI.  Alex- 
ander I.  was  actually  on  the  throne ;  it  would  therefore  seem  that  the  reign 
of  this  last-mentioned  monarch  was  not  recognised  in  the  reign  of  Cleopatra  VI., 
when  the  death  of  Pasherenptah  took  place,  and  the  tablet  was  erected." 

"When  Pasherenptah  had  competed  his  thirteenth  year,  which  must  correspond 
with  the  third  year  of  Ptolemy  XIII ,  or  Neos  Dionysos  (B.C.  79),  the  year  of 
that  monarch's  marriage  to  Cleopatra  V.,  or  Tryphaena  (but  clearly  prior  to  that 
marriage,  as  her  name  is  not  mentioned),  his  father  died.  In  his  fourteenth  year 
(B.C.  78)  Ptolemy  nominated  him  to  the  charge  of  chief  of  the  altar  attendants,  and 
he  placed  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  (Set)  of  the  union 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Countries  ;  he  seems,  also,  to  have  superintended  some 
other  official  rites,  and  to  have  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  lustration  or  purifi- 
cation of  the  monarch  at  his  mystical  regeneration  of  the  "  golden  chamber,"  and 
conducted  the  kings  of  the  Greeks,1"  who  were  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Ocean, 
to  the  city  of  Rhacotis,  or  Alexandria,  where  Ptolemy  was  crowned  in  his  palace. 
Now,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  this  refers  to,  for  at  this  period  all  the 
other  Greek  kingdoms  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Romans ;  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  this  records  the  arrival  at  Alexandria  of  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate 
confirming  him  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  is  known  to  have 
sought  by  bribes,  while  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  decree  itself  is  not  known. 

The  subsequent  information  refers  to  the  well-known  pomp  and  luxury  of  Neos 

•  Dr.  Ilincks  (Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  six.  pt.  ii.)  considers  the  date  of  birth  to  be  reckoned  by  the 
years  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  led  probably  to  do  so  by  certain  inconsistencies  in  the  reckoning  of  Pashe- 
renptah's  age.  The  inscription  reads,  however,  plainly  Soter.  For  remarks  on  this  point  see  the  note  at  the 
end  of  this  communication. 

b  There  is  an  ambiguity  here,  as  it  may  read  "  going  to  the  palace  of  the  Greek  monarchs,  which  is  on  the 
sea  shore." 

2T2 
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Dionysos,  who  went  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  mistress  of  Aa-ata  (probably  one  of  the 
quarters  of  Alexandria),  made  many  offerings  to  the  goddess,  and  proceeded  to  the 
sekos,  or  shrine  of  the  temple,  where  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed,  standing 
in  a  chariot  of  four  horses,  which  he  himself  drove,  and  adorned  with  a  regal 
diadem  of  gold  and  gems.*  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  king  appointed 
Pasherenptah  to  he  his  priest  (that  is,  the  priest  attached  to  the  worship  of  Neos 
Dionysos  himself),  and  gave  him  an  annual  charge  or  salary  from  the  revenues  of 
all  the  temples  of  Egypt.  Now  the  existence  of  eponymous  priests  of  the  living 
and  reigning  Ptolemies  is  well  known  from  the  Greek  papyri ;  not  so  their  mode 
of  remuneration  or  election,  which  it  appears  from  this  tablet  was  made  by  the 
king  himself;  and,  in  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  royal  priesthood,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  journeys  of  the  monarch  and  his  court,  he  attended  the  "  young 
Osiris,"  and,  seated  in  the  royal  barge,  superintended  all  the  festivals  of  the  gods  of 
Memphis.  The  canal  of  the  Life  of  the  North  and  South  is  mentioned  elsewhere." 

Although  Pasherenptah  had  a  family  of  girls,  he  had  no  son  till  one  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  after  he  had  completed  his  forty-third  year,  by  the  god 
Imouthos,  the  Egyptian  JSsculapius,  B.C.  49.  This  boy  he  named  Aiemhetp- 
Petsahesi,  and  the  child  was  born  of  his  wife  Ta-aiemhetp,  whose  name,  derived 
from  that  of  Imouthos,  suggests  the  reason  of  the  devotion  of  the  family  to  that 
god.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest  named  Hapi,  and  apparently  half-sister 
to  her  husband. 

In  the  llth  year  of  Cleopatra  VI., c  and  when  that  queen  was  associated  with 
Cresarion  in  the  government  (B.C.  41),  Pasherenptah  died,  and  received  the  usual 
Egyptian  embalment  of  seventy  days,  from  the  loth  of  Epiphi  to  the  30th  of  Thoth 
of  the  next  regnal  year.  The  tablets  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  generally  specify 
the  number  of  days  employed  in  the  funeral  rites  as  seventy  days,  but  this  period 
was  in  some  instances  divided  into  two,  the  one-half  or  thirty -five  days  being 
employed  in  the  J%£,  api  rut,  or  "  ceremonies,"  and  the  other  in  the  P^^" «» 
stit,  or  "  preparations :"  but  the  seventy  days  probably  comprised  the  whole  time 
occupied  at  the  epoch  of  the  later  rulers  from  the  death  to  the  final  deposit  in 
the  sepulchre."  Of  the  time  and  operations  at  an  earlier  period  little  or  nothing 

•  Perhaps  "  he  gives  to  the  gods."  Ptolemy  IX.  says  to  Osiris,  "  I  tie  on  thee  a  crown  of  real  gems." 
Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  29  b. 

b  Clarac,  Musee  de  Sculp,  pi.  242. 

c  I  have  followed  here  the  chronology  of  Lepsius,  Ueber  einiye  Ergebnisse  fur  die  Kentniss  der  Ptolemaer- 
geschichte,  4to  Berlin,  1853. 

d  Ilerod.  ii.  86-89. 
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is  known  from  monuments,  the  practice  of  recording  this  and  other  facts  of  an 
ordinary  nature  having  been  introduced  at  a  later  period. 

This  tablet  probably  came  from  some  excavation  made  on  the  site  of  the 
Serapeium  previous  to  those  so  successfully  carried  out  by  M.  Mariette,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  important  place  held  by  the  Hapis  in  the  train  of  deities  who 
confer  the  usual  sepulchral  blessings  upon  the  deceased.  From  this  mine  most 
of  the  Ptolemaic  tablets  of  the  British  Museum,  according  to  M.  Mariette,  must 
have  been  derived.  The  spot  was  the  great  cemetery  of  Memphis  at  a  later  period, 
the  principal  functionaries  and  personages  of  that  city  being  buried  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hapis,  and  the  priests  attached  to  his  worship  were  certainly  there  buried. 

The  texts  of  this  period  differ  so  considerably  from  those  of  the  xviuth  and 
xixth  dynasties,  that  their  elucidation,  at  first  sight,  appears  a  work  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  owing  to  the  introduction,  not  only  of  a  number  of  new 
characters,  but  also  of  new  words  requisite  to  convey  the  meaning  of  fresh 
ideas  due  to  the  contact  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  Greeks.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  religious  documents  and  monuments  at  least,  no  words  of  Greek 
appear  in  the  usual  texts.  After  the  period  of  the  xxund  dynasty,  however, 
a  greater  number  of  homophones  had  been  introduced  into  the  language,  and 
some  unusual  ideographs  employed.  This  will  easily  be  perceived  from  an 
inspection  of  the  present  tablet,  in  which  the  seated  cynocephalus  appears  as 
the  determinative  of  priest,  and  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  scribe ;  while 
the  introduction  of  a  chariot  with  four  horses  as  a  hieroglyph  into  the  text  is 
peculiar  to  the  epoch. 

The  titles  of  the  functionary  Pasherenptah  contain  amongst  them  one  which 
is  frequent  at  the  period,  but  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  define 

precisely.  It  is  ^^f  ^.,  itr  ha  kha.  In  the  eighth  line  of  the  tablet  it  states 
that  he  was  invested  with  this  dignity  in  his  fourteenth  year  by  the  king  himself, 
in  whom,  it  appears  from  this  tablet  and  the  tomb  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  principal 
power  of  appointments  resided,  not  to  cite  numerous  tablets  and  inscriptions 
which  record  the  same  fact.  In  the  present  instance,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  office  arises  in  part  from  the  form  of  the  hieroglyphs ; 
the  first,  which  resembles  the  stand,  or  syllable  ha,  being  apparently,  from  a 
comparison  with  other  inscriptions,  the  sceptre,  read  ideographically  KHeRP, 
and  syllabically  KHeM.  In  Mr.  Ehind's  papyrus,  an  officer  of  this  period 
who  also  held  sacerdotal  rank  is  called  khem  only.  The  root  of  this  word, 
which  signifies  "to  master"  or  "prevail  over,"  suggests  that  it  is  a  rank  of 

some  kind  for  particular  functionaries ;  thus  •!•  is  found  prefixed  to  "  the  cooking 
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of  food,""  to  "all  the  tunics"b  or  wardrobe  "of  the  king."     At  the  hack  of  a  statue 

•   ^r    i^  S****^   ^••f 

at  Florence  of  Ptahmes,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  officer  is  y-  Q  __  ,  "  master 
of  all  true  knowledge,"  or  science,  "  provider  of  the  great  gods,  giving  all  their 
viands,  giving  the  god  food  in  his  shrine."  The  most  common  form  of  this 
title,  however,  is  in  connection  with  the  temples,  as  "  master  of  the  temples 
or  shrines,"  often  found  on  the  statues  of  the  shrine-bearers  of  the  xxvith 
dynasty,"  although  other  forms  do  occur,  as  "  master  of  the  work  of  the  vineyard."*1 

The  character  ^   (Ma)  is  a  Ptolemaic  form  for  if   or  J,  often  confounded 

on  the  monuments,  although  their  meaning  is  very  distinct ;  the  first  appearing 
to  mean  the  standard,  or  supposed  athlon,  of  the  athlophoros,  many  different 
forms  of  which  are  found;  the  latter  decidedly  meaning  "artificer,""  a  title 
sometimes  found,  as  hrai  abu,  "  chief  of  artificers  "f  of  the  house  of  Amen  Ra 
at  Thebes,  and  as  her  abufen)  hurri  t,  "  chief  of  the  artificers  of  the  chariots."* 
The  other  form  of  the  title  often  occurs  in  relation  to  the  so-called  "  Tribunal 
of  Truth,"  or  Egyptian  bench  of  judges,  to  which  was  attached  an  abuu  of  the 
tribunal,  an  abuu  hur  or  senior  abuu  of  the  same,  and  a  like  functionary  of  the 
lord  of  the  world,  or  Pharaoh,  in  the  same  tribunal,  probably  an  attendant  of 
a  judge  of  the  king  who  exercised  his  functions  in  the  same  court,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  other  judges.11  This  title  would  seem  more  probably  that 
of  an  usher,  or  some  similar  officer,  than  that  of  an  artificer ;  while  the  Hur-khem 
abu  which  occurs  was  of  a  sacerdotal  nature,  as  it  appears  in  a  tablet  as  the 
designation  of  the  oldest  or  chief  khem  or  Aa'  abu  of  the  god  Ptah  himself. 
There  is  another  possible  interpretation  of  this  expression.  The  form  kha  is  used 
by  itself  for  "  altar  "  on  a  monument  at  Paris  ;k  and  it  occurs  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  Ritual,1  with  the  addition  of  the  bar  and  hieroglyph  for  house.  The  word 
kherp  has  also  a  great  latitude  of  expression,  and  seems  to  signify  "  to  attend," 
or  "  bear,"  amongst  other  senses.  Now  an  officer  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  is 

«  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  80.  "   Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  100, 1.  1,  8. 

c  A  statue  at  Berlin  has  "  chief  of  the  hall  of  the  great  house." 

"  Eg.  Gall.  No.  130.     Clot-Bey  Papjrus,  Brit.  Mus.  No.  9901,  gives  ha  kha  for  "  artificer"  in  the  passage 
coir,  to  Lepsius,  Todt.  i.  c.  1, 1.  10. 

•  See  Champollion,  Diet.  p.  151. 

f  Figure  in  Brit.  Mus.  »  Champollion,  Diet.  151. 

h  Some  tablets  in  Dr.  Lee's  possession  have  these  titles;  that  of  Royal  Judge  occurs  on  the  back  of  a 
statue  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  The  form  ha  is  used  for  number  or  account.     Chabas,  Pap.  Mag.  d'Harris,  p.  245. 

*  Clarac,  Mus.  de  Sculpt,  pi.  244,  No.  394.  '  Lepsius,  Todt.  Ixxviii.  c.  164, 1.  8,  10. 
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called,  upon  a  statue  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,a  liur  Jcherp  kha  enti  em  a  Ptah,  "chief 
attendant  of  the  altars  which  are  in  the  temple  of  Ptah."  Such  a  charge  would  well 
correspond  with  the  duties  of  Pasherenptah  at  that  youthful  age,  when  he  was 
evidently  employed  as  a  neophyte  or  hierodule  in  the  temple  of  the  god. 

The  number  of  functions  held  by  individuals  of  high  rank  at  this  period  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  age,  and  some  of  those  recorded  were  probably  honorary, 
or  had  been  held  successively  by  the  deceased  in  the  course  of  the  honours  which 
he  had  attained.  Comparing  this  with  the  second  tablet,  where  the  name  of 
Pasherenptah  is  again  introduced,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  prophet  of  the  god 
Ptah,  and  priest  (abj  of  all  the  gods  of  the  White  Wall  or  Memphite  acropolis,  and 
that  he  held  the  priesthood  of  Ptah  in  three  characters,  and  of  the  goddess  Athor, 
whose  worship  under  the  form  of  Merienptah  (the  beloved  of  Ptah),  was  associated 
with  the  Memphite  deity  Pakht,  or  Bast,  who,  together  with  Nefer  Turn,  formed 
the  tetrade  of  the  Hephaisteium.  He  was  also  prophet  of  Ba  or  Khnumis,  who 
presided  over  the  royal  tank  or  reservoir,  and  archprophet  or  high  priest  of  the 
king  himself,  the  Ptolemies  having  introduced  this  deification  during  life  into 
their  court ;  he  was  also  nasr,  or  superintendent  of  the  prophets  of  all  the  gods, 
having  the  right  of  entry  into  the  temples  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The 

seated  J  cynocephalus  appears  in  the  three  lines  as  determinative  of  hent  neter, 

4  *& 

or  "  prophet  ;b  and  the  same  with  a  star  ^ ,  in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  has  the 
same  meaning  on  another  tablet.0  According  to  Horapollo,  the  cynocephalus 
was  used  to  express  priest,  because  the  animal  did  not  eat  fish,  a  diet  avoided  by 
the  Egyptian  hierarchy,  and  because  it  was  naturally  circumcised.4  In  line  14  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  expresses  the  title  of  "  scribe"  in  the  case  of  Aiemhetp,  another 

of  this  family.     But  a  still  more  curious  use  of  the  cynocephalus  seated,  1^=J 

holding  a  symbolical  eye,  will  be  found  in  the  titles  of  Pasherenptah  in  the  variants 
of  his  title,  "king's  second  at  the  accession";  this  animal  there  expressing  the  idea 
"  king."'  The  other  principal  offices  exercised  by  him  were  the  governorships  or 
superintendencies  of  Ru-sat,  Ru-kat,  Kami,  Taser,  and  Hapi-neb-set.  The  two 

•  Lecmans,  Mon.  Egypt,  ii.  pi.  xi.  No.  45  h. 

b  Cf.  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  42  a;  in  the  sense  of  "  god,"  Abth.  iv.  42  c;  and  in  combination  for  Atum 
or  Turn,  or  Thoth,  45  a.  10,  46  b.  14.  In  46  a  it  seems  used  for  «  hail,  oh  god  I" 

c  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  188.  Young,  Hieroglyph.pl.  Ixx.  Ixxi.  The  standing  ape  is  determinative 
of  ash,  "  to  adore, "  Brugsch,  Mon.  ii.  Ixxvii. ;  and  of  "  light,"  hut,  or  a  "  sunbeam,"  sat.  Lepsius,  Denkm. 
iv.  82,  1.  5. 

d  Lib.  i.  14.  •  Prisse,  Mon.  pi.  xxvi.  bis.  1.  6.     Cf.  the  cynocephalus  holding  ajar 
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first  are  supposed  to  be  llosetta  and  Rhacotis  ;  Ta-ser  is  unknown  ;  Kami  is  of 
course  Egypt  ;  and  Hapi-neb-set  is  some  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis. 
The  function  is  probably  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  and  is  represented  by  the 
seated  jackal  having  a  whip  at  his  side,  and  placed  upon  a  pylon,  having  above  it 
the  symbol  of  the  heaven,  determinative  of  the  idea  her,  or  "  superior."  The 
latter  portion  of  this  group  is  evidently  determinative  of  the  first,  as  it  is  often 
omitted  in  certain  monuments  ;  and  the  whole  evidently  expresses  the  idea  of 

"  governor,"  variants  of  this  occurring  as  j^v^  hgr  cn  suten  a,  governor  of 

the  palace.*  This  sense  of  governor  agrees  with  the  explanations  of  Horapollo,b 
but  it  is  limited  to  the  couchant  jackal,  the  gradient  animal  having  a  totally 
different  sense.  This  office  was  in  the  gift  of  the  priests,  who  elected;  for  a 
Ptolemaic  tablet  (Brit.  Mus.  No.  379)  has,  her  em  a  ptah  em  satp  en  hentu, 
"  governor  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  by  election  of  the  prophets." 

In  the  first  section  there  is  little  of  philological  importance.  In  the  speech  of 
Isis  the  context  of  other  inscriptions  shows  that  the  form  tu  snatem,  or  "  delicious 
breath,"  is  intended,  while  there  is  an  obscure  title  of  Imouthos  or  JSsculapius 
repeated  in  a  more  correct  form  in  the  second  inscription,  reading  [hur  bai\ma 

rut  sap  -AkJ«^T®  "great  in  continual  rewards."     The  word  httr  is  the  well- 

known  expression  "chief;"  the  word  bai  occurs  in  the  sense  of  reward,  gift,  sub- 
stance; and  the  remainder  ma  rut  sap,  from  its  position  in  the  sentence  an  adjective, 
has  here  the  determinative  of  times  ;  but  the  sense  appears  to  me  very  uncertain, 
although  the  whole  would  appear  to  allude  to  Imouthos,  as  the  god  of  medicines, 
or  the  Egyptian  J3sculapius.c  This  expression,  indeed,  enters  very  often  into 
the  composition  of  the  titles  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.,  who  is  said  to  be 
'discoursing"  or  "  adoring  with  life"  (he(k)nu  am  ansh)  on  the  throne  of  his 


®  &      ® 


fathers;  followed  by     v.^     ,,  ma  rut  *ep,&        |t  rut  sep*  or 


rut 


•  Kosellini,  Mon.  Reali,  cxv.  cxx.  At  later  epochs  the  gradient  animal  signifies  "  to  come."  Lepsius, 
Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  44  a.  10,  45  a.  46  a.  10;  also  a  dignity,  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  39  c.  40  d. 

b  Lib.  i.  c.  39.  r\  dpxi'iv,  >j  Ittaan'/v  Qov\6ftivoi  ypd^iiv,  tvva  ZuifpaQovaiv-  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  Horapollo  does  not  distinguish  between  a  dog  and  a  jackal.  Cf.  also  Sharpe,  Egypt.  Inscrip. 
pi.  37,  1.  12. 

c  In  another  inscription  it  is  said  that  Imouthos,  ar  makar  en  meni  neb,  "  gives  remedies  for  all  ills"  or 

"  diseases,"  the  word  makar  Aj  3J  '    ->  being  determined  by  a  cake.     Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  32  a. 

-£V<=>|  1  1 

d  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  37  a.  «  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  39  a. 

'  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  38  b.  8. 
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Now,  the  absence  of  ma  in  the  two  last  forms,  and  the  phonetic  appearance 
of  sep  in  the  third,  shows  that  the  whole  is  a  compound  word  formed  of  the 
preposition  ma  and  the  two  words  rut  and  sep,  the  last  signifying  "  times."  The 
word  rut  generally  means  "  to  grow,  increase ;"  and  here  is  prefixed  to  the  word  sep, 
"times,"  as  the  phonetic  group  heh,  "infinite,"  is  in  other  inscriptions.  This  gives 
as  a  logical  sequence  the  idea  of  "  several,  many,"  to  the  word  rut  in  this  and  other 
places,  as  "  he  who  discourses  repeatedly  on  the  throne  of  his  father"  in  the  titles 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Thus,  another  text  of  the  titles  of  the  same  monarch 
states  that  the  gods  and  goddesses  address  his  face  ;  he  has  received  the  dominions 
of  his  father ;  the  South  is  in  terror  of  him ;  the  North  in  fear  of  him  ;  the  West 
and  East  are  afraid  of  him  continually  ;  JP  ^  ®  ma  rut  sep,*  not  to  he  avoided  is 
his  face.  This  meaning  probably  applies  to  the  passage  under  consideration  ;  the 
god  Imouthos  in  this  and  the  former  tablet  being  designated  as  "  great  in 
continual  rewards." 

There  is  another  word  in  these  speeches  of  the  gods  of  some  interest  \^p/ ,  the 
symbol  tat  and  horns,  the  phonetic  sound  of  which  is  doubtful,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  which  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  inscriptions  of  this  and  the  other 
tablet ;  the  gods  "  of  the  "West  here  receive  the  deceased  in  peace,  and  he 
reaches  "  or  joins  "  them  in  joy ;"  while,  in  the  other  passage,  Isis  gives  to 
the  deceased  "  to  reach  "  or  join  "  the  rays  of  the  sun."b  In  other  passages 

it  seems  to  have  a  similar  sense."  The  word  csn  p\  >  ansh,  which  has  pho- 
netically the  same  sound  as  "  life,"  and  replaces  the  usual  word  kam,  "  created," 

•  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  38,  b,  c.  b  Prisse,  pi.  xxvi.  bis.  x. 

°  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  70  f.  Cf.  also  the  passage  :  "  She  has  seen  his  elevation  upon  the  throne  in 
which  the  disc  is  placed,  het,"  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  37  d.  At  Philse  also  the  description  of  the  Sun's 
passage  under  the  form  of  a  scarab  states  Tat  ap  or  het  senf-  em  hutf:  "  He  has  set  up  his  image  in  his 
»rk,"  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  17.  A  corresponding  passage  says,  Tat  or  het  hutf-  em  nub:  "  He  has 
established  (or  given)  his  light  like  gold,"  (Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  17 a.);  as  if  this  form,  after  all, 
was  only  Tat,  to  establish.  It  appears  also  as  the  name  of  Khnum,  (Champollion,  Not.  Descr.  p.  182,) 
and  may  be  so  pronounced  in  the  sense  of  the  verb  "  to  join  :"  "  tie  places  (adds  or  joins)  his  image  to 
his  shrine,"  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  17.  The  disc  is  placed  or  united  to  its  place,  Lepsius,  Denkm. 
Abth.  iv.  39  d.  The  north  wind  comes  forth  to  join  his  nostril,  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  42  a.  He 
has  given  the  upper  crown,  nefert,  in  addition  to  the  lower  crown,  her  tailor  het  enti  teshr,  united  upon  his 
head  as  the  pschent,  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  47.  Also  in  the  sense  of  "joined;"  Lepsius,  Denkm. 
Abth.  iv.  63a,  "I  have  united  thy  limbs  with  (or  by)  life."  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  70 f,  The  goddess 
Het  states  that  "  she  has  given  life  to  her  son,  and  added  betides  breath  to  her  child."  Also  Horus  placed 
on  the  throne,  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  25,  4.  The  phonetic  power  of  this  group  is  either  Tat  ap  or  Het, 
and  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  plant  and  serpent.  These  instances  are  all  from  Ptolemaic  monuments. 
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or  "  produced  "  seems  an  error ;  the  gods  are  stated  to  give  the  gifts  of  heaven, 
products  of  earth,  and  tributes  of  the  Nile,  in  these  formulae  ;a  and  it  was  by 
means  or  off  these  things  that  the  deceased  lived,  or  in  which  a  divine  life 
consisted.  The  commencement  of  the  fifth  line  is  remarkably  obscure,  and 
the  second  inscription  does  not  throw  light  upon  it  beyond  connecting  it  with 
the  king.  It  may  read  as  I  have  given  it  above,  or  "  hastening  to  the  eye  (of 
the  sun)  at  the  moment  (?)  of  the  great  king,  beholding  the  great  god  coming 
forth  from  its  being,  when  Nu  has  found  his  great  uraeus;"  but  to  what  this  alludes 

has  the  value  of  hek,  in  the  word 

itr-hek  or  "  uraeus.""  In  the  same  line  •*  ^  the  lion  with  an  upraised  tail  is 
used  for  the  word  mau,  "  like."  In  the  sixth  line,  the  expression  "  best," 
literally  "gold  of  the  gods,"  seems  to  mean  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  should 
be  recorded  with  the  best  of  the  gods  and  goddesses"  in  the  festivals  of  the  West. 

The  trussed  goose  4^>  usually  employed  as  the  determinative  of  the  word  sent, 
or  "  terror,"  is  here  placed  by  itself  for  |^»-]  uteb,  "  to  offer,"  of  which  word  it 
occurs  as  determinative  in  the  papyri  of  Mentusbauf  and  his  wife.d  The  hieroglyph 
of  a  pylon  inclosing  a  hatchet  nj  is  the  equivalent  of  the  word  rut,  "  to  grow  " 
or  flourish,  or  renpa,  "  to  grow,"  on  monuments  of  this  period,6  in  which  the 
invocation  or  statement  is  that  the  soul  lives  in  heaven ;  the  body,  ~*  ^  that  is, 

the  living  body,  flourishes ;  and  the  corpse,  kha  t,  remains  sound,  rut,  in  the 
Nouter  kar  or  Hades.  In  the  present  sentence  the  corpse  or  kha  is  simply 
designated  by  a  seated  man/ 

The  deceased  is  stated  to  receive  the  north  wind  which  emanates  from 
Atum.  This  gift  of  the  sweet  or  delicious  air  of  the  North  is  perpetually 
invoked  in  the  earlier  inscriptions,  as  "to  breathe  the  delicious  air  of  the 
north  wind,"  on  the  statue  of  the  Prince  Ani,g  of  the  age  of  Thothmes  III. 
On  the  sarcophagus  of  Naskatu,  of  the  period  of  the  xxvith  dynasty,  Isis 
gives  "breath  to  the  nostril,'"1  and  the  god  Shu,  the  north  wind,  which  comes 

Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  2 ;  but  Sharpe  gives  here  Taenpe,"  gifts  of  heaven,"  instead  of  ansh,  as  Prisse  reads. 
For  urh(dc)  in  the  sense  of  urscus,  see  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  45  c. 
Deveria  sur  la  Deesse  Noub.     A  similar  expression  occurs,  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  54, 1.  9. 
Rhind  Papyrus,  pi.  i.  and  foil. 

Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  188;  Young,  Hieroglyphics,  pi.  Ixx.,  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  43,  77  d. 
It  occurs  with  the  determinative  of  "blest,"  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  41  c. 
Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  56, 1.  7,  8.  "  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  77, 1.  15. 
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from  Atum,"  otherwise  called  the  delicious  breath  of  the  nostril  of  that  god.b 
This  formula,  indeed,  commenced  under  the  xvuith  dynasty,  not  being  found 
at  an  earlier  period,  but  often  appearing  in  the  xvuith  till  its  close,0  and  refers 
to  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Ritual,  which  seems  to  date  from  this  period/ 
called  the  chapter  of  breathing  the  air  in  Hades.  "Oh,  Turn!"  says  this 
formula,  "give  me  the  sweet  breath  of  your  nostril;  I  am  the  egg  of  the  Great 
Cackler,"  alluding  to  the  mundane  egg  of  Seb,  the  Egyptian  Chronos.  "  I  have 
watched  over  that  great  egg  which  Seb  prepared  for  the  earth.  I  grow,  it  also 
grows  ;  as  I  live  it  lives,  sending  forth  air.  I  am  the  examiner  of  purity  ;  his 
name  is  Behind  his  eggs,  and  his  conception  hourly,  the  very  glorious  Sut[ekh]. 
Oh  ....  of  Earth,  belonging  to  the  food  and  labour  of  the  Sun,  watch  ye  over 
him  who  is  in  his  nest,  the  babe  who  comes  forth  to  you."  The  mode  of  writing 
the  name  of  the  god  Atum  in  this  inscription  is  very  unusual,  the  two  last  signs 
replacing  the  usual  hemisphere  and  sledge. 

Amongst  the  principal  varieties  of  expression   which   occur  in  the  seventh 

line  are  the  ^  head  of  the  goose,  to  designate  the  cipher  "  20,"  and  the  head 
of  an  animal  &  for  hau,  or  hru,  the  day,  which  first  appears  at  this  late  period  ; 

while  in  the  thirteenth  line  will  be  seen  the  sickle    ^  for  "  9,"  being  in  fact 

the  corresponding  hieroglyph  for  the  hieratic  form.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  later  times,  that  a  new  system  of  phonetic  numerals  came 
into  use.  The  head,  usually  pronounced  ta  or  Api,  was  used  for  "  7  ;"  the  star 
Seb  for  "  5  ;"  the  sickle  Ma  for  "  9  ;"  the  syllable  Sen,  brother,  for  "  2,"  pro- 
bably its  phonetic  form  Snau."  The  expression  in  the  eighth  line  is  not  clear,  but 

the  character  /^£,  which  is  often  represented  on  the  sides  of  thrones,  means 


•  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  75  d,  1.  33,  34,  35. 

In  the  Calendar,  4th  Sallier  Papyrus,  Select  Papyri,  pi.  cli.  1.  7,  the  19th  Athyr  is  stated  to  be  a  bad  day  at 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  "  It  is  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  north  wind,"  or  "  the  Etesian  gales,"  in  the 
heaven.  "  Do  not,"  add  the  instructions,  "  go  out  and  sail  on  the  river,  nor  ....  the  sun  on  that  day."  De 
Rouge\  Phenomenos  Celestes,  p.  35.  Now,  according  to  Volney,  Voyage  I.  p.  54,  the  north  begins  to  blow 
in  Kgypt  about  the  middle  of  September,  say  the  15th.  Assuming  the  normal  year  of  the  Sothic  cycle  in 
having  the  1st  Thoth  coincident  with  the  20th  July,  the  date  of  the  calendar  is  11  c.  1249,  or  the  reign 
of  Menephtah  is  of  that  date.  The  wind  veered  to  the  west,  according  to  the  same  calendar,  on  the  13th 
Phannouthi.  Select  Papyri,  pi.  clxv.  1.  2. 

*  Lepsius,  Todt.  xxii.  c.  54.  c  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  106,  1.  4. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Hincks.  Cf.  the  statue  of  Senmut,  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi,  107,  1.  26—31. 

•  Mr.  Harris,  in  1855,  had  recognised  this  form,  which  I  have  found  in  this  sense  in  the  Rhind  Papyri. 

2  u  2 
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"  to  unite  the  upper  and  the  lower  country,"  and  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
ti'xts  in  the  sense  of  union."  The  expression  after  "  great  ocean"  is  also  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  explain ;  it  apparently  refers  to  the  place  at  the  side  of  the  sea 
where  the  kings  came."  It  should  read  at  Ma-semh-ru,  the  final  character 

JJ.  occurring  as  the  determinative  of  ,  rw,  a  "  mouth  "  or  "  gate."  As  the 
word  ru  is  particularly  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  it  may  refer  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  he  read  "just  (ma)  at  the  western  mouth,  or,  as  the  name  is,  at 
Ru-kat  "  (Rhacotis).  It  is  here  that  the  king  was  said  to  be  crowned  in  his  palace, 
and  hence  that  he  proceeded  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  which  was  in  the  Bruchion, 
or  royal  quarters  of  Alexandria ;  hence  he  went  "  to  the  ha"  perhaps  the 
temenos  of  the  temple.4  In  the  tenth  line  the  triple  viper  after  the  word 
"  king  "  causes  some  difficulty,  although  the  context  seems  to  show  it  to  he  the 
initial  of  the  word  gesf,  '.'  self,"  thrice  repeated,  as  it  is  sometimes,  to  express 
the  well-known  word  gefa,  "  food  "  or  "  grain."6  In  the  eleventh  line  there  is 
some  ambiguity,  the  passage  after  "The  monarch  went  to  the  White  Wall 
daily,"  may  also  be  read  "he  sailed  and  navigated  to  see  the  two  cities  of  ...  ," 
supposing  the  two  eyes  to  express  the  idea  of  seeing,  and  the  two  cities  would  be 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  between  Alexandria  and  Memphis.  What  follows  is 
more  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  seems  to  be  when  he  navigated  (mna  t)  to 
the  "  pool  "  or  "  canal  "  (shet),  of  the  life  of  the  North  and  South,  "  he  went  to 
my  temple,"  supposing  the  form  g-^-»  to  represent  the  first  person,  which  it  will 
evidently  bear  in  several  places  of  this  inscription.  After  the  expression  "  seating 
me  in  his  boat  with  the  passengers,"  the  hieroglyph,  222,  a  bird's  nest,  forming 
part  of  the  word  passenger,  is  obscure.  At  the  earlier  period  it  expresses  the  word 
sesh,  "  nest,"  and  at  a  later,  with  the  determinative  of  the  heart  and  bar,  J,  mehj 
"fulness  of  heart,"  or  "  satisfaction;"  while  with  the  determinative  of  the  sail, 
meh,  "the  north  wind;"  it  has  also  sometimes  the  determinative  of  flowers 

<i,«  for  the  idea  "  crown,"  meh*     At  an  earlier  period  it  expressed  also  the 

•  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  23, 1.  2.     Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iii.  174. 

»  Mithradates,  King  of  Pergamus,  and  Antipater,  with  3,000  Jews,  came  to  Pelusium  B  c.  48. 

e   Pap.  Ath.  1078,  4,  Brit.  Mus.;  Lepsius,  Todt.  XT.  c.  28, 1.  4. 

d  Cleopatra  built  a  monument  near  this  temple.     Plutarch,  Vit.  Ant.;  Sharpe,  Eg.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

•  It  might  be,  "  said  his  majesty,"  supposing  the  serpent  to  be  used  for  get,  "  say." 

'  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  379.  «  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  380. 

k  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  23. 
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places  where  the  nests  of  the  birds  were,  the  "  lakes  "  or  "  marshes  "a  in  which  the 
Egyptian  aristocracy  fowled.  It  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  hunting  or  fowling 
of  the  king,  and  might  read,  "  I  sat  at  the  fowling  and  bringing  of  the  nests," 
alluding  to  the  personal  friendship  shown  by  the  monarch  to  the  priest.  In  the 
twelfth  line  he  states  that  he  "  was  a  chief  rich  in  all  things ;"  the  word  "  rich," 

or  "  provided,"  being  expressed  by  _  _  shepep.    This  form  is  a  variant  of  _      *  a 

•    ™  B  s\ 

word  frequently  recurring  in  the  composition  of  names,  or  having  the  ,^>  eye,c 
or  A  d  head,  for  a  determinative,  in  the  sense  of  "to  close,"  or  "  grieve."  It 
may  indeed  be  the  equivalent  of  <¥^,  which  occurs  equal  to  !  !  khep,  at  an 

earlier  period."  But  this  verb,  "  to  receive,"  is  used  actively ;  the  context, 
however,  shows  that  it  must  mean  "provided." 

Although  the  sense  of  the  subsequent  phrase  is  clear,  the  means  of  decipher- 
ing it  is  by  no  means  so.  The  writer  of  the  inscription  clearly  intended  to 
express  either  that  the  family  of  Pasherenptah  was  composed  of  girls,  or 
that  he  had  concubines.  It  is  possible  to  read  "  although  there  was  to  me  an 

excellent  house,"  or  "  family  of  girls."     In  this  case  the  word   ®   *],  ifi,  kliennu, 

with  the  head  of  the  calf  instead  of  the  coil  or  lituus,  is  employed  for  females 
of  some  kind.'  In  many  passages  the  same  word  is  found  in  the  sense  of 
babe  or  child,  with  the  determinative  of  a  seated  child  holding  its  finger  to 
its  mouth;  sometimes  in  the  simple  phonetic  form  khenf  especially  in  the 
compound  form  of  Mes-khen,^  or  "place  of  new  birth,"  the  Egyptian  wheel 
of  the  Metempsychosis,  which  has  a  variant  apparently  reading  Meskaj  ac-> 
companied  by  the  head  of  the  calf,  as  in  the  word  kliennu,  occurring  in  this 

tablet.  The  form  ^  ,  an,  which  follows  in  this  line,  is  an  unusual  form  of  the 
verb  AN,  "to  be,"  used  as  the  auxiliary  preformant  of  the  imperfect  or  aorist, 

•  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  ii.  130.  b  Champollion,  Not.  Descr.  p.  275. 
«  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  10, 1.  12.     Todt.  xv.  c.  26, 1.  4.     Select  Pap.  civ.  1. 

4  Lepsius,  Deukm.  Abth.  ii.  105  b. 

•  Lepsius,  Dtinkm.  and  Todt.  xviii.  c.  39,  1.  2.  . 

r  According  to  M.  Deveria,  Rev.  Arch.  1863,  Pt.  ii.  p.  13,  it  means  concubines,  recluses,  or  Pallacidts. 
The  Papyrus  Brit.  Mus.  9900  ;  (corr.  to  Lepsius,  Todt.  i.  c.  i.  1.  8.)  has  kliennu,  with  the  head  of  a  calf  a* 
determinative. 

«  See  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  ii.  125  d.  188;  Rosellini,  M.  d.  C.  xlix. 

h  Lepsius,  Todt.  c.  110  ;  Champollion,  Diet.  229  ;  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  26  a.  59,  79 

'  Chabas,  Pap.  Mag.  d'Harris,  p.  223  ;  Lepsius,  Todt.  xxxvi.  c.  99,  1.  15,  30. 
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instead  of  its  phonetic  equivalents  -  •*•  or  ~f"  .  This  first-mentioned  group  is 
usually  employed  for  the  instrumental  "  by  "  or  "  from,"  and  elliptically  as  the 
verb  "  said  by,"  (A-eN  in  the  texts),  but  is  here  used  as  the  auxiliary  verb  "  to 
be." 

The  god  Imouthos,  who  appears  as  the  last  of  the  deities  on  the  tablet,  is  said 
to  have    T^CTED,  fak,  "rewarded,"  Pasherenptah  with  a  son.     This  word  fak, 

determined  by  a  cake  of  bread,  is  the  Coptic  B.EK6  or  &€XE>  anc^  occurs  often  in 
the  inscriptions  in  this  or  a  similar  sense.  In  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  extraordinary  event  connected  with  the  harvest,  and 
the  monarch  is  represented  in  a  bas-relief  seated  on  his  throne,  receiving  a  depu- 
tation of  several  high  functionaries.  The  text  reads  that  the  monarch  is  "  seated 
on  his  great  throne  at  the  rewards  (fak)  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
-Egypt;"  and  that  the  scene  represents  "the  rewards  (fak)  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  houses  of  the  magazines  of  the  court,  and  the  presidents  of  Upper  and  Lower 
•Egypt,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  granaries  told  them  they  should  give  the  account  of 
their  measure  of  the  thirtieth  year."  The  explanatory  scene  represents  them  invested 

with  gold  chains  and  other  honours.*  In  the  same  line  will  be  found  vgmi,  tern,* 
generally  employed  for  the  negative,  but  here  in  the  unusual  sense  of  "to  declare" 
or  "announce,"  and  its  phonetic  equivalent  '  ^,  tern,  "to  call,"  or  "name;"  the 
reading  of  this  portion  of  the  text  being  "  I  gave  his  name  to  be  Aiemhetp  ;  he 
was  called  or  surnamed  Petsahesi."  This  latter  form  of  tern,  with  the  deter- 
minative of  a  sword  or  papyrus,  is  known,  and  has  been  recognised,  as  having  the 
sense  "to  announce."0  It  is  the  Coptic  TAJme,  "  to  announce." 

The  most  remarkable  expressions  in  the  thirteenth  line  are  the  short  and 
concise  form  of  the  seal  to  express  sahu,  "  mummy,"  the  mallet  for  mankh,  "pre- 
pared," and  the  pyramidal  or  mausoleum  form  for  tombs,  in  shape  of  a  step-formed 
pyramid,  usually  the  determinative  of  the  phonetic  group  sdr  or  ari,'  supposed  to 
mean  "  staircase,"  but  also  "  hall."e  The  expression  after  the  30th  Thoth,  12th  year 

v  0,  replaces  the  well  known  ha,  "time  "  or  "  duration."     It  consists  of  two 

•  Prisse,  Mon.  pi.  xxxix.  Cf.  also  for  this  word,  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  No.  282;  Lepsius,  Todt.  xl.  c.  109,  1. 
12;  vi.  c.  15,1.48. 

b  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  i.  p.  589.     Le  Page  Eenouf,  Notes  on  some  Negative  particles,  8vo.  Lond.  1862. 

e  Champollion,  Diet.  Egypt,  p.  95;  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  188,  with  the  Papyrus  Roll  It 
also  means  "  created." 

<  Lepsius,  Denkm  Abth.  iii.  203,  11.  •  Lepsius,  Todt.  Ix.  c.  144,  title. 
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parts ;  the  first  being  the  two  horns  often  found  in  the  designation  of  a 
festival  Ap  ter  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year.  In  the 
Ptolemaic  texts  this  expression  is  determined  by  two  budding  shoots  placed 
on  circles ;  as  to  give  "a  time  for  determining  years,  making  months."*  In  one 
instance  it  is  preceded  by  Shaa,  "  commencement,"  as  if  the  period  was  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  in  distinction  to  the  "head"  or  first,  which  also  occurs. 
But  in  certain  texts  the  usual  meaning  of  Ap  will  bear  interpreting  "  was,"  or  a 

similar  phrase,  and  the  two  last  hieroglyphs  ^  ka,  the  lock  of  hair  and  solar 
disc,  are  found  alone,  and  have  the  sense  of  "  time,"  or  "duration,"  at  the  Ptolemaic 
period.  Thus  Chons  says  to  Euergetes  II.,  "  I  consecrate  to  thee  the  title,  and 
reckon  their  time."1'  The  fourteenth  or  last  line  presents  many  difficult  expressions. 
"  The  divine  neferu"  if  not  an  erroneous  form  for  khru,  "  words,"  for  which 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  mistaken  by  the  copyist,  must  refer  to  the 
ornament  or  decorations  of  some  kind,  the  khakeru,  a  synonym  of  the  neferu, 
"  beauties,"  or  "  glories,"  of  the  gods.  The  form  aa  hesu,  "  chief  of  subjects," 
has  lately  received  a  new  interpretation"  of  "recompensed;"  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  suit  all  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  repeated  in  the  texts. 

The  expression  ^^  r n  T  ^ennu>  ^8  one  the  difficulty  of  which  is  recognised  ; 
but  it  here  receives  some  illustration  from  the  context,  as  Aiemhetp  or  Imouthos 
was  "  governor  of  the  hidden  (one  or  place)  of  the  throne."  In  more  passages 
than  one  the  similar  word  Tannu  will  bear  this  meaning.d  In  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  the  Ritual,  referring  to  the  Cosmogony,  it  is  stated  that  the  throne  or 
couch  is  "  the  seat  of  Osiris;"6  for  I  would  read  "  he  has  made  the  chaos f  of 
matter  in  the  seat  of  Osiris  ;  the  chaos  of  matter,  in  the  seat  is  the  heaven  and 
earth,  or  the  pounding  of  the  earth  by  Shu  in  Suten  Khen ;  Matter g  is  the  eye 
of  Horus;  the  seat  (Tannu)  is  the  couch  (sam)  of  Osiris."  There  are  two  other 

•  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  9. 

b  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  lie.      Cf.  iv.  17  b.  a  time,  and  iv.  22  b.  for  cycles.    From  the  passage* 
iv.  45  c.  and  46  a.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  word  rek,  the  value  of  the  lock  of  hair  seems  to  be  K. 
c  Deveiia,  Mem.  Biogr.  de  Bakenkhonsou,  Mem.  de  1'Inst.  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  741. 
4  Burton,  Exc.  Hier.  pi.  Ivi.;  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  243;  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iii.  5. 

•  Lcpsius,  Todt.  x.  c.  17,  1.  23. 

'  The  word  mes  in  this  passage,  with  the  determinative  of  darkness,  seems  to  mean  obscurity,  "  chaos." 
The  reduplicated  form  mts-mes,  Select  Papyri,  Chabas,  Pap.  Mag.  d'Harris,  p.  223,  means  confusion. 
"  There  is  confusion  in  the  street."  There  is  also  "  a  place  of  confusion  "  in  the  Ritual,  Lepsius,  Todt.  Ixri. 
c.  146,  1.  18.  Meti  in  this  passage  is  read  "  bread  "  or  "  food  "  by  some. 

'  Tahn  is  some  substance;  it  is  difficult  to  say  what.  M.  Chabas  reads  it  "crystal."  Pap.  Hier.  p.  83. 
A  gate  is  made  of  it.  Lepsius,  Todt.  Ixvi.  c.  146, 1.  26. 
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expressions  in  this  line  of  great  difficulty  ;  one  appears  to  be  a  form  of  the  verb 
shat,  "  to  cut :"  the  other,  a  disc  with  two  ursei,  is  thought  from  the  context 
to  signify  "  father-in-law,"  but  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
why  it  does  so. 

The  second  of  the  tablets  which  form  the  subjects  of  this  communication  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  was  obtained  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Salt.  It  came  also 
from  Memphis,  and  has  been  several  times  published.*  It  was  made  for  Ta- 
aiemhetp,  the  wife  of  Pasherenptah,  and  it  is  more  important  and  interesting  than 
the  preceding,  and  throws  still  further  light  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Egyptian 
hierarchy.  Like  the  other,  it  has  a  rounded  top,  and  has  above  the  heaven  sup- 
ported by  two  sceptres  (gam),  which  are  each  entwined  by  an  urseus,  round  the 
neck  of  which  is  slung  a  symbol  of  life  (ankK).  The  space  immediately  beneath 
the  heaven  is  filled  up  with  the  winged  disc  entwined  by  two  urjei,  the  so-called 
"  Hut,  the  great  god,  lord  of  heaven,  with  varied  plumes  emanating  from  the 
horizon."  This  is  twice  repeated.  The  scene  beneath  represents  Ta-aiemhetp 
standing,  facing  to  the  left,  wearing  a  fillet  round  her  head,  and  bracelets  on  her 
arms.  She  raises  both  hands  in  adoration  to  a  train  of  Memphite  deities.  The 
inscription  above  calls  her  "  the  Osirian  good  assistant  Ta-aiemhetp,  justified,  born 
of  Herankh."  Behind  her  is  "  all  life,  stability,  strength,  and  protection ;"  and  in 
front  of  her  is  "  Adoration — four  times."  Before  her  is  a  small  but  elegant  altar 
covered  with  loaves  of  bread,  vases,  a  trussed  water-fowl,  and  a  bunch  of  onions. 
Beneath  are  a  jug  and  basin  of  water,  and  an  amphora  of  Greek  form  upon  a  stand. 
The  deities  all  stand  facing  the  worshipper.  The  first,  Osiris,  under  his  usual 
attributes,  holding  the  crook,  whip,  and  sceptre,  stands  upon  a  pedestal  in  form 
of  a  cubit.  He  is  called  "  Socharis  Osiris  great  god  in  Ru-kat"  (Ehacotis);  and 
he  says  to  Ta-aimhetp,  "  I  give  thee  a  good  funeral  in  Ru-sta."  He  is  followed 
by  Hapis  or  Apis,  bull-headed,  holding  a  tall  crook  and  whip,  and  wearing  a 
collar,  mkh,  bracelets,  mennefer,  and  tunic,  shenti.  He  is  called  "  Hapi-Osiris, 
who  dwells  in  the  West ;  great  god ;  king  of  the  gods ;  ruler  of  many  days  ;  lord 
of  eternity."  He  says,  "  I  allow  thy  soul  to  be  united  to  thy  body."  Behind 
them  follows  Isis,  wearing  the  disc  and  horns,  a  collar,  armlets,  and  bracelets,  a 
long  tunic,  round  which  are  wrapped  her  wings,  and  a  vulture  attire  on  her 
head.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  symbol  of  life ;  in  her  left  a  papyrus 
sceptre.  Her  inscription  calls  her  "  Isis,  the  great  mother  goddess,  the  eye  of 
the  sun,  the  lady  of  the  heaven ;"  and  she  states,  "  I  have  given  to  thee  to 
reach  the  rays  of  the  sun."  She  is  followed  by  Nephthys,  draped  like  Isis, 

•  Lepsius,  Auswahl,  taf.  xvi. ;  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  4  ;  Prisse,  Mon.  Eg.  pi.  xxvi.  (bis). 
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but  wearing  the  hieroglyph  of  her  name  above  the  disc  and  horns  She  is  styled 
"  Nephthys,  the  sister  goddess,  protectress  of  her  brother;"  and  she  says,  "I 
have  given  thee  the  delicious  wind  of  the  north  to  thy  nostril."  Behind  them 
stands  Horus,  hawk-headed,  wearing  the  pschent,  a  collar,  uskh,  a  tunic,  shenti, 
and  holding  a  sceptre,  gam,  and  an  emblem  of  life.  He  is  called  "  Horus,  the 
defender  of  his  father,  the  great  god  in  Ru-kat"  (Rhacotis.)  He  says  appro- 
priately, "  I  let  thy  son  remain  in  the  place  of  his  father."  Anup  or  Anubis, 
jackal-headed,  draped  as  Horus,  follows,  holding  a  sceptre  and  emblem  of  life. 
He  is  styled  "  Anup,  who  is  over  the  Hill ;  who  dwells  in  the  divine  abode ;" 
and  says,  "  I  give  to  thee  all  the  good  things  belonging  to  me."  The  scene  is 
closed  by  a  personification  of  the  West,  the  region  of  the  tombs  and  of  departed 
souls,  represented  here  by  the  standard  of  a  hawk  wearing  a  feather  on  its  head, 
entitled  "  the  land  of  the  good  West.  It  receives  thee  in  peace  in  the  ark,  with 
the  spirits  and souls." 

The  text  of  the  tablet  consists  of  twenty-one  horizontal  lines,  deeply  engraved. 
It  reads,  "  A  royal  offering  given  to  Socharis  Osiris,  who  dwells  in  Ptah-ka,  to 
Socharis  the  great  god  in  Ru-kat  (Rhacotis) ;  to  Hapi-Osiris,  who  dwells  in  the 
West,  king  of  the  gods,  guardian  of  ages,  eternal  ruler ;  to  Isis,  the  great  mother 
goddess,  eye  of  the  sun,  lady  of  the  heaven,  regent  of  all  the  gods;  to 
Nephthys,  the  sister  goddess ;  to  Horus,  the  defender  of  his  father,  great  god  in 
Ru-kat  (Rhacotis) ;  to  Anup,  who  is  over  the  Hill,  and  attached  to  the  embalment, 
resident  in  the  divine  pylon ;  to  all  the  gods  of  the  land  of  the  happy  West,  which 
is  of  Ptah-ka,  who  have  given  meals  of  food  and  drink,  oxen  and  geese,  frankincense, 
all  good  things  which  come  from  their  altars ;  to  the  Osirian  lady,  chief  of  the 
adorned,  greatest  of  subjects,  lovely,  excellent,  and  envied,  beloved  in  the  mouth 
of  men,  greatly  praised  by  her  superiors,  the  young  person  found  adjusting 
her  mouth,  sweet-worded,  whose  thoughts  were  bright,  Ta-aiemhetp  justified ;  the 

daughter  of  the  beloved  of  God the  priest  of  Ptah,  priest  of  the  gods  of 

the  White  Wall,  prophet  of  Khcm  lord  of  Sennu,  of  Khnumis  lord  of  Baenhar, 
prophet  of  Horus  lord  of  Kham,  governor  of  Aatuta,  governor  of  Skhem,  Ait 
Hapi  living ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  assistant  priestess  of  Ptah,  -who  is 
the  rampart  of  the  South,  the  living  lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  World, 
He  rank  h.  She  says,  '  Hail,  priests,  scribes,  mummies,  mortals  who  approach 
this  chamber  !  hear  !  the  ninth  year,  the  30th  Choiak,  of  the  reign  of  the  lord  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Country,  the  god,  father-loving  and  brother-loving,  the 
young  Osiris,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  the  lord  of  diadems,  Ptolemaius,  beloved  of 
Ptah  and  Isis,  was  the  day  on  which  I  was  born.  The  twenty-third  year,  the 
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1st  Epiphi  of  the  re;gn  of  that  lord  of  the  world,  my  father  gave  me  to  he  the 
wife  of  the  prophet  of  Ptah,  the  sacred  scribe  of  the  place  of  registers,  the 
prophet  of  the  two  gates  (?),  priest  of  the  gods  of  the  White  Wall,  superin- 
tendent of  the  prophets  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
eyes  of  the  king,  ears  of  the  king,  second  of  the  king  at  his  setting  up,  wand  of 
the  king  leading  him  in  the  temples,  lord  of  the  throne  of  Seh,  minister  of 

the  second  Thoth  first  of  the  soul hastening  to  the  eye  at  the  great 

moment,  beholding  the  great  god  coming  forth  from  its  being,  the  chief 
attendant  Pasherenptah,  son  of  Pet-bast,  a  similar  functionary,  justified ;  born 
of  the  assistant  priestess,  the  greatly  adorned,  the  cymbalist  of  Ptah  the  rampart 
of  the  South  the  living  lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  World,  Herankh  justified. 
The  heart  of  that  chief  attendant  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  bring  him 
sons,  for  I  had  not  brought  forth  to  him  a  male  child,  but  only  daughters ;  I 
made  a  prayer  with  the  chief  attendant  to  the  person  of  that  noble  god,  the  great 
in  continual  rewarding,  to  give  a  son  to  him  who  had  not ;  Aiemhetp,  the  son  of 
Ptah,  listened  to  our  vows,  and  attended  to  his  wishes.  The  person  of  that  god 
came  at  close  of  day  to  that  chief  attendant  in  a  dream.  He  said,  'Let  there  be 
made  a  great  couch  in  the  hall  (of  the  lord)  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  World,  in 
the  place  in  which  his  form  is  hidden.  I  will  give  to  you  in  return  for  it  a  male 
child.'  When  he  awoke  he  did  so.  He  gave  thanks  to  that  great  god,  he  gave 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  prophets,  the  governors,  the  priests,  and  the  artificers 
of  the  Gold-place  at  once.  He  ordered  them  to  make  the  construction  in 
the  shrine.  They  did  as  he  ordered  them ;  he  made  a  dedication  to  that  noble 
god;  he  made  a  great  feast  of  all  good  things;  he  rewarded  the  artificers 
of  the  image ;  that  great  god,  he  delighted  their  hearts  with  all  things ;  he 
rendered  me  pregnant  of  a  male  son ;  I  gave  birth  to  him  in  the  6th  year  on  the 
16th  of  Epiphi,  on  the  tenth  (?)  hour  of  the  day,  of  the  reign  of  the  ruler,  the 
mistress  of  the  two  worlds,  Cleopatra  the  living.  On  the  festival  of  the  '  things 
on  the  altars,'  when  that  god  Aiemhetp,  the  son  of  Ptah,  receives  the  image 
of  his  form  of  son  of  the  Southern  Wall,  which  is  performed  to  him  by  those 
of  the  White  Wall,  I  gave  to  him  his  name  to  be  Aiemhetp;  I  surnamcd 
him  Petsahesi  ;*  all  rejoiced.  In  the  10th  year,  the  16th  of  the  month  Mechir, 
was  the  day  of  my  death.  Then  placed  me  my  husband,  the  priest  of  Ptah, 
priest  of  Osiris  lord  of  Ru-sta,  priest  of  the  lord  of  the  world  Ptolemaius  the 

•  This  really  reads  Petbast;  but  a  very  slight  alteration  in  one  of  the  hieroglyphs  will  make  Petsahesi,  the 
reading  of  the  other  tablet.  The  name  of  Petbast,  the  father  of  Pasherenptah,  is  written  in  both  tablets 
with  other  hieroglyphs,  so  that  no  doubt  Petsahesi  is  here  intended. 
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justified,  governor  of  the  house  of  Ptah,  governor  of  the  gate,  of  Ru-sta,  and 
of  Ilu-kat  (Rhacotis),  the  chief  attendant  Pasherenptah,  in  the  great  quarter  ;  he 
made  to  me  the  whole  preparations  of  the  prepared  dead ;  he  gave  me  a  good 
embalnient ;  placed  me  a  bier  in  his  sepulchre  behind  Ru-kat.  Oh,  brother, 
husband,  instructor,  chief  attendant,  may  you  never  cease  eating  and  drinking 
the  food  and  delicious  liquor,  coiens,  making  festival ;  may  your  heart  always 
follow  you ;  may  you  fulfil  the  wish  of  your  heart  as  long  as  you  are  on  earth. 
For  the  West  is  the  land  of  visible  darkness  ;  the  prison  of  those  who  are  seated  in 
it,  who  sleep  in  their  forms.  They  do  not  awake  to  see  their  brethren  ;  they  do  not 
see  their  father  or  their  mother  ;  they  forget  their  wives  and  children.  The  living 
water  which  is  the  joy  of  all  in  it,  has  been  drank  by  me  ;  it  comes  to  all  who  lived 
on  earth.  I  have  thirsted  for  the  stream ;  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  ;  when  I 
approached  that  valley  I  wept  for  the  waters  flowing  to  me;  I  said,  'Let  me  not  go  to 
the  water;'  I  wept  for  the  north  wind  on  its  bank,  I  wanted  it  to  refresh  my  heart  in 
its  affliction.  I  [hear]  the  one  who  comes  in  his  name,  who  calls  everyone  to  him ; 
they  come  to  him  offering  their  hearts  vanquished  by  the  fear  of  him.  He  does  not 
regard  them  as  the  great  gods ;  he  treats  them  as  little  ones ;  he  does  not  turn  back 

the  faces  of  any  who  love  him  ;  he  has  separated  one  from  another,  giving 

them  to  the  old  one  who  goes  his  round,  terrifying  all  who  are  beseeching  before 
him.  He  has  not  shewn  his  countenance  to  them ;  neither  going  to  his  admirer, 
nor  listening  to  his  adorer.  I  do  not  see  him ;  I  give  to  him  abundance  of  all 
things.  Hail,  all  who  come  to  this  tomb !  I  have  had  offered  [to  me]  burning 
incense  and  libations  in  all  the  festivals  of  the  West.  The  scribe,  giving  life,  the 
royal  scribe,  the  governor  of  the  house  of  the  shrine  in  the  temple,  the  prophet  of 

Horus,  Aiemhetp,  son  of  the  prophet  Hapi  justified,  born  of ' ' 

This  tablet  was  made  for  Ta-aiemhetp,  wife  of  Pasherenptah,  who  adores  nearly 
the  same  divinities  that  appear  on  the  tablet  of  her  husband.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Herankh,  a  priestess,  and  of  Hapi,  a  priest  of  Ptah  of  the  same  rank  as  her 
husband,  and  probably  a  relation ;  it  being  usual  to  intermarry  in  the  great  families 
of  Memphis,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  in  them  the  various  offices  and  their  emolu- 
ments. The  text  of  this  tablet  affords  the  following  additional  information  to 
the  preceding  tablet.  We  may  infer  that  after  the  death  of  Petbast,  the  father 
of  Pasherenptah,  the  priestess  Herankh  married  for  her  second  husband  the 
priest  Hapi ;  by  him  she  had  a  daughter  named  Ta-aiemhetp,  who  also  held  the 
same  rank,  and  Aiemhetp,  a  priest  and  scribe,  who  survived  his  half-brother  and 
sister,  and  set  up  both  their  tablets.  The  inscription  commences  with  the  usual 
sepulchral  formula,  and  then  proceeds  to  state  that  Ta-aiemhetp  was  born  on  the 

2x2 
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30th  of  Choiak,  the  9th  year  of  Ptolemy  Neos  Dionysos,  or  B.C.  72  ;  that,  on  the  1st 
of  Epiphi,  the  23rd  year  of  the  same  reign,  B.C.  58,  or  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her 
age,  she  was  married  to  her  half-brother  Pasherenptah,  and,  having  passed  twelve 
years  without  giving  birth  to  a  son,  she  made  a  vow  with  her  husband  to  the  god 
Aiemhetp  or  Imouthos.  That  god  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him 
to  make  a  certain  construction  in  the  temple  of  Ptah,  or  in  the  Asclepeium,  for  it 
is  not  distinctly  stated  which  of  the  two  is  meant.  After  the  orders  of  the  god  had 
been  performed,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  on  the  15th  of  Epiphi,  the  Gth  year  of 
Cleopatra,  B.C.  46,  just  twelve  years  after  her  marriage.  He  was  named  Aiomhetp- 
Petsahesi,  the  first  name  having  been  given  him  in  honour  of  the  god  Imouthos 
or  JSsculapius  on  some  especial  festival  of  that  god.  On  the  16th  day  of  Mechir, 
of  the  10th  year  of  the  same  reign,  B.C.  42,  she  died.  Finally  she  addresses  her 
husband  from  Hades,  and  describes  to  him  the  misery  and  discomfort  of  the 
region  of  the  dead;  and  the  inscription  terminates  by  stating  that  the  tablet 
was  erected  to  her  by  Aiemhetp  son  of  Hapi."  The  chief  interest  of  the 
tablet,  independent  of  the  historical  information  it  affords  by  showing  that 
Ptolemy  XIII.,  or  Neos  Dionysos,  was  ruling  alone  in  his  ninth  year,  and  that 
Cleopatra  VI.  was  sole  ruler  in  her  sixth,  is  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  former 
tablet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  god  Imouthos  to  Pasherenptah  in  a  dream. 
It  appears  from  hieroglyphical  and  other  inscriptions  that  Imouthos  particularly 
aided  the  fecundity  of  women.  Thus  at  Philse  he  says  to  Ptolemy  Philopator  I., 
that  he  has  come  and  announced  the  gift  of  life  to  men,  and  confers  a  sound 
life  on  the  monarch."  The  god  informs  Ptolemy  V.  or  Epiphanes,  "  I  am  the 
great  son  of  Ptah,  a  created  god  engendered  of  Tanen"  (a  title  of  Ptah),  "issue 
of  his  loins,  coming  behind  thee,  [giving]  children  to  men  and  women.  I  give 
thee  things  created."0  At  Philae  an  Asclepeium,  or  temple  of  this  god,  is 
dedicated  to  him  by  Ptolemy  V.,  or  Epiphanes,  and  Cleopatra,  and  by  their 
newly-born  son  Philometor,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  an  heir.d  The  god  is 
here  called  Aiemhetp,  son  of  Ptah  and  Khnum,  who  dwells  in  Abu  (Ele- 
phantine). The  prayer  of  the  king  not  only  identifies  or  assimilates  him 
to  Khnumis,  the  Ammon-Chnumis  or  Ammon-Chnebis,  but  also  compares  him 
to  the  Sun.  "Thou  fliest  to  the  heaven  as  the  hawk;  thou  goest  as  the  great 

"  .See  Dr.  Hincks,  on  the  Egyptian  Stele,  Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xix.  pt.  ii.;  Prisse,  Mon.  Egypt. 
p.  6;  Lepsius,  Uebc-r  der  Ptolemaer  geschichte,  4to.  Berlin,  1853,  p  23. 

*  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  15  d.  c  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  18. 

*  The  dedication  runs,  cai  riroXi^aior  o  t-ioc  'A<r«Xijjny      Lepsius,  Dc-nktn.  Abth.  iv.   18;    Bockh,  Corp. 
laser,  vol.  iii.  No  4894. 
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Nycticorax  (phoenix)  ;  thou  goest  as  a  divine  hawk,  as  those  who  are  never  at 
rest ;  thou  receivest  the  food  in  the  ark  as  the  incorruptible  ;  thou  passest  right 

to  the We  behold  thee  ;  make  me  behold  the  light ;  he  has  opened  to 

thee  the  door  of  the  path  of  the  fammeh)  doorway ;  thou  hast the 

of  Osiris  coming,  receiving  the  bari  before  him,  for  ever  like  the  hawk." a  The 
meaning  of  this  obscure  passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  Pantheistic  notions  which 
prevailed  at  a  later  period,  and  which  identified  him  with  Osiris  and  Horus.  In 
other  texts  he  is  said  to  have  shown  his  power  in  all  lands,  "  rejoicing  the  day 
that  he  lived."  He  is  said  elsewhere  to  heal  all  maladies.  The  worship  of 
Imouthos  in  connection  with  that  of  Serapis,  with  whom  indeed  he  is  sometimes 
confounded,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  Asclepeium  or  separate  temple  in  which 
he  was  honoured  at  Memphis  being  close  to  the  Serapeium,  or  forming  part  of  it. 
This  temple  was  called  the  Great  Asclepeium  at  Memphis;0  besides  which,  there 
were  stone  altars  sacred  to  him  in  the  Serapeium  itself,  on  which  libations  were 
daily  offered  to  the  god.d  The  Serapeium,  in  fact,  contained  a  Pantheon  in  itself; 
for  instance,  an  Apeium,  or  temple  of  Apis,  and  an  Anubeium.  The  Asclepeium  was 
more  particularly  connected  with  the  Serapeium,  and  is  even  supposed  to  have  been 
under  the  same  administrator.8  The  worship  of  Osiris  and  the  other  gods  is 
associated  in  this  tablet  with  that  of  corresponding  divinities  of  Ru-kat  or 
Rhacotis,  where  a  chapel  had  been  anciently  consecrated  to  Osiris  and  Isis,  which 
afterwards  became  the  celebrated  Serapeium  of  Alexandria. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  appearance  of  the  god  in  a  dream.  Such 
manifestations  are  not  uncommon  in  the  traditional  history  of  Egypt :  thus  the 
Sethon  of  Herodotus  laments  at  the  statue  of  the  god  Ptah,  and,  overcome  by 
sleep,  sees  in  a  dream  the  god  standing  by  him,  and  exhorting  him  how  to  resist 
Sennacherib/  The  dream  of  the  king  of  the  Bakhten  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned/ 
and  is  recorded  as  an  actual  revelation.  In  the  same  manner  the  Nasamones 
took  oracles  by  sleeping  amidst  the  sepulchres.11  The  oracles  of  Serapis  at 
Babylon,  probably  imported  from  Egypt,  were  rendered  by  dreams.1  The  influ- 

•  Similar  expressions  will  be  found,  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  25. 

b  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  32  c ;  ni  men  em  haak,  "  heals  evils  in  thy  limbs." 

c  rl>  irpAc  Mt/jpiv  /liya  'AffcXijjrmov.     Gr.  Pap.  Leyd.  O.;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  304,  305. 

d   Gr.  Pap.    Brit.    Mils.  xii.     i  'A<rcXi'/irioc  t^"   ^-tOtvA    irirovStia    avu>   iv   T(f  'Ztpmritiif.     *E8o£  iari   airivifiv  Tif 

•  AfuXtiiritf  ica9' iiiiipuv.  Brunei  de  Presle,  Memoire  sur  le  Se'rape'ura  de  Memphis  (Mem.de  1'Acad.),  4to. 
Paris,  1852,  pp.  14,  15. 

•  Beuvens,  Lettres  a  M.  Letronne,  4to.  Leide,  1830,  iii.  p.  88.  f  Herod,  ii.  141. 

•  Birch,  Trans  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  New  Ser.  vol.  iv.  p.  247  ;  De  Rouge,  litude  sur  une  Stele,  p.  162. 
"  Herod,  iv.  172.  '  Quint.  Curt. 
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ence  of  dreams  afterwards  passed  into  the  province  of  the  magician,  and  the 
receipt  for  obtaining  them  was  to  paint  or  draw  the  figure  of  the  ibis-headed 
god  Thoth  or  Asten  on  a  piece  of  byssus  -with  the  blood  of  a  quail,  and  invoke 
the  god  in  the  name  of  his  father  Osiris  and  mother  Isis.*  The  same  superstition 
as  to  dreams  prevailed  amongst  the  Greeks,  some  of  whom  believed  them  to  be 
divine  existences  sent  by  the  gods  ;b  and  the  Theban  oracles  of  Ainphiarausc  at 
Oropus,  and  that  of  Apollo  at  Telmissus,  were  given  by  dreams.  In  one  remark- 
able instance,  the  response  was  written  during  the  dream  in  hexameters  on  the 
hand  of  a  philosopher.11  In  the  memorable  story  of  Decius  Mundus  and  Paulina 
the  wife  of  Saturninus,  the  former  seduces  that  lady  through  the  priests  of  the 
god  Anubis,  who  send  a  message  to  the  lady  to  come  into  the  temple  of  Isis  to 
partake  of  a  feast,  and  pass  a  night  on  the  couch  of  the  divinity ;  a  story  which 
bears  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  present,'  a  couch  being  in  this  instance  also 
mentioned. 

The  order  of  the  priesthood  would  require  a  long  and  separate  dissertation, 
and  the  rank  which  they  respectively  held  has  been  shown  elsewhere  from  the 
inscription  on  the  statue  of  Bakenkhons.f  At  the  Ptolemaic  epoch  the  principal 
ranks  were  the  prophets  of  Pasht,  of  Ptah  (especially  as  god  of  the  White  Wall),? 
of  Mut,k  of  Osiris'  and  of  his  temple  in  Eusta,k  of  Horus,1  of  the  place  of 
registers,"1  and  of  the  crown  house"  and  other  portions  of  the  great  temple  at 
Memphis.  Besides  the  priests  of  the  actual  gods,  there  were  priests  of  the  deified 
monarchs  of  the  old  Memphite  dynasties,  such  as  Seneferu  of  the  third,  Khufu 
and  others  of  the  fourth,  of  the  images  of  Menephthah  of  the  nineteenth,"  and 
of  the  chapel  or  palace  of  Rameses  III.  in  Memphis.?  Besides  the  older  kings, 
there  were  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  priests  of  the  father-loving  and  brother-loving 
gods  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  deceased  or  living  Ptolemies  ;q  a  prophet 
of  the  "  royal  sister,  daughter,  and  wife,  child  of  Amen  Ra,  and  mistress  of  the 

*  Reuvens,  Lettres,  &c.  i.  p.  9. 

*  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  17,  37;  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  33  ;  Virgil,  Eel.  viii.  55. 

e  Pausan.  i.  34,  s.  4.  The  worshippers  abstained  from  wine,  fasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  slept  on 
the  skin  of  the  sheep  offered.  d  Eunapius,  Vita  yEdosii,  ed.  Boissonade,  i.  p.  27. 

*  tai  fpdZti  rpof  riv  avCfia  Itlirvov  Tl  airy  rai  (vyijv  roD  'Avoi^tlof  itaqffiXOtu.   Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xviii.  c.  4. 

1  See  Deveria,  Mem.  de  1'Inst.  Egypt,  vol.  i.;  Baillet,  Rev.  Arch.  Jan.  1863,  p.  44-51.  These  priesthoods 
were  not  for  life,  but  for  a  term  of  yean. 

«  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  48,  1.  h  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  48  a ;  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  378. 

'  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  48  a.  *  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  m  Ibid.  n  Ibid. 

*  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  48  a. ;  Tablet,  Brit.  Mus.  378.  ">  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  379. 
<   Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  48  a. 
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world,"  Arsinoe,"  and  of  the  royal  sister  Philotera.b  Some  of  this  numerous 
body  exercised  their  functions  monthly.0  Beside  the  prophets  were  other  priests, 
ab,  principally  of  Ptah,  of  the  gods  of  the  White  Wall,d  and  of  Horus  lord  of 
Kham;  the  at  ncter,  or  "divine  fathers;"  and  scribes  both  sacred  and  royal, 
who  attended  to  the  administration  of  the  dues,  the  work,  and  other  accounts 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  treasury.  Besides  these  were  the  superintendents  or 
governors  of  the  different  temples,  and  numerous  minor  functionaries  connected 
with  the  civil  administration  or  religious  worship. 

The  title  of  "  Young  Osiris,"  or  Neos  Dionysos,  assumed  by  Ptolemy 
XII.,  is  worthy  of  notice;  his  full  titles  occur  in  Greek,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Philae."  The  festival  of  Imouthos  is  mentioned  elliptically  as  that  of 
"the  things  upon  the  altar,"  a  nocturnal  festival,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  ritual f  in  the  Litanies  of  Thoth.  In  the  final  part  of  the  inscription  the 
doctrine  enunciated  does  not  correspond  with  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  the 
Egyptian  Hades,  but  rather  with  that  of  the  wicked,  who,  imprisoned  in  their 
caverns,  do  not  see  or  hear  the  sun ;  it  rather  coincides  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  especially  of  Plato,  who,  however,  seems  to  have  derived  his 
doctrines  from  Egyptian  sources.  Reference  seems,  indeed,  here  to  be  made 
to  the  forgetfulness  caused  by  the  drinking  of  the  waters  of  the  Egyptian  Lethe  ; 
and  the  lady  addresses  her  husband  from  the  other  side  of  the  Styx.  The 
offering  of  fire  and  water  in  the  festivals  refers  to  that  performed  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis ;  thus  in  the  great  temple  of  the  god  at  Alexandria  the  bard  or  singer 
every  day,  when  he  opened  the  doors  of  the  temple,  poured  water  upon  the  steps, 
and  held  out  fire  to  the  multitude  ;s  occasionally  fire  and  water  are  represented 
in  the  reliefs  of  the  temples  as  being  offered. 

The  text  of  this  tablet  is,  if  possible,  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
being  filled  with  idioms  and  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Some 
of  these  are  almost  untranslateable,  and  many  of  rare  occurrence  ;  others  are  only 
older  forms  of  expression,  disguised  by  the  use  of  characters  not  employed 
previous  to  this  age. 

The  first  word  to  remark  upon  is  the  so-called  Hut,  the  reading  of  which 
appears  uncertain  from  the  variations  of  the  same  word  in  the  mention  of  tables 
or  altars  of  viands  at  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  hand  being  indifferently  written 
in  the  first  or  second  place,'1  while  in  the  same  word  hut,  or  "  table,"  as  it  is 

•  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  379.  b  Ibid.  c  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  878. 

d  Young,  Hieroglyph,  xlviii.  •  Letronne,  Recherches,  p.  184.  '  Lepsius,  Todt.  xi.  c.  18,1.  2. 

«  Chieremon  apud  Euseb.  Prep.  Evang.  iii.  4.  h  Cf.  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  436. 
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supposed  to  be  pronounced,  is  written  phonetically  tahu,*  or  tebhui  £,h  probably 
only  another  form  of  teba,c  or  tebhn,A  "  box,"  or  "ark."  Ihit  has  also  the  deier- 
minative  of  throne,e  or  palanquin/  in  the  sense  of  seat  or  throne.  That  the  tint 
or  tebhut  had  a  specific  meaning,  independent  of  the  local  idea  of  Apollinopolis, 
will  appear  from  the  inscription  at  Philae,  where  it  says,  Akh-f-en-t«-t<i-)i<if-hut-f, 
"  He  is  suspended  over  the  earth  ;  he  has  taken  his  "  seat,"8  or  "  ark."  The  fullest 
account  of  this  mystical  emblem,  however,  is  on  the  pylon  of  Ptolemy  VII., 
Philometor  II.  at  Philae.h  It  is  there,  as  elsewhere,  divided  into  a  dual  principle,  the 
one  presiding  over  the  North,  the  other  over  the  South.  The  texts  here  call  it  the 
hut,  or  tebhut ,  "great  god ;  lord  of  the  heaven  with  variegated  plumes ;  coming  forth 
from  the  horizon ;  dwelling  in  the  southern  quarter ;  the  god  with  life  and  power  ; 
creating  all  divine  beings  in  his  shape,  eternal ;  giver  of  eternal  life  :"  and  then 
an  inscription  facing  in  another  direction,  but  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  same, 
calls  it  "A  great  transformation  of  the  sun,  giving  life  to  his  souls  in  their 
prison;  the  noble  flying  orb  (ap),'  shining  in  heaven;  the  great  prevailer  over 
lands  and  countries."  The  other  hut  or  tebhut "  is  called  "  the  hut,  great 
god,  resident  in  the  northern  quarter,  lord  of  Tentyra,  the  great  disc  shining 
in  heaven,  the  gods  behold  him,  giver  of  life  for  ever ;"  and  again,  in  another 
portion,  "the  avenger  HOI-US,  lord  of  Hut,"  or,  Abut ;  "  great  protector  of  their 
places;  the  great  flying  orb,  (ap),  which  illumines  the  world;  the  goddesses  see 
him  the  lord  of  countries."  The  fact  of  this  representation  being  placed  upon 
tablets  dated  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  precludes  all  idea  of  its  being  connected 
with  any  particular  phase  of  the  sun  such  as  the  summer  or  the  winter 
solstice. 

In  the  legends  descriptive  of  the  scene  there  is  not  much  to  remark ;  the 
star,  hatchet,  and  jackal  represent  the  usual  Neter  sbau,  or  tiau,  "  adoration ;" 
the  jackal  apparently  determining  the  idea  adoration,  or  else  replacing 
the  form  sep,  "  times,"  usually  represented  by  a  cake  or  other  object ; 

the  form  ^""^  ftu  is  the  phonetic  form  of  "  four  "  at  this  age,  and  indicates  that 


b  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  3. 
. d  Champollion,  Mon.  cccxvi. 


Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iii.  84. 

Sarc.  of  Nekhtherhebi,  Eg.  Gall.  10.  r.  side. 

Prisse.  Mon.  xxi. 

Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  lie.;  Cf.  Brugsch,  Mon.  Eg.  pi.  Ixi.  1.  7. 

Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  17  a.  '•  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  21. 


1  The   word   ap   is    sometimes  determined   by  a   flying  scarabseus,   as      _    l*3F*    apt,    "  flying." 
Eg.  Room,  Brit.  Mus  No.  6966;  and  ap  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Nekhtherhebi;  Brit.  Mus.  Eg.  Gall.  No.  10. 
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the  adoration  was  four  times  repeated,  according  to  the  well-known  formula. 
The  jackal  also  at  this  period  represented  many  ideas,  as  will  be  subsequently 

seen.  There  is  a  very  unusual  hieroglyph  j^*^\^  here,  of  an  ape  gradient, 
which  is  used  for  the  word  Nefer,  "  good,"  the  common  title  of  the  West.  The 
standing  cynocephalus  raising  its  hands  is  found  in  a  Ptolemaic  text,*  deter- 
minative of  Nefer,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  make  good,"  or  "bless,"  and  corresponds 
with  the  idea  of  good  or  blessed  here  applied  to  the  West.  This  same  sense  of 
"  good  "  is  again  applied  to  the  ape  in  line  2,  where  the  formula  speaks  of  the 
good  things  which  come  off  the  altars  of  the  gods.  There  are  some  other 
peculiar  expressions  in  this  portion  of  text,  but  they  scarcely  deserve  serious 
discussion. 

The  rest  of  the  text  of  the  tablet  commences  with  the  usual  sepulchral 
formula  of  an  act  of  homage  or  dedication  to  the  deities.  This  act  of  homage 
was  always  made  in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  stated  by  Diodorus,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  formula  is  the  same  at  all  epochs,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  position1"  of  the  words  ta,  "  given,"  and  hetp,  "  peace  "  or  "  homage  ;" 
but  on  some  tablets  the  form  Suten,  "king"  or  "royal,"  is  written  in  full," 
showing  that  the  phrase  must  be  read  "  a  royal  offering  given  to,"  or  "  the 
king  gives  homage  to,"  and  that  the  pronoun  su,  or  "  it,"  is  not  intended.  This 
formula  all  who  approached  the  statue,  tomb,  or  monument  were  invited  and 
adjured  to  pronounce,  as  a  kind  of  orate  pro  animd  of  the  deceased,  and  in  some 
instances  they  were  called  upon  to  touch  the  statue.  At  the  end  of  this  formula, 
in  the  second  line,  the  collar,  generally  used  for  nub,  or  "  gold,"  is  obviously 
employed  for  neb,  "all,"  as  the  ape  for  nefer,  "good;"  and  it  closes  khet  neb 
nefer  per  her  khau  sen,  "all  good  things  which  come  off  their  altars."  In  the 
third  line,  amongst  the  titles  and  epithets  of  Ta-aiemhetp,  she  is  said  to  have 

been  very  obedient  to  her  ~r*  khenems.     This  word,  which  is  written 

^****^™^^*|  jj 

with  many  varieties  in  the  texts/  seems  to  be  either  a  relationship  or  office,  and 
the  context  here  would  imply  that  it  should  be  "  master,"  or  "  superior,"  —  she 
was  praised  by  the  mouth  of  all  on  account  of  her  docility  to  her  instructors,  or 
her  obedience  to  her  superiors.  The  end  of  this  phrase  seems  to  read  that  she  was 

•  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  23  f.  This  meaning  of  the  ape  does  not  appear  amongst  those  given  by 
Horapollo,  lib.  i.  c.  xiv.  —  xvi.  The  ape  also  means  to  "  watch  "  (roa).  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  82  e. 

b  Dr.  Hincks  on  the  Egyptian  Stele  or  Tablet,  1.  c.  c  Champollion,  Gr.  Egypt,  p.  66. 

d  Cf.  Tablet,  Eg.  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  204,  with  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iii.  6;  and  Todt.  xxx.  c.  78,  1.  39. 
In  Tablet  204  it  has  the  determinative 
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tapt-ru,  "  a  careful  mouth,"  snatem  khru  s,  "  whose  words  were  sweet  ;"  khu  8  ua, 
"  her  intelligence"  thoughtful."  The  title  preceding  these,  reading  hunnut  am  t^ 
the  "  inventive  "  or  "  clever  "  child,  completes  the  endearing  epithets  bestowed 
upon  her  by  her  bereaved  relatives. 

In  the  fifth  line,  the  persons  who  approach  the  sepulchre  are  invited  to  listen 
to  the  narrative  which  is  afterwards  detailed.  The  order  in  which  the  passers-by 
are  addressed  is  apparently  arbitrary,  or  at  all  events  varied  at  different  periods. 
In  the  oldest,  all  living  on  earth  were  always  evoked,  but  during  the  twelfth  and 
subsequent  dynasties  the  orders  of  priests  and  scribes;  thus  a  tablet  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Amenemha  II.  invites  "the  prophets,  prophetesses,  and  priests."' 
On  a  tablet  of  a-  subsequent  dynasty  the  scribes  are  first  named,  then  the  priests 
(ab),  ministers  (karhebj,  and  spondists,  and  finally  all  mankind,  the  prophets 
being  altogether  omitted  ;  but  this  is  on  the  shrine  of  a  scribe.d  Another  monu- 
ment of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  places,  the  priests  (ab)  before  the  prophets.6  On 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  an  officer  who  lived  during  the  close  of  this  dynasty 

the  order  is  the  same  as  in  this  tablet,  the  J>f  ta  neter,  or  "  divine  fathers," 
being  first  invoked,  showing  that  the  jackal  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  that 
dignity;  then  the  rekh-khet,  or  "magi,"  the  knowers  of  things/  giving  the 
well-known  form  rekh,  "  to  know,"  as  an  equivalent  of  the  cynocephalus,  the 

whole  determined  by  a  man  with  a  wand  J  ^  /^V     The  gazelle  with  a  symbol 

or  seal  round  its  neck  has  usually  the  phonetic  group  sdh,h  sah,1  or  sahu,*  before  it, 
in  the  sense  of  "  mummy,"  "  ancestor,"  or  "  family."  Thus,  on  a  tablet  of  the  age 
of  Amenemha  II.,  the  deceased  is  said  to  be  hes  f  em  khetf  en  semhu  en  Heshar  em 
hat  sahu,  "seated  in  face  of  the  West,  in  front  of  the  mummies"  or  "eidola;"1  but, 

•  For  the  pylon,  determinative  of  ua-ua  "to  meditate,"  see  Chabas,  Pap.  Harris,  p.  117,  Inscription 
Historique  de  Seti  I.  p.  12,  note  40;  and  De  Rouge,  Jour.  Asiat.  1856-8,  pp.  357,  555. 

b  This  word  is  written    I  ^         am;  Lepsius,  Denkm.  237  c.  ;  Cf.  Salvolini,  Analyse  Gramrn.  pi.  A.  No.  33. 

It  means  to  "  find,  discover,  invent,"  as  already  pointed  out  by  De  Rouge,  Etude  sur  une  Stele,  p  88. 
e  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  89.  «  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  94.  L  1,  2. 

•  Clarac,  Musee  de  Sculpt  pi.  243,  No.  379  bis. 

'  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  112,  1.  7.    See  Horapollo,  lib.  i.  xxxix.     17    wpo^rij*-    /3ouXo//«vo« 


«  Cf.  De  Roug£,  Journal  Asiatique,  1856-8,  p.  145  ;  D'Orbiney  Papyrus,  p.  xi.  1.  4. 
k  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  78,  1.  16.  '  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abtb,  ii.  125  d.  191. 

k  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iii.  39  a,  b. 
1  Sharpp,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  78,  1.  16;  De  ROURC,  Mdmoire  sur  le  Tombeau  d'Ahmes,  p.  93. 
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as  the  sahu  are  here  invited  to  listen  to  what  follows,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
be  living  personages ;  and  a  functionary  named  Mentunasa,  who  was  nomarch 
(ha),  chancellor  (mer  kheb),  sole  counsellor  (sab  ua),  and  chief  of  the  priests  of 
Mentu,  is  called  ur  em  aat  f  act  em  sahuf,  "  great  in  his  dignity,  great  in  his 
family;"*  so  that  the  sense  here  probably  requires  "all  the  families"  or  titularies 
of  some  kind,  as  the  last -mentioned.  The  plover  stands  for  the  repa,  or  "  mortals," 
who  in  some  inscriptions  are  invoked,  with  others,  to  repeat  the  sepulchral 
inscriptions  or  formulas.  The  date  of  the  year  is  not  the  tenth,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  but  the  ninth,  the  symbol  put  being  here  employed.  The  rays  of 

light  &\  are  here  used  for  a  numeral,  the  value  of  which  there  are  no 
means  of  determining;  and  on  a  tablet  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  II.,  the  date  is  expressed  by  the  same  symbol, 

|  M  '  "^  y"  Vy^  C"3~— »  "  the  year 1st  of  the  month  Mechir,  the  day  of  the 

great  manifestation  (?)"  The  seventh  line  is  full  of  obscurities  similar  to  those  of 
the  first  tablet.  The  title  of  the  officer  is  that  he  was  repa,  a  high  title,  express- 
ing the  idea  of  "  lord,"  or  some  similar  expression,  "  of  the  throne  of  Seb,"  and 
karheb,  another  kind  of  minister,  "  of  the  throne  of  the  god  Thoth,"  (em  kat  tat,) 
which  apparently  refers  to  the  monarch,  or  to  some  ceremonies  performed  by 
him  when  he  entered  the  temple.  The  expression  which  follows  is  extremely 
difficult,  reading  pa  nem  shaa  en  Ba  ta-uta — '"the  second,"  which  may  refer 
to  Thoth;  "the  first  of  the  soul  of  the  eye"  referring  to  the  symbolical  eye 
of  the  moon,  over  which  Thoth  presided.  The  remainder  of  the  phrase  has  been 
already  discussed  in  the  previous  part  of  this  memoir.  The  same  line  gives  a  new 

^^_  S***\  <**  A    • 

female  sacerdotal  title,  "great  musician  Q  •  %  T  (tekhen)  of  the  god  Ptah," 
determined  by  a  female  holding  a  tambourine.  The  word  tekhen  in  another  form,  in 
the  same  sense,  and  also  in  that  of  "to  behold,"  occurs  in  many  passages.6  What 
follows  reads  literally  khepsh  hat  hur  ha  nb  pen  er  a  ur  aurna  nafem  su,  "  the  heart 
of  that  chief  attendant  was  very  strong  that  I  should  conceive  for  him  with  sons ;" 
the  jackal  being  here  used  in  the  sense  of  su  or  sef,  "  a  son."  There  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  to  other  children  in  the  expression  which  follows,  "  I  had  not  brought 
forth  to  him  a  male  child,"  ap  su  salt,  "only  daughters."  Now  what  follows  in 
the  ninth  line  is  of  great  interest.  The  person  of  that  god  came  at  the  close  of  day, 

•  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  pi.  84. 

b  Lepsius, Todt.  Ixxix.  c.  165,  title;  Cailliaud,  Voyage  a  Meroe,  pi.  Ixvii;  Rosellini,M.  K.  cxxx.     Brugsch, 
Mon.  ii.  pi.  Ixxii.  1,  determined  by  a  harpist. 

2  Y2 
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(kar  enta,)  to  that  chief  attendant  in  "  a  dream,"  ^J/j  ,  ap  ma,*  as  is  evident  from 
what  follows;  for  in  the  10th  line  it  stated  "that  when  he  a\voke,"  which  implies,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tablet  of  Rameses  X.,  that  the  god  appeared  in  a  dream.  What  the 

u   y 

god  ordered  is  not  so  clear  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  Jf^,  "  a  great  couch  (?),"  to  be 
made  in  the  hall  of  the  Hephaisteium.  It  will  be  observed  from  what  follows  that 
Pasherenptah  ordered  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  shrine,  and  that  upon  the 
occasion  he  regaled  the  artificers  of  the  sem,  or  image  of  the  god.  A  kind  of 
gloss,  indeed,  is  given,  by  stating  that  "it  is  the  place  in  which  the  form  of  the 
god  was  hidden,"  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  shrine. 

The  bee  or  wasp,  for  the  two  are  not  very  clearly  distinguished  in  the  sculp- 
tured texts,  appears  in  various  senses.  The  wasp,  which  was  called  khab,  when 
placed  alone  signified  a  superintendent,11  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  North 

or  Lower  Country  ;c  also  at  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  word  mena,  which  will  be 

I  *—  —  -   '  "y^  i 
subsequently  discussed.     Bees  were  called  \\^.     .\j£\>  afu  a^tenu>    'honey 

flies,"d  or  even  possibly  Ba  or  Baba,e  a  word  also  perhaps  applied,  as  the  product 
of  bees,  to  honey  itself.  f  The  bee  or  wasp,  indeed,  is  found  at  a  later  period  as  a 

determinative  in  the  word  '  \jS  4—  /  f  men  t,  "bier,"  or  "couch,"  or  "habita- 
tion," AiortH,  and  a  construction  of  this  kind  may  be  intended.  A  papyrus 
gives  \|^"^>  aft>  as  the  variant  of  Aft,  a  "couch"  or  "  abode.  "h  In  the 
subsequent  line  11  it  states  that  he  ordered  "the  work  to  be  made  in  the  hall." 
In  the  eleventh  line  the  \vordfak,  "  to  reward,"  recurs.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  line  the  indistinct  word  is  V>,  the  saw  and  owl  (sem),  "form"  or"image." 
The  word  \  "V,  au,  in  the  same  line,  literally  "flesh"  or  "substance,"'  and  used 

•  This  expression  for  a  dream  has  been  recognised  both  by  myself  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  also  finds  it 
repeated  in  the  second  Sallier  Papyrus,  which,  at  the  opening,  gives  an  account  of  the  dreams  of  Ameuemha  I. 

b  De  Rouge,  Bull.  Arch.  1863,  p.  195.  c    Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  77  a.  77  c. 

d  Coffin  of  Nekhtherhebi,  Brit.  Mus.  Eg.  Gal.  No.  10,  r.  side. 

•  Papyrus  Brit.  Mus.  9900,  (corr.  to  Lepsius,  Todt.  xxviii.  c.  76,  1.  1,)  as  the  determinative  of  the  word 
hebi,  "  to  fish."  f  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  3  a. 

•  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  41  c,  47  a.     Lepsius,  Todt.  x.  c.  17,  1.  8. 

h  Pap.  Barker  217,  British  Museum  (coir,  to  Lepsius,  Todt.  c.  77,  1.  2). 

1  See  the  base  of  the  Karnak  obelisk,  Prisse,  Mon.  xviii.  Est.  Ta  nafheka  kam  Ushr  em  au  ari  :  "  He 
has  given  me  to  rule  Egypt  as  a  guardian  son."  Papyrus  Brit.  Mus.  9900,  (corr.  to  Lepsius,  Todt.  c.  1  12,  1.  2,) 
gives  it  as  the  determinative  of  asu.  So  also  the  Kosetta  Stone,  Brugsch,  Ins.  Ros.  1.  5. 
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in  the  texts  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  persons,  here  refers  to  the  birth  of 
his  son,  which  is  subsequently  mentioned.  The  word  \  /  .  ,  ap  ru,  in  this 
passage  means  a  "consecration."*  It  is  also  found  with  <^.  as  a  determinative 
in  this  last  sense.b  The  context  here  refers  to  the  dedication  of  the  completed 
work  to  the  god.  The  numeral  ^J\  ,  am  t,  here  used  for  the  hour  of  the  day,  is 
as  yet  undetermined,  but  it  is  probably  the  tenth,  in  Coptic  met,  and  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  the  hour  of  birth  noted,  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  horoscope 

of  the  deceased.     In  the  thirteenth  line  is  W J   [  ab,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning 

and  rare  occurrence  in  inscriptions,  as  where  Cleopatra  is  called  "  the  ruler,  the 
daughter  of  a  ruler,  the  excellent  likeness  (ab)  of  the  one  who  was  her  father  (erpent 
tefsj;  the  incomparable."0  It  is  indeed  apparent  from  the  context  that  it  was  a 
day  on  which  some  peculiar  honours  were  rendered  to  Imouthos,  as  son  of  the 
southern  rampart,  or  of  the  god  Ptah.  The  year  of  her  death  must  have  been  the 
tenth  of  Cleopatra,  as  her  husband  who  buried  her  died  in  the  eleventh;  otherwise 
the  hemisphere  **.  beneath  this  cipher  might  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a 
higher  number ;  it  is  probable  that  this  hieroglyph  is  inserted  as  the  phonetic 
complement  to  met,  "  ten,"  as  it  forms  the  termination  of  the  Coptic  jmeT,  "  ten." 


The  word  "        ,  ra,A  seems  here  used  for  the  ordinary  form  of  ra  or  ra.t,  "  to 


place,"  and  it  is  followed  by  the  Ptolemaic  preposition  au,  which  replaces  r  at 
this  time,  showing  that  her  husband  had  "  placed"  her  in  the  cemetery  (amhur) 
of  the  Serapeium.  The  word  nem  in  the  sixteenth  line,  accompanied  by  the 
determinative  of  an  eye,  expresses  the  usual  idea  of  "to  perceive ;"  and  the 
remarks  which  follow  belong  rather  to  Greek  than  Egyptian  mythology.  The 

West  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  retreat  of  happy  souls,  but  the  " \  [  '^  jnj  ^ena~ 

samen,  or  "  place  of  account "  or  "  affliction "  of  those  who  are  seated  in  it. 
This  word  tenasamen,  which  is  found  in  hieratic,  seems  to  have  the  sense  of 

•  In  Rome  passages  it  seems  to  mean  "  except,"  Goodwin,  Rev.  Arch.  1861,  p.  134;  or  "opening  of  tin 
mouth,"  Chabas,  Pap.  d'Harris,  p.  207. 

k  Lepsius,  Todt.  xxv.  c.  64,  1.  34;  Tablet,  Eg,  Gall.  Brit.  Mus.  UjO. 
0  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  65  a,  and  comp.  Abth.  iii.  194,  1.  6. 

*  The  thigh  is  also  found  with  the  value  of  A  in  the  word  ash  ma, "  true  or  real  cedar;"  Brugsch, 
Mon.  ii.  Ixxiv.  1. 
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"afflict."*  The  portion  referring  to  the  waters  in  Hades  is  obscure,  owing 
to  the  unknown  force  of  the  verb  ^^^,  which  is  probably  a  late  form  of  the 

/ \  /I    f*t<t+t^ 

verb  abu-t,  "  to  thirst,""  or  else  of  the  verb  saw,  "  to  drink ;"  and  in  the 
eighteenth  line  it  appears  as  if  she  thirsted  for  the  waters  where  she  is  (er-ma). 
There  is  also  some  ambiguity  as  to  the  water  "which  is  the  life  of  all  in  it"  (the 
Hades),  or  else  "the  joy  9f  all  in  it,"  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs  sher  or  kher 
having  several  meanings.  There  is  likewise  great  difficulty  in  the  passage 
further  on  as  to  the  god  who  is  referred  to  as  the  terrible  one  of  the  future  state. 
His  name  reads  Ruau  or  Muau,  for  the  hieroglyph  of  an  owlet  reads  It  or  M  at 
this  period.  The  phrase  then  reads  Ar  Ruau  ma  ran f—  "If  Ru  brings  his 
name,"  or  "comes  in  his  name;"  but  who  this  god  is  remains  a  mystery. 
There  is  another  expression  of  great  difficulty  in  this  portion — the  word 

<=»-\^|l't1,  riimai,  resembling  the  well-kno\vn  word  remi,  "to  weep,"  but  deter- 
mined here  by  the  face,  and  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  long,"  or  "  desire,"  or 
"  weep  for,"  the  waters,  and  for  the  North  wind,  which  she  no  longer  received. 
XSv  \*\\  '  ma^u'  i§  evidently  the  "  appeal "  or  "  call "  which  the  god  makes  to 
the  dead  when  he  has  called  all  to  him.c  The  tortoise  in  the  last  line,  «^,  is  the 
determinative  of  ,  shet,  in  several  passages/  Here  it  expresses  either 

"  incense,"  shen,  or  "  flame,"  khet,  which  is  also  designated  by  the  cross. 

Throughout  this  text  the  name  Hapi  has  for  its  initial  the  usual  sign  of  SH 
at  an  earlier  time.  This,  which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  a  diadem, 
appears  upon  a  late  Roman  monument  as  the  corslet  and  forelegs  of  a  scarabatw, 
•££r  ,  as  here  represented.6 

As  there  is  some  intricacy  in  the  connexion  between  the  persons  mentioned 
in  these  tablets,  I  subjoin  a  short  pedigree.  There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  exact 
relationship  of  Aiemhetp  son  of  Hapi,  as  in  both  tablets  Hapi  the  father  of 
Aiemhetp  is  called  "justified"  or  dead,  while  in  the  second  tablet  Hapi  the  father 

•  Select  Papyri,  pi.  xliv.  5,  Ixxviii.  8;  Cf.  Rosellini,  M.  C.  ex.  1. 

h  Also  determined  by  a  lamb  or  sheep,  which  is  the  animal  here ;  or  else  the  sheep,  sa  or  sou,  and  then  in 
the  sense  of  drinking  the  living  waters  of  all  the  pools  or  rivers  in  it  (the  Hades). 

c  Perhaps  the  Coptic  moihi,  '-wonder."  In  Brugsch,  Mon.  Ixviii.  g.  it  appears  in  a  musical  scene  over  a 
female  clapping  hands. 

•  Lepsius,  Todt.  xxxi.  c.  83, 1.  2. 

•  Compare  Lepsius,  Denkm.  Abth.  iv.  80  a  and  90  c. 
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of  Ta-aiemhetp  is  described  as   "living."     Unfortunately,   in  the  first  tablet 
the  passage  immediately  following  the  name  of  Hapi  is  mutilated. 

Petbast    =j=  Herankh  =p     Hapi 
1  husband    I  I  2  husband 


I 


I  I  i 

Pasherenptah^=Ta-aiemhetp  Aiemhetp 

|  royal  scribe 

r 

Aiemhetp  Petsahesi 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Basil  H.  Cooper,  Esq.,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  chronology  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  with  the  observations  and  table  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  Note  printed  below. 


NOTE. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  give  exact  reductions  of  the  various  notes  of  time  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
tablets.  And,  since  some  discrepancy  will  be  found  between  these  more  precise  determinations  and  those 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  paper,  it  should  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  the  first  tablet  is  demon- 
strably  in  error  to  the  amount  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  date  it  assigns  to  the  birth  of  Pasherenptah. 
For  it  states  (a)  that  he  was  born  on  the  21st  of  Paophi,  in  the  25th  year  of  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.;  (b)  that 
he  died  on  the  15th  (probably  we  should  read  the  25th*)  of  Epiphi,  in  the  llth  year  of  Cleopatra  the 
Great;  and  (c)  that  he  lived  no  more  than  forty-nine  years.  The  two  latter  assertions  are  fully  borne  out 
by  the  second  tablet,  which  affirms  with  certainty  that  his  son  Aiemhept,  whom  the  first  tablet  makes  to 
have  been  born  after  his  43rd  year,  first  saw  the  light  on  the  15th  of  Epiphi,  in  the  6th  year  of  Cleopatra, 
and  refers  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  Pasherenptah  survived  and  buried,  to  a  year  of  Cleopatra  which  is 
almost  certainly  to  be  read  as  her  tenth,  and  cannot  be  later  than  her  eleventh.  If  he  was  forty-three  or 
forty-four  at  the  birth  of  his  son,  in  the  6th  of  Cleopatra,  he  would  be  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  at  his  death 
in  her  eleventh.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  date  of  his  death  and  his  age  at  the  time  are  concerned,  the  two 
tablets  perfectly  harmonise.  On  the  other  hand,  forty-nine  years  before  the  llth  of  Cleopatra  carry  us 
back,  not  to  the  25th  but  only  to  the  28th  year  of  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.,  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  Either, 
therefore,  we  must  read  the  28th  (possibly  the  27th)  for  his  natal  year,  or  we  must  resort  to  some  other 
explanation.  The  simplest  solution  would  seem  to  be,  that  this  date  of  Pasherenptah's  birth  was  carelessly 
extracted  from  some  contemporaneous  temple- record  of  the  births  of  the  priests,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Pasherenptah  was  born  in  the  25th,  not  of  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.,  but  of  Ptoleiny  Alexander  I,  who  was 
actually  the  reigning  sovereign  both  in  the  25th  and  28th  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  although  on  the  restoration  of 
Soter,  and,  as  this  tablet  proves,  half  a  century  afterwards,  he  was  treated  as  a  usurper,  so  that  his  cartouches 

•  »'.  «  Seventy  days  before  his  burial,  which  was  on  the  30th  Thoth,  in  the  12th  of  Cleopatra. 
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were  ordered  to  be  cancelled  from  the  public  registers  and  replaced  by  those  of  the  legitimate  ruler.  Since 
there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  reading  the  27th  or  28th  year,  this  is  what  must  have  been  done  in  the 
present  instance.  The  original  cartouche  was  replaced  by  that  of  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.,  whilst  the  regnal 
year  was  carelessly  left  standing.  For  it  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table,  based  throughout,  it  may  be 
added,  on  the  Astronomical  Canon  and  on  Lepsius's  excellent  Monograph  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Ptolemies, 
that  the  25th  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.  is  as  eminently  suitable  a  date  for  the  birth  of  Pasherenptah  as  the 
25th  of  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  is  unsuitable,  or  rather  inconceivable  and  impossible. 


Tears  of 
Philippic  Era 

from  Thoth  (f> 

Regnal  Years  of  Ptolemies  from 
Thoth. 

Events  in  the  Life  of  Pasheren- 
ptah and  his  Age. 

Age  of  Ta-aiemhetp  and 
Events. 

Years  of  Julian 
Period. 

Years  before  Christ 

208 

1  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.     He  is 

t  =  21  Sep.  4597 

21  Sep.  117 

associated  in  the  kingdom  by 

his  mother  Cleopatra  III. 

211 

1    Ptolemy  Alexander   I.     He 

•                       •                       •                       • 

... 

1  =  21  Sep.  4600 

21  Sep.  114 

begins  to  reign  in  Cyprus. 

218 

/  =  19  Sep.  4607 

19  Sep.  107 

places  Soter  as  co-  Regent  with 

hit  mother  Cleopatra  III.  and 

counts  his  Regnal  Yean  from 

his  beginning  to  reign  in  Cy- 

prus. 

232 

25  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  who, 

Birth    of    Pasherenptah    21st 

... 

4  NOT.  4621 

4  Nov.   93 

however,  is  still  in  exile. 

Paophi  in  this  Year,  accord- 

ing to  negligent  extract  from 

Original  Record.  See  Tablet  1. 
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25  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.  =  28 

Birth    of    Pasherenptah     21st 

•            .            • 

4  Nor.  4624 

4  NOT.   90 

Ptolemy  X.  Soter  IL 

Paophi  in  this  Year,  according 

to  (presumed)  Original  Record. 

If  born  25  Ptolemy  X.  Pashe- 

renptah now  aged  3  years. 

236 

29  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  who  is 

1  (4) 

.            .            . 

/  =  14  Sep.  4625 

14  Sep.    89 

now  restored,  and  Alexander 

banished. 

244 

1  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus 

9  (12) 

... 

t  =  12  Sep.  4633 

12  Sep.    81 

248 

5  Ptolemy  XIII.  New  Dionysus 

Probable    Date    of    Death   of 

•            .            • 

t  =  11  Sep.  4637 

11  Sep.    77 

Pasherenptah  's  Father  Petbast, 

his  Son  Push.  13  (16) 

249 

6  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus 

Pasherenptah  officiates  at  King's 

.            . 

1  =  11  Sep.  4638 

11  Sep.    76 

Coronation,  and  is  appointed 

Chief  Attendant  on  the  Altar, 

aged  14  (17). 

252 

9  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus 

17  (20) 

Ta-aiemhetp     born     30th 

7  Jan.  4642 

7  Jan.    72 

Choiak 

266 

23  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus 

Marriage  of  Pasherenptah  and  Ta-aiemhetp  on  1st  Epiphi  in 

4  July  4656 

4  July    58 

81  (34)             .   this  Year.            14 

273 

1  Cleopatra  VI.  Philopator 

38  (41) 

21 

/  =    5  Sep.  4662 

5  Sep.    52 

278 

6  Cleopatra  TI.  Philopator 

Pash.  aged  43  (46)  has  a   son 

At  the  age  of  26  she  bears  a 

15  July  4668 

15  July  46 

born. 

son  Aiemhetp,  born  15th 

Epiphi. 

282 

10  Cleopatra  VI.  Philopator 

..            47  (50) 

Ta-aiemhetp  aged  30  dies 

15  Feb.  4672 

15  Feb.   42 

16th  Mechir. 

— 

»                    t, 

•            •            •           • 

Her   Burial   (presumably) 

26  April   „ 

26  April   „ 

26th  Pharmuthi. 

283 

11  Cleopatra  VI.  Philopator 

Pash.  aged  48  (51)  years  and 

... 

13  (23)  July  4673 

13  (23)  July  41 

264    (274)    days,    dies    15th 

(25th)  Epiphi. 

284 

12  Cleopatra  VI.  Philopator 

Burial    of  Pasherenptah    30th 

.             .             • 

1  Oct.      „ 

1    Oct.    „ 

Thoth 
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XIX. — Observations  upon  the  nature  of  the  Tenure  or  Service  of  Cornage  : 
by  FRANCIS  MORGAN  NICHOLS,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


Read  November  27,  1862. 


IT  is  not  without  reason  that  singularities  in  the  tenure  of  land  have  always 
excited  considerable  interest  among  antiquaries.  For  in  that  state  of  society 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  soil  on  which  he  lived  determined  his  most  important  relations  with  his 
fellow  men  and  his  political  and  social  condition.  An  accurate  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  tenures  is  therefore  an  object  of  no  slight  conse- 
quence with  the  student  of  medieval  history. 

Among  the  obscure  curiosities  of  tenure,  which  have  attracted  occasional 
attention  from  archasologists,  is  the  so-called  tenure  or  service  of  Cornage. 

This  name  has  been  applied  to  more  than  one  singular  custom  connected  with 
the  holding,  or  the  conveyance,  of  land  ;  and  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  some 
antiquaries,  as  well  as  many  lawyers,  might  be  perplexed  if  required  to  find  its 
true  definition.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  disentangle  the 
somewhat  confused  ideas  which  are  associated  with  the  word,  and  to  endeavour 
to  ascertain  what  the  service,  or  other  thing,  originally  and  properly  called  Cornage, 
was,  and  at  the  same  time  to  glance  at  some  interesting  feudal  customs,  which 
have  been  less  properly  connected  with  the  same  name. 

Nearly  a  century  since,  a  series  of  papers  was  read  before  this  Society  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Pegge  and  other  distinguished  Fellows,*  upon  the  subject  of  certain 
horns  which  existed  in  the  possession  of  various  proprietors,  and  which  were 
traditionally  believed  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  land  or  office  held,  or 
formerly  held,  by  their  possessors.  The  principal  of  these  horns  were  the  Pusey 
horn,  the  Carlisle  horn,  the  Boarstall  horn,  the  Tutbury  horn,  and  a  magnificent 
ornamental  horn  then  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Bruce. 

Of  all  these  horns  engravings  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the 

•  See  Archseologia,  Vol.  III.  pp.  1,  13, 15,  19,  22,  24. 
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Archseologia.     And  I  may  add,  that  some  of  them  were  recently  to  be  seen  in 
the  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.* 

The  several  horns  above-mentioned  were  all  traditionally  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  land  or  territorial  office  of  their  actual  or  former  possessors.  But  a 
marked  distinction  is  observable  in  the  nature  of  this  supposed  connection. 

Some  of  these  horns  were  only  connected  by  tradition  with  the  conveyance  or 
investiture  of  land ;  others  were  associated  with  the  feudal  services  performed  by 
their  possessors.  The  Pusey  horn  is  a  well-known  example  of  the  first  kind ;  the 
tradition  being  that  the  manor  of  Pewsey  was  conferred  upon  the  ancestor  of 
that  family  by  King  Canute  by  the  delivery  of  this  horn  into  the  hands  of  the 
donee.  The  horn  was  therefore  considered  an  important  muniment  of  title  ;  but 
it  is  not  pretended  that  it  had  any  further  connection  with  the  tenure  of  the  land, 
or  the  services  due  from  it. 

I  do  not  propose  to  launch  into  the  subject  of  the  emblematic  solemnities  which 
have  been  used  at  various  times  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  seisin  or  possession  of 
land.  Much  learning  upon  this  point  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Pegge's  paper 
already  referred  to  ;b  in  a  still  earlier  paper,  read  before  this  Society  by  Mr.  Gale, 
and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Archaeologia;  and  in  a  biter  paper,  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  our  seventeenth  volume.0  Neither  do  I  propose  to  inquire 
into  the  historical  probability  of  the  tradition  which  connects  the  Pusey  horn 
with  an  investiture  by  King  Canute.d  I  will  only  mention  (in  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Cornage,  which  I  intend  shortly  to  discuss,)  that  in  the  time 
of  James  II.  this  horn  was  the  subject  of  a  Chancery  suit  between  the  heir  and 
the  executor  of  one  of  the  Pusey  family,  in  the  report  of  which  case  it  is  stated  that 
the  Lord  Keeper  (North)  was  of  opinion  that  "  if  the  land  was  held  by  the  tenure 
of  a  horn,  or  Cornage,  the  heir  would  be  well  entitled  to  the  horn  at  law."'  It 
would  appear  from  this,  that  the  Lord  Keeper  understood  by  the  word  Cornage  a 
legal  tenure  connected  with  the  possession  of  a  horn,  and  that  it  was  suggested 
that  the  lands  of  Pusey  were  held  by  this  tenure.  I  do  not  know  any  other  legal 
authority  for  applying  the  term  Cornage  to  such  a  mode  of  holding  land. 

Most  of  the  other  horns  which  I  have  mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been 

•  Catalogue  of  the  Special  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  on  Loan,  Nos.  212,  215,  216. 
b  ArchiBologia,  Vol.  III.  p.  1.     See  also  the  Archseological  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  175. 

c  «« An  Historical  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Danish  Horn  kept  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York," 
by  Samuel  Gale,  Esq.  Archaeologia,  Vol.  I.  p.  16^  "  Observations  on  some  Ancient  Methods  of  Convey- 
ance," by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.,  Archieologia,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  311. 

•  See,  upon  this  point,  Lysons'  Berkshire,  p.  326. 

•  See  Pusey  p.  Pusey,  Vernon's  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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connected  with  the  feudal  services  performed  by  their  owners.  Thus  the  Boar- 
stall  horn  was  the  emblem  or  badge  of  the  keepership  of  Bernwode  Forest  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  which  office,  together  with  some  lands  attached  thereto,  was  stated  by 
an  inquisition  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  be  "  held  by  a  horn,  which  is  the 
charter  of  the  said  forest."*  Fulk  de  Lizures,  who  was  lord  of  Boarstall  as  well  as 
forester  in  fee  of  the  County  of  Northampton,  certified  to  King  Henry  II.  that  he 
was  bound  in  virtue  of  his  forestership  to  attend  the  king's  person  in  his  service, 
furnished  with  horse  and  arms,  and  with  his  horn  hanging  to  his  neck.b  In  cases 
of  this  kind  the  horn  is  at  once  the  emblem  of  investiture,  the  muniment  of  title, 
and  the  badge  and  instrument  of  service.  Such  tenure  might  without  impro- 
priety be  termed  a  tenure  by  the  horn.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ancient 
authority  for  employing  the  term  Cornage  in  this  sense. 

For  tenants  by  Cornage,  as  this  word  is  used  in  our  ancient  legal  records,  we 
must  look  to  the  country  bordering  upon  Scotland.  It  appears  by  a  variety  of 
documents,  that  considerable  freehold  estates  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  and  Durham  were  held  by  the  tenure  or  service  called 
Cornage.  And,  if  our  greatest  legal  and  antiquarian  authorities  are  consulted, 
there  appears  to  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among  them  what  the  tenure  or 
service  so  designated  was.  The  following  statement  is  to  be  found  in  Littleton's 
Tenures : — "  It  is  said  that  in  the  Marches  of  Scotland  some  hold  of  the  king  by 
Cornage,  that  is  to  say,  to  wind  a  horn  to  give  men  of  the  country  warning  when 
they  hear  that  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  are  come,  or  will  come,  into  England, 
which  service  is  Grand  Serjeanty.  But,  if  any  tenant  hold  of  any  other  lord  than 
of  the  king  by  such  service  of  Cornage,  this  is  not  Grand  Serjeanty,  but  it  is 
Knight  Service." c 

The  explanation  of  Littleton  is  adopted  by  Coke,  and,  sanctioned  by  these 
authors,  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  later  legal  works  in  which  there  has  been 
occasion  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  Cornage.d 

•  Kennet,  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  265. 

b  Liber  Nig.  Scacc.  p.  214  ;  Baker,  Hist.  Northamptonshire,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  This  Fulk  held  the  lands,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  descendant,  of  Richard  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  lord  of  Beneford,  Abinton,  and  of 
other  manors  in  Northamptonshire,  which  lands  were  held  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  by  Alwinus  Venator. 
William,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  n  brother  of  Richard,  had  other  lands  of  Alwin  the  Hunter,  and 
his  descendants  claimed  to  hold  their  lands  by  the  serjeanty  of  hunting  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  vermin. 
(Baker's  Hist.  North,  vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  services  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  possession  of  the  same  estates  by  the  Saxon  hunter,  but  no  trace  of  the  services 
appears  in  Domesday. 

0  Littleton,  Tenures,  s.  157. 

d  See  Termes  de  la  Ley,  *.  p.  Cornage  ;  Cowel,  Interpreter,  t.  ead.  v. ;  Blackstone,  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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The  same  interpretation  of  this  service  has  also  been  given  by  Camden ;  who 
states  that  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  wall  hold  estates 
"  in  Cornage,  as  our  lawyers  speak,  that  is,  to  give  an  alarm  of  hostile  invasion  to 
their  neighbours  by  the  sound  of  horn,  which  some  suppose  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancient  Roman  practice.  And  these  tenants  were  bound,  as  the  records 
expressed  it,  to  march  on  the  king's  order  with  the  army  against  Scotland,  in  the 
advance-guard  in  going,  and  in  the  rear-guard  in  returning."" 

The  former  part  of  Camden's  statement  was  probably  made  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Littleton.  The  latter  part  is  derived  from  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  to  which 
I  shall  shortly  again  refer. 

If  the  account  here  given  of  Cornage  be  correct,  it  certainly  furnishes  a  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  example  of  tenure,  and  presents  an  obvious  analogy 
to  the  other  kinds  of  serjeanty  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  horn  was  at  once 
the  badge  and  instrument  of  service.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  this  account 
rests  solely  upon  the  not  very  positive  statement  of  Littleton. 

The  authority  among  English  lawyers  of  the  Treatise  on  Tenures  has  been 
something  altogether  peculiar.  In  Westminster  Hall  it  would  be  an  intolerable 
act  of  presumption  to  raise  any  question  respecting  a  dictum  of  Littleton  ;b  but 
amongst  antiquaries  it  is  permissible  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  explana- 
tion of  Cornage  given  by  this  great  authority  is  founded  upon  an  erroneous 
conclusion  from  the  obvious  etymology  of  the  word. 

I  have  no  means  of  proving  that  such  a  feudal  service  as  that  described  by 
Littleton  did  not  somewhere  exist,  though  I  myself  have  found  no  traces  of  it. 
But  I  think  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Cornage  of  the  North  Country, 
as  it  appears  in  the  older  records,  is  something  totally  different. 

The  first  mention  which  I  have  found  of  Cornage  is  in  that  unique  and  valuable 
record,  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  31st  year  of  Henry  I.  An  account  is  there  rendered 
by  the  King's  receivers  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  de 
comagio  animalium  Episcopate."  The  expression  here  used,  "  cornage  of  beasts," 
and  the  account  rendered  of  a  money  payment,  show  clearly  that,  here  at  least, 
Cornage  is  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  Horngeld,  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  a 
payment  made  by  a  landowner  in  respect  of  his  horned  cattle.  In  the  same 

•  Camden,  Britannia,  in  Muro  Pictico;  Cough's  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 
b  See  the  Berkeley  Peerage  Case,  House  of  Lords  Cases,  vol.  viii.  p.  111. 

c  Et  idem  Gaufridus  reddit  compotum  de  c.zl.  et  v.s.  et  v.d.  de  comagio  animalium  episcopatus.  Mag. 
Rot.  Pip.  31  Hen.  I.  p.  131. 
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record  the  Sheriff  of  Westmorland  accounts  for  the  Geldum  animalium  of  Westmor- 
land ; "  and  a  similar  account  is  rendered  for  Carlisle."    . 

It  is  clear  from  other  records  that  this  impost  of  Horngeld  was  one  of  the 
principal  profits  derived  from  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. In  the  Placitorum  Abbreviatio  t.  r.  Johan.  (p.  67),  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  is 
cited,  in  which  that  Bang  grants  to  Hildred  of  Carlisle  and  Odard  his  son  some 
land  in  Cumberland,  "  quae  fuit  Gamel  filii  Bern  et  Glassam  filii  Brictrici  Dren- 
gorum  meorum,  reddendo  mihi  per  annum  de  servicio  Tablum  (read  Gablum)  Ani- 
malium, sicut  alii  liberi  homines  tarn  Franci  quam  Angli  reddunt  qui  de  me  tenent 
in  capite  in  Cumberlanda,  et  faciendo  inde  aliud  servicium  quale  alii  liberi  homines 
mihi  de  terris  suis  faciunt."  We  gather  from  this  that  the  Gablum  Animalium  of 
Cumberland  was  a  species  of  rent  paid  by  freeholders,  and  was  general  among  the 
King's  tenants  in  the  county.  This  answers  well  with  what  we  subsequently  find 
respecting  Cornage.  For  example,  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  we  have  a  long  list 
of  tenants  in  Cumberland,  of  whom  it  is  stated  that  they  pay  so  much  in  money 
pro  comagio,  or  de  cornaglo ;  °  and  in  much  later  times  we  find  the  Cornage  of 
Cumberland  forming  an  important  portion  of  the  King's  revenue  received  in  those 
parts ;  since,  by  a  deed  given  in  Madox's  Formulare  Anglicanum,  p.  102,  and 
dated  36  H.  VI.,  the  services  of  Sir  Thomas  Nevil  are  retained  by  his  father  and 
brother,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  wardens  of  the  West  Marches  and  of 
the  castle  of  Carlisle,  at  a  salary  of  £333  6*.  8d.  in  peace,  and  £500  in  war,  of 
which  £43  0*.  Wd.  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Cornage  of  Cum- 
berland. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Coke's  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence in  which  he  adopts  Littleton's  explanation  of  Cornage  as  the  "  service  of 
the  Horn,"  he  adds,  that  "it  is  also  called  in  oldbookes  Horngelde."4  And  in 
another  place,  where  he  again  adopts  Littleton's  description  of  Cornage  as  a  species 
of  scrjeanty,  he  cites  the  record  of  a  plea  of  18  Edw.  I.,  concerning  some  lands  in 
Westmerland,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  held  by  the  tenant  by  a  Cornage  of 
25  shillings  (per  cornagium  xxv.s.) ;  and  the  dispute  was  between  the  lord  and 
the  tenant,  whether  the  relief  due  upon  the  death  of  a  tenant  was  to  be  satisfied 

•  Et  idem  Viceconies  reddit  compotum  de  c.iii.  8.  et  iii.  d.  de  prseterito  Geldo  animalium reddit 

compotum  de  Geldo  animalium.  In  the«auro,  xliii.  1 [debet]  .  .  1.  Mag.  Rot.  Pip.  31  Hen.  I. 

p.  143. 

b  Ibid.  p.  141. 

0  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  379,  380. 

d  Co.  Lit.  107a. 
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by  paying  a  double  Cornage  (duplicando  cornagium),  or  by  paying  the  actual  value 
of  the  land  for  a  year  in  addition  to  the  Cornage.' 

In  the  Boldon  Book,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  tenures  in  drengage  and 
villenage  under  the  see  of  Durham,  compiled  in  the  year  1183,  we  find  that  in 
Norton  there  were  thirty  tenants  in  villenage,  each  holding  three  oxgangs,  and 
rendering  the  same  rent  and  services  as  those  of  Boldon,  saving  Cornage,  which 
they  did  not  pay,  because  there  was  no  pasture,  pro  defectu  pastures*  This  seems 
to  show  that  Cornage  in  its  origin  was  a  customary  payment,  in  consideration  of 
pasturing  the  tenant's  cattle  upon  the  lord's  waste,  and  that,  in  the  Bishopric  at 
least,  it  was  payable  by  villains  as  well  as  by  freeholders.  It  is  worth  observing 
that  Mr.  Surtees,  putting  faith  in  the  received  explanation  of  Cornage,  considered 
it  to  be  proved  by  the  extract  I  have  just  cited,  "  that  the  horn  which  sounded  the 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was  not  so  much  intended  to  call  the 
vassals  to  arms,  as  to  warn  the  shepherds  to  drive  their  flocks  to  a  place  of 
safety."6 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  implicit  reception  of  Littleton's 
account  of  Cornage  has  led  to  a  misinterpretation  of  evidence  which  appeared 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  more  true  understanding  of  the  matter.  Thus,  we  read 
in  Nicolson's  and  Burn's  History  of  Westmorland,  that  in  the  bottom  of  West- 
morland the  Cornage  rent  is  paid  under  the  name  of  Neatgeld  to  this  day,  and 
that  it  is  stated  by  Deuton  (citing  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer),  that  it  was 
accounted  for  under  the  name  of  Nouteyeld  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II. 
These  words  are  evidently  the  same  as  the  Geldum  animalium  of  Henry  I.'s  Pipe 
Boll.  But  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  authors  of  the  County  History  is,  that 
the  Cornage  rent,  which  they  conjecture  to  have  been  a  pecuniary  composition 
for  the  personal  service,  or  a  stipulated  payment  for  the  finding  of  scouts  and 
homers,  was  formerly  paid  in  cattle,  and  thence  called  Neatgeld* 

No  more  authorities  are,  I  think,  needed  to  show  that  Cornage  was  a  payment 
originally  made  in  respect  of  the  tenants'  horned  beasts,  and  not,  as  Littleton 
supposed,  a  service  of  winding  a  horn.' 

•  See  Co.  Lit.  9. 

b  In  Norton  sunt  xxx.  villani  quorum  unusquisque  tenet  ii.  bovatas  et  reddunt  et  operantur  niodis 
omnibus  sicut  illi  de  Boldon  excepto  cornagio  que  [quod]  non  dant  pro  defectu  pasture.  Boldon  Book,  in 
Domesday  Supplement,  p.  571. 

0  Surtees,  Hist.  Durham,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

d  Nicolson  and  Burn,  Hist.  Westmorland,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  The  same  book,  in  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  vol. 
ii.,  contains  the  following  definition  of  Homgeld,  '  A  tax  paid  for  horned  beasts  in  the  forest.' 

•  Since  writing  the  above  paper,  I  have  met  with  a  learned  note  upon  the  subject  of  Cornage  in  the 
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On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  real  nature  of  the  custom  or 
service  of  Cornage  appears  to  have  become  obscure  in  very  early  times,  and  that 
this  service,  in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  at  least,  was  so  frequently 
associated  with  military  duties  that  the  latter  were  at  an  early  period  included  in 
the  idea  of  Cornage.  In  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  after  the  amount  of  Cornage  in 
money  paid  by  the  several  tenants  is  mentioned,  it  is  added  :  "  All  the  aforesaid 
tenants  by  Cornage  shall  go  at  the  King's  precept  in  the  host  of  Scotland,  in  the 
vanguard  in  the  advance,  and  in  the  rearguard  in  retiring." a  Cornage  is  here 
treated  not  as  a  mere  payment,  but  as  a  species  of  tenure,  involving  military 
duties.  The  place  of  honour  and  of  danger  thus  customarily  given  to  the 
Cornage  tenants  was  probably  owing  to  their  presumed  knowledge  of  the  border 
country,  having  their  residence  in  Cumberland  or  the  neighbouring  counties. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  this  custom,  which  is  evidenced  by  so  important  a 
record,  that  tenure  by  Cornage  was  held  to  be  a  tenure  by  military,  or,  as  the 
term  was,  foreign  service,  forimecum  serviciwm.*  The  Crown  lawyers  were  the 

Appendix  to  the  Boldon  Buke,  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  by  Mr.  Greenwell.  His  definition  of  Cornage 
\a  as  follows  :  "  Cornage,  called  also  geldum  animalium,  noutgeld,  hornbiel,  and  horngeld,  from  cornu,  a 
horn,  was  a  payment  made  in  commutation  for  a  return  of  cattle.  In  an  '  Explicatio  vocum  veterum  '  in 
the  Eegistrum  Primum  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  it  is  thus  explained  :  '  Hornbiel  (in  marg. 
Horngeld)  hoc  est  quietus  esse  de  consuetudine  exacta  per  tallagium  per  totam  terrain,  scilicet  de  omni 
bestia  cornuta.'  A  charter  of  Henry  I.  gives  to  the  Monks  of  Durham  (inter  alia)  cornagium  de  Bortona, 
quod  Unspac  tenet,  scilicet,  de  unoquoqueanimali  2  d."  Mr.  Greenwell  is  of  opinion  the  Cornage  rent  was  paid 
at  first  in  cattle ;  "  When  the  kings  of  Northumbria  were  moving  from  one  royal  villa  to  another,  and  of  these 
they  possessed  a  great  number,  we  can  easily  understand  how  a  return  in  kind  was  of  more  use  than  one 
in  money.  The  demesne  lands  produced  corn  and  other  necessaries,  while  the  district  adjoining,  of  which  the 
villa  was  the  centre,  provided  flesh  for  the  table  and  live  animals  for  milk.  It  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  early  commutation  into  money  of  this  service,  while  so  many  others  were  still  rendered  in 
kind  ;  this  had  been  done,  however,  at  a  time  antecedent  to  any  existing  record."  Boldon  Buke,  Appendix, 
p.  Iv.  Ivi.  Mr.  Greenwell's  citations  from  the  '  Registrant  Primum,'  and  from  the  Charter  of  Henry  L,  both 
appear  to  me  to  support  the  opinion  I  have  advanced,  that  Cornage  was  a  money-rent  paid  in  respect  of 
the  tenants'  cattle,  probably  in  return  for  his  right  of  pasture  upon  the  lord's  waste  or  in  the  royal  forests, 
rather  than  a  render  of  cattle,  as  Mr.  Greenwell  supposes.  The  fact  that  Cornage  appears  from  the 
earliest  times  in  the  form  of  a  money  payment  is  confirmatory. 

*  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  380,  381.  This  description  of  the  obligation  of  tenants  by  Cornage  is  cited  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Boldon  Buke  above  mentioned,  as  derived  from  "  an  Inquisition  jof  the  reign  of  King  John 
relating  to  the  Cornage  of  Cumberland,  preserved  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill."  Boldon  Buke  (Surtees  Soc.) 
App.  Iv.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  reference  to  the  Inquisition  of  the  time  of  John,  but  the  same 
statement  as  to  the  military  duty  of  the  tenants  is  three  times  repeated. 

b  In  the  Abbreviatio  Rotulorum  Originalium  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  manor  of  Eslyngton  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland  is  stated  to  be  held  of  the  King  by  the  service  of  rendering  -Jo/,  by 
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more  likely  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  it  followed  of  consequence, 
that  tenants  by  Cornage  were  liable,  like  other  military  tenants,  to  the  feudal 
obligations  of  wardship  and  marriage.  That  tenure  by  Cornage  was  not  in  its 
origin  a  knightly  species  of  tenure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Bishopric 
there  were  several  villain  tenements  held  by  this  service. 

The  early  obscurity  which  surrounded  the  subject  of  Cornage  is  further  shown 
by  a  most  singular  inquisition  preserved  in  the  Placitorum  Abbreviatio  of  6  Edw.  I. 
A  jury  of  Northumberland  found  that  the  manor  of  Fenwick  was  formerly  held 
in  drengage,  but  that  by  agreement  between  the  lord  and  tenant  it  was  then  held 
by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  shillings  a-year,  and  by  the  '  foreign  service'  of 
Cornage  and  '  fine  of  Court.'  And,  being  asked  what  Cornage  was,  they  said  that 
Cornage  was,  when  one  was  impleaded  in  the  county,  or  hundred,  or  court  baron, 
or  elsewhere,  if  the  defendant  did  not  deny  the  complaint  of  his  opponent  word 
for  word,  he  was  immediately  convicted  in  his  defence.* 

The  Northumberland  jury  were  evidently  far  wide  of  the  mark  in  their 
theory  of  the  nature  of  Cornage.  They  may  possibly  have  thought  it  the 
interest  of  the  tenants  that  the  real  origin  of  the  service  should  not  be  known. 
Their  verdict  serves  only  to  prove  that  in  the  13th  century  the  nature  of  Cornage 
was  already  obscure.  At  a  later  period  the  established  doctrine  that  tenants  by 
coinage,  though  not  holding  by  ordinary  knight-service,  were  yet  military 
tenants,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  their  residence  on  the  borders,  probably  led  to 
the  invention  by  Littleton,  or  some  of  his  contemporaries,  of  that  explanation 
which  appeared  to  accord  so  well  with  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and  which  has 
been  received  without  question  to  the  present  day. 

the  year  at  Newcastle,  and  of  performing  to  the  King  the  forinsecwn  servicivm  of  Cornage  and  suit  of 
county  and  truncage  at  the  castle  of  Bamburgh.  (Abbrev.  Rot.  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  In  this  document  Cornage 
is  treated  as  a  military  service  distinct  from  the  money-rent  paid  by  the  tenant.  But  in  several  other 
instances,  to  be  found  in  the  same  collection  of  documents  in  the  same  reign,  Cornage  still  appears  as 
a  money-payment,  and  we  have  seen  that  at  a  later  date  the  Coinage  of  Cumberland  was  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

1  Abbreviatio  Plac.  6  Edw.  I.  p.  194,  rot.  7. 
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XX. — Observations  on  four  Illuminations  representing  the  Courts  of  Chancery, 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  at  Westminster,  from  a  MS.  of 
the  time  of  King  Henry  VI. :  in  a  Letter  from  G.  R.  CORNER,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
to  FREDERIC  OUVRY,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 


Read  December  6,  1860. 

3,  Paragon,  New  Kent  Road, 
4th  December,  1860. 

Mr  DEAR  SIR, 

By  the  kind  permission  of  William  Selby  Lowndes,  Esq.,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  sending  you  four  illuminations,  on  vellum,  for  inspection  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  From  the  alphabetical  table  at  the  foot  and  back  of  one  of  them 
they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  MS.  law  treatise  of  about  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VI. ;  to  which  reign,  from  several  points  in  the  illuminations  them- 
selves, as  well  as  from  the  character  of  the  writing,  I  attribute  the  date  of  these 
interesting  representations  of  the  King's  four  superior  courts  at  Westminster. 

Of  the  volume  from  which  these  illuminations  have  been  taken  the  four  leaves 
which  I  now  send  you  are  all  that  can  be  found.  The  rest  of  the  book  is,  I  fear, 
destroyed  or  irrecoverably  lost.  From  the  table  of  contents  commencing  under 
the  representation  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  I  think  that  they  .must  have 
formed  an  abridgement  of  the  law  of  earlier  date  than  that  of  Fitzherbert,"  the 

•  The  commencement  of  the  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows: — 

Accomptes  Assis  Attachm'  sr  prohib" 

Addicion  Assigne  Accord 

Adm'istrator  Attachement  Assetz  p'  discent 

Age  Attemt  Admiralite 

Aied  Attornay 

Aied  de  Roy       /  Attornement  Bastardy 

Accionz  sr  le  statut  Auncien  denc  Brief 

Acc'onz  sr  le  cas  Audita  querela  Brief  al  evesq' 

Admesurement  Averrment  Bill 

Amercementj  Avower  Barr 

Annuite  Amendm'  Count 

Arbitrament  Adjournment  Champ'tie,  &c. 
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first  edition  of  which  was  published  by  Pynson  in  1516.  This  Manuscript  was, 
perhaps,  sometime  the  property  of  William  Fleetwood,  Recorder  of  London, 
temp.  Elizabeth ;  a  memoir  of  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  last. 

Mr.  Selby  Lowndes  is  a  descendant,  through  several  female  heirs,  of  Recorder 
Fleetwood,  whose  seat  was  at  Great  Missenden,  Bucks ;  and  it  was  at  Whaddon 
Hall  in  the  same  county,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes, 
that  I  met  with  these  curious  representations  of  our  law  courts,  and  obtained 
his  permission  to  exhibit  them.  Whaddon  Hall  was,  however,  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  antiquary  Browne  Willis,  and  it  is  equally  possible  that  these 
illuminations  or  the  MS.  from  which  they  were  taken  may  have  belonged  to  him. 
The  courts  represented  are,  as  I  think, — 

1st.   The  Court  of  Chancery.  (PI.  xvi.) 

2nd.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench.  (PI.  xvii.) 

3rd.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  (PL  xviii.) 

4th.  The  Court  of  Exchequer.  (PI.  xix.) 

THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY.  (PI.  xvi.) 

This  illumination  represents  two  judges  in  scarlet  robes  trimmed  with  white 
badger  or  lambskin,  one  of  them  uncovered  and  tonsured,  the  other  having  on 
his  head  a  sort  of  brown  cap.  The  former  holds  in  his  hand  an  open  document 
with  the  great  seal  appendant.  On  each  side  of  the  judges  are  two  persons 
seated  wearing  yellow  or  as  they  were  called  mustard-coloured  robes ;  three  of 
these  are  evidently  tonsured. 

Below  them  are  the  registrars  and  other  officers  with  rolls  before  them.  On 
the  table,  which  is  covered  with  green  cloth,  stands  one  of  the  six  clerks  or  a 
clerk  in  court  reading  a  record,  and  on  his  left  an  usher  in  a  party-coloured  gown 
of  green  and  blue,  rayed  or  striped  diagonally.  On  the  right,  at  the  table,  is 
the  sealer  pressing  down  the  matrix  of  the  great  seal  with  a  roller  on  the 
wax  attached  to  a  patent,  and  before  him  lie  a  number  of  writs  folded  up 
and  sealed,  with  pendant  labels,  as  subpoenas  and  Chancery  writs  were  prepared 
until  a  recent  period. 

At  the  bar  stand  three  Serjeants  with  coifs  and  wearing  party-coloured  gowns 
of  blue  and  green  and  blue  and  brown ;  there  are  also  two  apprentices  of  the  law 
or  barristers,  clad  in  party-coloured  gowns  of  blue  and  light  brown  and  green  and 
light  blue.  All  these  party-coloured  gowns  are  striped  or  rayed,  some  vertically 
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and  others  diagonally,  the  divisions  of  the  respective  colours  being  separated 
straight  down  the  front  and  back. 

In  a  row  behind  the  last-mentioned  figures  are  two  other  apprentices  of  the 
law,  one  of  whom  is  reading  probably  a  document,  and  three  solicitors  or  clerks 
in  court,  one  of  whom  is  examining  the  point  of  a  pen,  having  mended  it, 
another  is  delivering  a  paper  to  his  companion,  and  the  third  is  writing.  Each 
of  these  five  is  in  a  dress  of  a  single  colour. 

Above  the  heads  of  the  judges  are  three  shields  :  that  on  the  dexter  side  bears 
the  arms  attributed  to  King  Edward  the  Confessor — azure  a  cross  patonce 
between  five  martlets  or  ;  the  centre  shield  bears  Prance  and  England  quarterly  ; 
and  the  sinister  England  alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  any  of  the  persons  represented.  According  to  Sir 
William  Dugdale's  Chronica  Series,  the  only  lay  Chancellor  during  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VI.  was  Richard  Neville,  first  of  the  name  Earl  of  Salisbury," 
who  was  appointed  Chancellor  2nd  April,  1454,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  that 
reign.  Presuming  the  Chancellor  in  the  picture  to  be  a  layman,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  this  Earl  is  the  Chancellor  represented ;  and  if  so,  that 
fixes  the  date  of  these  illuminations  very  exactly ;  for  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was 
succeeded  as  Chancellor  by  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
following  year.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  Chancellor  in  the  picture  may 
have  been  tonsured,  for  his  head  is  covered  by  the  cap. 

The  other  judge  sitting  with  the  Chancellor  is  probably  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,"  or  possibly  a  judge  of  one  of  the  other  courts,  appointed  to  assist  the 
Chancellor. 

The  four  persons  in  mustard-coloured  gowns,  sitting  on  the  Bench  with  the 
judges,  are  the  Masters  in  Chancery;  some  of  whom  used  to  sit  with  the  Chan- 
cellor until  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  who  dispensed  with  their 
attendance. 

THE  COURT  OP  KING'S  BENCH.  (PI.  xvii.) 

Here  may  be  seen  five  presiding  judges,  all  of  whom  wear  coifs ;  and  all  are 
attired  in  scarlet  robes,  trimmed  and  lined  with  white.  Above  their  heads  are 
three  shields  bearing  the  same  arms  as  those  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

•  K.  G.  and  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  attainted  in  1459,  but  restored  (though  afterwards  executed)  in  1460. 
b  Sir  John  Fortcscue  was  then  Chief  Justice  of  England,  John  Prisot  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Bench,  and  Thomas  Kirkeby  (?)  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
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Below  them  sit  the  King's  Coroner  and  Attorney,  and  the  Masters  of  the  Court, 
as  at  present.  They  all  wear  party-coloured  dresses  of  hlue  (rayed)  and  white,  or 
murrey  and  green.  On  the  table,  which  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  are  rolls 
and  writing  materials,  and  on  it  stand  two  ushers,  one  of  whom  is  clothed  in 
mustard  colour  and  blue  (rayed),  and  the  other  in  murrey  and  green ;  each  of 
them  bears  a  staff,  and  one  of  them  appears  to  be  speaking,  while  the  other  is 
administering  an  oath  on  the  gospel  to  one  of  a  most  ill-looking  jury.  A  prisoner 
in  fetters  stands  at  the  bar,  in  custody  of  the  marshall  or  a  tipstaff,  and  holding 
up  his  right  hand.  On  each  side  of  the  prisoner  stands  a  serjeant  in  his  coif  : 
both  the  Serjeants  wear  party-coloured  gowns  of  green  and  (rayed)  blue. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  are  six  most  miserable  and  ill-looking  pri- 
soners, chained  together  by  the  legs  and  in  custody  of  two  tipstaffs  or  gaolers, 
one  of  whom  is  in  blue  and  looks  very  like  a  modern  police-constable,  and  the 
other  is  in  mustard  colour,  and  wears  a  high  cap. 


THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS.  (PL  xviii.) 

This  may  be  identified  by  its  having  seven  presiding  judges,  which  was  the 
case  from  the  29th  till  the  32nd  of  Henry  VI.,  and  then  eight ;  and  in  the  33rd 
year  of  the  same  reign,  and  for  some  time  after,  seven  again :  so  also,  Dugdale 
says,  for  good  part  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  time ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign  no  more  than  four,  nor  in  all  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  time.a 

As  in  the  other  pictures,  below  the  judges  sit  the  prothonotaries  and  other 
officers  of  the  court.  They  are  in  party-coloured  dresses  of  blue  and  light  brown, 
rayed  with  blue  stripes,  and  green  and  similarly  rayed  light  brown.  On  the 
table,  which  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  are  the  rolls,  a  closed  book,  and 
writing  implements,  and  also  two  ushers  standing,  with  their  staffs,  and  clothed 
in  party-coloured  dresses.  A  defendant  in  custody  of  a  tipstaff,  and  apparently 
in  his  shirt  only,  his  legs  being  bare,  is  standing  at  the  bar ;  and  on  his  right 
is  a  serjeant  in  a  blue  and  green  gown  striped  with  white.  Two  other  Serjeants 
similarly  habited  stand  at  the  extreme  right ;  while  on  the  left  are  two  other 
serjeants,  one  of  whom  is  addressed  by  an  old  man  with  a  bald  head,  dressed  in 
light  brown  and  rayed  blue,  with  a  penner  hanging  from  his  girdle ;  there  is  no 
jury.  This  picture  is  smaller  than  the  others,  and  has  the  commencement  of  the 
alphabetical  table  of  contents  on  the  lower  part  of  the  page. 

*  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridiciales,  p.  39. 
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There  are  three  shields,  with  the  same  arms  as  those  in  the  other  courts,  over 
the  heads  of  the  judges,  who  are  clothed  in  scarlet  trimmed  and  lined  with  white 
budge,  and  all  of  them  wear  coifs.  The  whole  page  is  surrounded  by  a  very 
fine  border,  which  is  nearly  perfect ;  and  the  writing  is  commenced  with  a  large 
and  beautifully  illuminated  initial  letter. 


THE  COURT  OP  EXCHEQUER.  (PL  xix.) 

This  court,  where  there  are  over  the  heads  of  the  judges  the  same  three  shields 
of  arms  as  in  the  other  courts,  is  presided  over  by  a  judge  in  scarlet  robes,  and 
wearing  a  hat  of  the  same  colour  .a  With  him  sit  four  others,  two  on  each  side, 
in  yellow  or  mustard-coloured  robes,  two  of  whom  wear  hats  of  the  last-mentioned 
colour,  while  the  other  two  hold  similar  hats  in  their  hands.  At  the  table  below 
them  are  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  court,  two  of  whom  have  a  quantity  of 
gold  coin  before  them,  which  they  are  counting. 

In  front  are  three  Serjeants  and  counsel  in  party-coloured  and  rayed  robes 
of  various  colours,  and  other  persons.  An  usher  stands  on  the  table  apparently 
speaking,  and  in  the  foreground  is  a  square  cage,  grated  and  barred,1'  behind 

8  These  hats  are  really  the  lofty  turban-like  hoods  which  were  worn  by  persons  of  importance,  and 
especially  by  judges,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  over  a  close-fitting  professional  law  cap  or 
coif.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fashion  was  derived  from  the  high  Asiatic  turban,  and  came  through 
Italy,  and  especially  from  Venice,  in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  head-coverings  were  to  be  found,  all 
being  known  under  the  general  name  of  Berretta.  There  are  many  remarkable  examples  to  be  found  in 
Cesare  Vecellio's  Habiti  Antichi  et  Modcrni,  published  in  1589 ;  and  especially  one  in  vol.  i.  p.  44,  of  a  tall 
convolved  bonnet-hood,  worn  by  an  ancient  Venetian  noble.  They  were  made  of  velvet,  silk,  cloth,  and 
even  canvas,  of  all  colours,  and  were  secured  to  the  head  by  a  thick  roll  at  the  lower  part. 

b  This  inclosure  is  a  cage  made  of  strong  wooden  bars,  with  a  door  of  solid  planks  nailed,  and  having 
a  large  lock.  It  seems  capable  of  containing  four  or  five  persons,  and  to  be  erected  on  the  lower  floor 
of  the  chamber,  against  some  solid  part  of  the  platform,  or  dais,  on  which  the  court  is  sitting.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  person  in  charge  of  this  place  of  detention,  though  there  doubtless  was  such 
an  officer ;  since  Madox,  after  stating  that  the  word  marshal  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  with 
latitude,  adds,  "  The  persons  that  were  wont  to  be  employed  at  the  Exchequer  in  arresting  accornptants, 
or  other  delinquents,  were  sometimes  called  by  that  name."  (Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  72<J.)  The 
intention,  or  even  the  existence,  of  this  place  of  durance,  is  not  noticed  by  Madox ;  but  the  use  of  it 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxi.  of  the  Dialoyus  d«  Scaccario,  composed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
either  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  or  Richard  Fitz  Nigel,  Bishop  of  London.  That  section  is  entitled  "  Quid 
cum  veniens  non  satisfaciat  si  Miles  est?  Quid  si  non  Miles?"  and  it  shows  that  the  general  practice 
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which  are  two  prisoners  ;  and  there  are  two  large  iron-bound  chests,  suggestive 
of  treasure. 

The  table,  however,  is  not  chequered,  but  green;  and  as  we  are  told  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  derives  its  name  from  its  table  covered  with  a  chequered 
cloth,"  this  circumstance  may  raise  a  doubt  whether  this  illumination  represents 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  does,  and  perhaps  the  court 
is  represented  while  exercising  functions  in  which  the  chequered  cloth  was  not 
used.  This  court,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  "Wards  and  Liveries 
by  King  Henry  VIII.,  had  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  King's 
wards  and  their  lands,  and  to  escheats  and  forfeitures,  &c. ;  and  it  was  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.11  The  other  judges  were  the  Barons. 

In  the  Vetusla  Monumenta,  vol.  i.  plate  70,  is  a  view  of  the  Court  of  Wards 
and  Liveries,  with  the  officers,  servants,  and  other  persons  there  assembled,  from 
an  original  picture  on  vellum  in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond at  Goodwood,  of  the  date  (as  supposed)  of  1585.  This  plate  was  engraved 

of  the  court  was  to  transfer  the  defaulter  to  the  keeping  of  the  Marshal  until  the  sitting  should  be 
terminated,  when  his  sentence  was  decided.  He  then  either  had  attermination  assigned  him,  or  days 
appointed  for  the  payment  of  his  debt,  or  fine  or  amerciament  awarded,  or  was  committed  to  the  Tower  or 
the  Flete.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  cage  is  intended  to  represent  the  temporary  place  of  confinement 
for  the  more  common  sort  of  Exchequer  defaulters  until  the  sitting  of  the  Court  was  concluded.  The 
knights  were  treated  with  more  leniency  until  they  had  forfeited  all  their  terms,  and  then  they  also  were  to 
be  sent  to  prison. 

"  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  49. — "  In  places  of  receipt  or  revenue  it  was  customary  to  lay  upon  the  table 
a  Scaccarium,  or  chequered  cloth,  which,  by  reason  of  the  chequering  or  diversity  of  the  square  spaces 
wrought  upon  it,  was  more  commodious  for  counting  of  money,  according  to  the  way  of  those  times,  than 
a  plain  board  or  a  cloth  all  of  one  colour."  (Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Excheq.  p.  129,  from  the  Dial  de  Scacc. 
lib.  ii.  cxxvii.)  Notwithstanding  this  statement,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for 
doubting  whether  the  present  illumination  does  represent  the  Court  of  Exchequer  simply  because  the 
table  covering  is  of  a  single  colour.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  keeping  the  great  accounts  of  the 
court,  there  were  two  distinct  operations,  one  relating  to  the  summing-up  of  the  amounts  due  from  the  King's 
debtors,  and  the  other  to  the  receipt  of  them.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  the  most  skilful  of  the  Exchequer 
officers  was  to  make  those  calculations  and  reduce  them  to  writing ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  chequered 
board  or  cloth  was  used,  with  the  proper  counters.  But  it  is  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  which  is 
represented  in  this  painting,  the  mere  payment  of  the  several  sums  due,  as  is  indicated  by  the  gold  coin 
lying  on  the  table  to  be  counted,  and  the  small  white  sheepskin  bags  in  which  the  money  was  kept.  In  the 
many  entries  on  the  great  roll  relating  to  the  cloth  for  the  Exchequer  table,  it  is  simply  called  PctHnvs 
Laneus,  without  any  mention  of  its  being  chequered.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  there  were  two 
chambers  belonging  to  the  court,  each  of  which  had  a  table  covered  with  a  cloth. 

"  John  Tiptoft  Earl  of  Worcester  was  Lord  Treasurer  at  the  period  to  which  I  attribute  these  Illumina- 
tions. (Dugdale's  Chronica  Series,  p.  61.) 
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by  George  Vertue,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1747.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  picture,  without  the  bar,  stand  two  Serjeants  in  their  robes  and 
coifs.  He  on  the  left  hand  of  the  other  has  a  party-coloured  robe,  which  (Vertue 
says)  was  still  worn  for  one  year  upon  taking  that  degree.' 

Among  the  most  ancient  representations  of  courts  of  law  that  are  known  is 
one  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  copied  from  the  Red  Book  of  that 
court  (fol.  32),  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England.  It  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  January  1855, b 
with  an  account  of  it  and  of  the  court  represented  by  James  F.  Ferguson, 
Esq.  This  sketch,  which  is  very  rude,  has  the  words  "  Henricus  dei  gra : " 
at  the  head  of  the  scroll  which  one  of  the  officers  is  writing,  from  which  circum- 
stance and  the  character  of  the  writing,  Mr.  Ferguson  infers  that  it  was  made  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  IV. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  my  friend  Richard  Thomson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Libra- 
rians of  the  London  Institution,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  learned  notes 
on  this  paper,  with  the  following  observations  on  these  Illuminations,  of  which 
I  avail  myself  with  sincere  acknowledgement. 

"  In  the  original  state  of  these  Illuminations  they  must  have  exhibited  con- 
siderable merit  and  beauty ;  although  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  very 
highly  finished  as  manuscript  miniatures.  They  are,  however,  especially  valuable 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  costume  contained  in  them ;  the  lively  and  natural 
action  of  the  several  figures,  and  the  very  characteristic  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances. But  these  excellences  have  led  to  an  unfeeling  attempt  at  restoring 
the  features  and  dresses  by  coarse  and  hard  black  outlines,  in  which  has  been 
introduced  an  air  of  caricature  not  belonging  to  the  art  of  the  period. 

*  I  have  made  application  to  many  of  the  learned  Serjeants  to  ascertain  when  the  use  of  the  party- 
coloured  gowns  was  finally  abandoned,  but  without  success  beyond  the  fact  communicated  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  to  Dr.  Diamond,  that  the  whole  Bar  went  into  mourning  for  Queen  Anne,  and  they  are  said 
never  to  have  come  out  again,  but  have  mourned  ever  since.  Mr.  Serjeant  Atkinson  says  that  Vertue  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  parti-coloured  gown  was  worn  in  his  time ;  and  that,  judging  from  pictures,  the 
change  to  the  present  robes  of  scarlet,  purple,  and  black,  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Protectorate, 
when  a  great  alteration  took  place  in  all  dress.  Referring  to  the  purple  robes  of  the  Serjeants,  the  learned 
Serjeant  quotes  an  epigram  of  the  facetious  Jekyll: — 

"  The  Serjeants  are  a  grateful  race, 

Their  robes  and  speeches  show  it; 
Their  purple  robes  do  come  from  Tyre, 

Their  arguments  go  to  it." 

b  Gentleman's  Mag.  N.  S.  vol.  xliii.  p.  37.  It  is  also  inserted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society,  1854,  vol.  iii.  Pt.  I.  p.  46. 
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"  One  very  interesting  characteristic  of  these  drawings  is,  that  they  may 
safely  he  received  as  having  heen  executed  in  England,  and  also  as  heing  very 
fair  examples  of  the  best  kind  of  illumination  produced  in  this  country  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  which  was  far  from  being  equal  to  that  of 
Italy  or  France  at  the  same  period  in  respect  of  careful  finish  an'd  beauty  of 
colouring. 

"  The  borders  with  which  one  of  the  drawings  and  text  are  surrounded  consist 
of  that  combination  of  marginal  bracket  lines,  heavy  coloured  foliage,  and  pen 
tracery  terminating  in  flowers,  which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  English  illumi- 
nated manuscripts,  and  at  a  later  period  in  those  of  Holland.  The  gilding  is  in 
general  good  and  substantial,  but  the  colours  appear  to  have  been  indifferent, 
coarsely  laid  on,  and  the  whole  work  rather  hastily  executed.  The  blue  is  of  a 
dark  tint,  as  if  it  had  been  debased  by  the  addition  of  some  inferior  colour,  and 
the  rosetto,  or  opaque  rose  colour,  has  often  faded  altogether,  as  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  foliage,  and  especially  in  the  architectural  frame  to  the  miniature  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  above  the  commencement  of  the  alphabetical  table. 

"  Several  peculiarities  in  the  ornaments  of  these  borders,  and  in  the  large  initial 
on  the  same  page,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  volume  to  which  the  paintings 
belonged  was  written  and  illuminated  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury  in 
Suffolk.  In  these  respects,  and  also  in  the  writing,  it  resembles  the  fine  manu- 
script of  Lydgate's  poem  of  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Edmund,  which  was 
completed  in  the  Scriptorium  of  that  monastery  in  the  year  1434,  as  a  present 
to  Henry  VI.  before  his  departure  after  a  long  visit  to  the  abbot.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  Library  (No.  2278),  and  some  parts  of  it  have  been 
published  in  fac-simile  by  Mr.  H.  Noel  Humphreys  and  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Smith, 
in  which  these  peculiarities  may  be  traced.  There  are  probably  many  examples 
extant  of  the  art  and  industry  of  this  very  meritorious  Scriptorium,  if  they 
could  be  collected  and  identified  :  and  it  was  announced  as  being  one  of  the 
literary  subjects  contained  in  "the  unpublished  part"  of  the  History  of  the 
Abbey  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
executed.  There  is  another  fine  manuscript  extant,  also  of  English  art,  and 
contemporaneous  with  these  miniatures,  known  as  "  The  Golden  Book  of 
St.  Alban's,"  painted  by  Alan  Strayler  in  the  year  1463  :  the  drawings  in  which 
are  very  inferior  to  the  present. 

"  In  addition  to  a  very  good  outline  for  the  period,  these  Illuminations  exhibit 
such  a  natural  arrangement  and  characteristic  expression  in  the  figures,  as  seem 
to  prove  that  they  must  have  been  drawn  advivum,  or  under  the  direction  of  some 
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sound  professional  advice,  since  they  immediately  convey  to  an  instructed  eye 
the  particular  court  intended  to  be  represented,  even  at  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  years." 

Among  the  most  noticeable  things  in  these  Illuminations  arc  the  party-coloured 
gowns  and  clothing  of  the  Serjeants,  officers  of  the  Court,  and  other  persons 
represented.  The  custom  of  wearing  party-coloured  garments  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  in  this  country,  and  probably  also  generally  throughout  Europe  from 
the  time  of  our  Edward  III.  until  that  of  Henry  VIII.  is  too  well  known  to 
justify  my  entering  upon  the  subject  at  any  great  length.  It  arose  doubtless 
from  the  giving  of  liveries  of  chosen  colours  by  great  lords  to  their  friends, 
retainers,  and  servants  with  a  view  of  attaching  to  themselves  as  numerous  and 
strong  a  party  as  might  be,  while  men  of  lower  station  were  glad  to  accept  and 
sometimes  to  purchase  the  livery  of  a  great  lord  for  the  sake  of  his  patronage, 
protection,  and  favour.  This  practice  having  been  looked  upon  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  Sovereign,  various  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  restraining 
the  giving  of  liveries,  except  in  certain  specified  cases ;  and  in  these  exceptions  I 
think  we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  party-coloured  gowns  by  the 
serjeants-at-law,  who  seem  to  have  retained  them  so  long  after  other  persons 
had  abandoned  the  use  of  them. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1  Hie.  II.  (c.  7)  against  the  giving  of  liveries  by  people 
of  small  revenue,  who  made  great  retinue  of  people,  as  well  of  Esquires  as  others, 
giving  to  them  hats  (or  hoods)  or  other  livery  of  one  suit  by  year,  taking  of 
them  again  the  value  of  the  same  livery,  or  perchance  the  double  value,  to 
maintain  suits  or  other  confederacies. 

And  in  20  Hie.  II.  (c.  2)  it  was  enacted,  that  no  valets  called  yeomen,  nor  any 
other  of  less  estate  than  esquire,  should  use  or  bear  any  badge  or  livery  called 
Livery  of  Company  of  any  lord  within  the  realm,  unless  he  were  a  menial  and 
household  servant  or  continual  officer  of  his  said  lord. 

In  1  Hen.  IV.  (c.  7)  it  was  enacted,  that  no  lord  should  use  or  give  any  livery 
of  sign  of  company  to  any  knight,  esquire,  or  yeoman ;  and  no  ecclesiastic  or 
temporal  person  should  give  any  livery  of  cloth  to  any  man,  but  only  to  his  menial 
servants  or  officers,  and  to  them  that  were  of  his  council,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  learned  in  one  law  or  the  other,  upon  pain  of  fine  and  ransom  at  the 
King's  will ;  which  enactment  was  confirmed,  with  a  heavy  penalty  on  its  infringe- 
ment, by  statute  7  Hen.  IV.  (c.  14). 

And  again  by  statute  of  8  Edw.  IV.  (c.  2)  no  person  of  what  degree  or  condition 
soever  should  give  any  livery  or  retain  any  person  other  than  his  menial  servant, 
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officer,  or  man  learned  in  the  one  law  or  the  other  by  any  writing,  oath,  or 
promise,  under  a  penalty  of  100*.  for  every  such  livery,  and  also  of  100*.  per  month 
on  the  retainer  and  the  person  retained.  But  it  was  provided  that  the  Act  extended 
not  to  liveries  given  at  the  King's  or  Queen's  coronation ;  the  installation  of  any 
archbishop  or  bishop  ;  the  erection,  creation,  or  marriage  of  any  lord  or  lady  ; 
the  creation  of  any  Knights  of  the  Bath ;  the  commencement  of  any  clerk  in 
any  university ;  or  the  creation  of  serjeants-at-law ;  or  to  those  given  by  any 
guild  or  fraternity ;  or  by  the  mayor  or  sheriffs  of  London,  &c. 

On  the  authority  of  the  exceptions  in  these  statutes,  therefore,  I  conclude  that 
the  party-coloured  gowns  of  the  Serjeants  and  lawyers  were  livery  gowns  given 
to  them  by  their  clients  of  high  rank  with  their  retaining  fees. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  examples  of  the  use  of  these  party- 
coloured  garments  is  in  the  seated  figure  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  Lord  High 
Steward,  from  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.,  engraved  in  Strutt's  Regal  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities  (PL  17),  and  also  (with  the  colours)  in  Noel  Humphreys' 
Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  that  illumination,  "time-honoured 
Lancaster "  is  arrayed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  blue  and  white,  which  were  the 
Lancaster  colours;"  while  Thomas  of  Woodstock  is  kneeling  and  receiving  a 
charter. 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Paston  to  his  mother  and  his  brother  (without  date, 
but  referring  to  the  expected  coming  of  King  Edward  IV.  into  Norfolk,  in  1469 
or  1474,)  he  says,  "  And  whether  ye  will  offer  yourself  to  wait  upon  my  lord  of 
Norfolk  or  not,  I  would  ye  did  that  best  were  to  do  :  I  would  do  my  lord  pleasure 
and  service,  and  so  I  would  ye  did,  if  I  wist  to  be  sure  of  bis  good  lordship  in 
time  to  come.  He  shall  have  200  in  a  livery,  blue  and  tawny,  and  blue  on 
the  left  side,  and  both  dark  colours.'" 

In  the  tournament  roll  of  jousts  performed  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
court,  A.D.  1510,  in  honour  of  Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon  on  the  birth  of  a 
prince  (which  is  preserved  at  the  College  of  Arms,  and  engraved  in  Fetusta 
Monuinenta,  vol.  i.  plates  21-25),  the  squires,  heralds,  trumpeters,  and  attend- 
ants are  in  party-coloured  garments  of  yellow  and  grey,  some  paly,  others 
quarterly,  and  this  livery  is  worn  as  well  by  the  valets  as  by  gentlemen  with 
gold  chains  round  their  necks. 

At  Kimbolton  Castle,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  landing  of  Charles  first  Duke  of  Manchester  at  Venice,  on  his 

»  Willement's  Regal  Heraldry,  p.  43,  and  authorities  there,  cited. 
"  Fenn's  Paston  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  Letter  xxvij. 
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embassy  to  that  state  in  1696  or  1707,  in  which  picture  his  attendants  are 
represented  in  party-coloured  liveries. 

Of  the  mayors'  and  sheriffs'  liveries,  John  Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London, 
says,  "  The  clerks  of  Companies  were  to  inquire  for  them  of  their  Companies 
that  would  have  the  mayor's  livery ;  their  money  (as  a  benevolence  given),  which 
must  be  twenty  shillings  at  the  least,  put  in  a  purse,  with  their  names  that  gave 
it,  and  the  wardens  to  deliver  it  to  the  mayor  by  the  first  of  December ;  for  the 
which  every  man  had  then  sent  him  four  yards  of  broad  cloth  rowed  or  striped 
athwart  with  a  different  colour,  to  make  him  a  gown,  and  these  were  called  ray 
gowns,  which  was  then  the  livery  of  the  mayor  and  also  of  the  sheriffs,  but  each 
differing  from  others  in  the  colours."  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
officers  of  the  city  of  London  in  older  times  wore  gowns  of  parti-colours,  as  the 
right  side  of  one  colour  and  the  left  side  of  another  ;  and  from  books  of  accounts 
in  the  Guildhall  it  appears  that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
there  was  bought  for  an  officer's  gown  two  yards  of  cloth  coloured  mustard 
villars*  (a  colour  out  of  use  in  Stowe's  time),  and  two  yards  of  cloth  coloured 
blue,  price  two  shillings  the  yard,  in  all  eight  shillings.  "  More  paid  to  John 
Pope,  draper,  for  two  gown-cloths,  eight  yards  of  two  colours,  eux  ambo  deux  de 
rouge  (or  red)  medley  brune  and  porre  (or  purple)  colour,  price  the  yard  two 
shillings."  These  gowns  were  for  Piers  Rider  and  John  Buckles,  clerks  of  the 
chamber.  And  in  the  year  1516,  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Common  Council  in  the  Guildhall  that  the  sheriffs  of  London  should  (as 
they  had  been  accustomed)  give  yearly  rayed  gowns  to  the  recorder,  chamberlain, 
common  serjeant,  and  common  clerk,  the  sword  bearer,  common  hunt,  water 
bailiff,  and  common  crier,  like  as  to  their  own  officers,  &c. 

In  1525,  in  the  sixteenth  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  William  Bayly,  then  being 
mayor,  made  a  request,  "  for  that  cloths  of  ray  (as  he  alleged)  were  evil  wrought, 
his  officers  might  be  permitted  (contrary  to  custom)  for  that  year  to  wear  gowns 
of  one  colour,  to  the  which  (in  Common  Council)  one  answered  and  said,  yea,  it 
might  be  permitted,  and  no  man  said  nay,  and  so  it  passed."  b 

•  In  a  letter  from  Margaret  Paston  to  her  husband  John  Paston,  dated  18th  December,  1477,  she  says, 
"  My  Mother  sent  to  my  Father  to  London  for  a  gown-cloth  of  mustyrd  de-vyllers,  to  make  of  a  gown  for 
me;  and  he  told  my  mother  and  me,  when  he  was  come  home,  that  he  charged  you  to  buy  it,  after  that  he 
was  come  out  of  London.  I  pray  you,  if  it  be  not  bought,  that  ye  will  vouchsafe  to  buy  it  and  send  it 
home  as  soon  as  you  may,  for  I  have  no  gown  to  wear  this  winter  but  my  black  and  my  green  a-lyer 
(grenouiller,  or  frog  colour),  and  that  is  so  cumbrous  that  I  am  weary  to  wear  it."  (Fenn's  Paston  Letters, 
p.  257,  Letter  Ixxxii.  Vol.  ii.) 

b  Survey  of  London,  ed.  1633,  p.  052. 
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Party-coloured  liveries  were  worn  by  the  trading  companies  of  London  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward ;  Strype  mentions  a  procession  of  citizens  in 
1300,  on  that  King's  marriage  at  Canterbury  with  his  second  queen,  Margaret, 
when  the  fraternities  rode,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  "  in  one  livery  of  red 
and  white  (the  livery  colours  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet),"  with  the  conuzances 
of  their  mysteries  embroidered  on  their  sleeves.'"* 

Strype  also  mentions  a  representation  formerly  existing  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  Guildhall  Chapel  of  a  mayor  sitting  "  in  a  habit  party-coloured,  and  an  hood 
on  his  head,  the  common  clerk  and  others  bareheaded,  with  their  hoods  on  their 
shoulders." 

Chaucer  says — 

A  Marchaunt  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd, 

In  motteley  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat. 

(Lines  272-3.) 

and — 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webber,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapicer, 
Were  all  y  clothed  in  o  livere1 
Of  a  solempne  and  gret  fraternit^. 

(Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  lines  363  to  366.) 

The  colours  of  the  liveries  of  the  several  companies  were  varied  from  time  to 
time.  The  Grocers  in  1414  wore  scarlet  and  green,  in  1418  s'carlet  and  black  ; 
at  the  commencement  of  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign  their  colours  were  murrey  and 
plunket,  the  former  described  to  be  "darkly  red, "c  and  the  latter  "a  kind  of 
blue  ;"d  subsequently  the  Grocers'  colours  are  described  as  "  murrey  and  plunket 
celestine,"  the  latter  is  azure  or  a  sky-coloured  blue;"  and  in  1450  their  blue 
gowns  were  ordered  to  be  thenceforth  "  vyolette  in  grayne  and  fur  hodyes  (to 
be)  parted  with  crymsyn." 

a  Willement's  Regal  Heraldry,  p.  26. 

b  Strype's  Stow,  1754,  ii.  p.  1247. 

c  Murrey  in  heraldic  language  signifies  deep  crimson.  Gwilliin  defines  it  as  the  last  of  the  seven  mixed 
colours,  (which)  we  do  commonly  call  murrey,  but  in  blazon  sanguine;  and  it  is,  as  Leigh  saith,  a  most 
princely  colour,  being  one  of  the  colours  appertaining  of  ancient  time  to  the  Princes  of  Wales.  The  word  is 
considered  to  be  derived  from  "  Horde,"  or  the  colour  of  the  Moors,  verging  from  deep  red  to  black.  It 
may  be  said  still  to  exist  in  the  name  of  the  brown-ruby  colour  employed  for  curtains  morone  or  maroon. 

White  and  green  were  brought  into  use  as  the  livery  colours  of  the  house  of  Tudor  by  King  Henry  VII. 

d  This  interpretation  appears  to  have  been  supplied  from  Ainsworth's  English  and  Latin  Dictionary,  17.'!0. 
"  A  plunkett  colour,  vel  color,  vel  c&ruleus ;"  but  it  is  found  explained  as  a  kind  of  blue  colour  in  older 
authorities. 

*  Murrey  and  blue  were  the  livery  colours  of  the  House  of  York. 
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Sanguine  or  cloth  of  blood  colour,  "  parted  with  rayes,"  or  striped  cloth,  and 
combined  with  green,  were  leading  colours  with  other  companies. 

An  illumination,  forming  the  initial  letter  and  part  of  an  ornamented  border 
of  a  charter  granted  by  King  Henry  VI.  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company, 
represents  the  King  on  his  throne,  delivering  the  charter  to  four  kneeling  cloth- 
workers,  who  wear  party-coloured  dresses  of  red  and  blue,  or  murrey  and  plunket 
just  described,  equally  parted  or  divided  vertically,  so  that  the  right  side  is  of 
one  colour  and  the  left  of  the  other.* 

But  to  come  to  the  party-coloured  robes  of  the  serjeants-at-law,  of  which 
the  earliest  mention  I  have  found  is  in  Chaucer,  who  says  of  the  Serjeant — 

He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medlee  cote 

Girt  with,  a  seynt  (cincture)  of  silk  with  barres  smale. 

(Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  lines  330-1.) 

Sir  John  Portescue,  in  his  treatise  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglite,  describing 
the  form  of  making  a  judge,  says,  that  a  serjeant  being  made  a  justice,  instead 
of  his  hood  must  wear  a  cloak,  closed  upon  his  right  shoulder,  all  the  other  orna- 
ments of  a  serjeant  still  remaining,  saving  that  his  vesture  shall  not  be  party- 
coloured,  as  a  Serjeant's  may,  and  his  cape  furred  with  minever,  whereas  the 
Serjeant's  cape  is  ever  furred  with  white  lamb.b 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  "Origines  Juridiciales,"  says  of  the  Serjeants' 
robes : — 

"  The  robes  they  now  use  do  still  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  justices 
of  either  bench,  and  are  of  three  distinct  colours,  viz.,  murrey,  black  furred  with 
white,  and  scarlet :  but  the  robe  which  they  usually  wear  at  their  creation  only, 
is  of  two  colours,  viz.,  murrey  and  mouse-colour ;  whereunto  they  have  a  hood 
suitable,  as  also  a  coif  of  white  silk  or  linen. 

"I  am  of  opinion,"  Dugdale  says,  "that  the  form  of  the  robe  and  colour 
thereof,  which  they  use  at  their  creation,  is  very  ancient ;  for  in  Chaucer's  time, 
which  is  three  hundred  years  since,  it  is  evident  that  party-coloured  garments 
were  much  in  fashion ;  and  that  the  people  of  that  age  were  grown  to  a  great 
exorbitancy  therein ;  so  that  in  his  Parson's  Tale  he  sharply  inveighs  against 

•  See  Herbert's  "  Livery  Companies,"  vol.  i.  p.  58,  el  $eq. 

*  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglie,  c.  ii.  f.  123a. 
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the  vanity  thereof:  and,  amongst  other  particulars  which  he  instanceth,  takes 
notice  that  one-half  of  their  hose  was  white  and  the  other  red."" 

In  the  "  Liber  Famelicus  "  of  Sir  James  "Whitelocke,  edited  by  John  Bruce, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  1858,  he  relates  that  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  created  a  serjeant,  June  29th,  1620,  after  taking  his  leave 
of  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  they  attended  him  to  Serjeants'  Inn  in 
Fleet  Street ;  where,  his  party-coloured  robe  being  put  upon  him  in  his  chamber, 
he  was  conducted  into  the  hall  by  the  tipstaves,  his  scarlet  hood  and  his  coif 
laid  upon  it  being  carried  before  him  by  his  man.  And,  after  recording  the 
expenses  of  his  creation  and  robes,  he  adds,  "  Memorandum :  I  made  no  black 
robe,  nor  purple,  because  I  was  not  to  need  them,  but  only  a  party-coloured  and 
a  scarlet ;  the  party-coloured,  a  robe,  a  hood,  and  tabard ;  the  scarlet,  a  robe  and 
hood." 

He  says  further,  "  I  rode  circuit  in  summer,  1620,  serjeant-at-law,  and  prac- 
tised in  my  party-coloured  robe  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  both  in  the  circuit  and 
in  the  term." 

Spelman,  in  voce  "  Serjant  vel  serviens  ad  Legem,"  says,  in  reference  to  their 
party-coloured  gowns : — 

"  Sed  quaere  undo  habet  togam  bicolorem,  more  Helvetiorum,  qui  tunicas  et 
femoralia  sic  dividunt.  Lcighus  in  Accidentid  Armorum,  pag.  40,  ait,  Milites 
Cursores  nuncia  principum  deferent es  sic  vestiri  solitos,  coloribus  scil.  Domini 
sui  pessum  divisis." 

I  cannot  learn  that  the  Swiss  lawyers  in  particular  were  ever  distinguished  by 
wearing  party-coloured  robes ;  but  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich,  and  by  M.  Troyon,  Hon.  F.S.A., 
with  some  letters  on  the  subject ;  and  Dr.  Keller  has  most  obligingly  sent  me 
three  tracings,  illustrative  of  the  use  of  party-coloured  garments,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  appears  from  their  account  that  party-coloured 
dresses  were  much  in  use  in  Switzerland,  and  that  they  are  still  worn  by  inferior 
public  servants.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  principally  of  heraldic  origin,  devised 
from  the  arms  of  the  several  cantons,  many  of  which  bear,  per  pale,  per  fesse,  or 

"  Origines  Juridiciales,"  pp.  136,  7. — In  the  prologue  to  the  Parson's  Tale,  Chaucer  says,  "  The  horrible 
disordinate  scantiness  of  clothing  as  be  these  cut  slops  or  hauselines,  that  through  their  shortness  eke,  and 
through  the  wrapping  of  their  hose,  which  are  departed  of  two  colours,  white  and  red,  white  and  blue, 
white  and  black,  or  black  and  red,  make  the  wearers  seem  as  though  the  fire  of  Saint  Anthony  or  some 
such  mischance  had  cankered  and  consumed  one-half  of  their  bodies. " 
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per  bend  of  various  colours.  A  print  which  has  been  published  in  Switzerland 
under  the  title  of  "  Le  Grand  Sceau  de  la  Confederation  Suisse  et  le  Costume  des 
Huissiers  des  22  Cantons,"  exhibits  the  arms  and  the  dresses  of  the  huissiers  or 
ushers,  which  are  all  party-coloured  according  to  the  arms.  Dr.  Keller  has  also 
sent  me  a  copy  of  an  illumination,  dated  1320,  which  shows  the  use  of  party- 
coloured  dresses  in  Westphalia ;  it  represents  a  judge  in  a  party-coloured  robe  of 
red  and  yellow,  vertically  divided.  The  inscription  says,  "  Isti  sunt  qui  falsum 
testimonium  proferunt :"  there  are  two  accused  persons,  and  two  persons  bearing 
false  witness,  before  the  judge ;  one  of  the  latter  is  attired  in  a  blue  and  yellow 
coloured  garment,  divised  horizontally,  as  if  suggested  by  barry  of  four :  above 
the  heads  of  both  the  witnesses  is  hovering  an  evil  spirit  or  imp  of  Satan.  This 
illumination  is  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  town  of  Soest,  and  is  published 
in  "  Westphalische  Provinzialblatter,"  1  band,  iv.  heft,  leaf  vii.  Minden,  1830. 

The  other  tracings  sent  me  by  Dr.  Keller  are  derived  from  the  illuminations 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Gerold  Edlibac, 
a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  the  library  at 
Zurich."  One  of  these  (see  woodcut) 
represents  an  attendant  on  the  am- 
bassadors from  Zurich  to  the  King 
of  the  Romans ;  he  is  dressed  in  the 
colours  of  Zurich,  blue  and  white, 
divided  obliquely  from  the  right 
shoulder  to  the  left  hip,  so  that  the 
right  arm  and  leg  and  lower  part  of 
the  body  are  blue,  and  the  left  arm, 
breast,  and  left  leg  are  white.b 
Another  tracing  gives  two  other 
figures,  probably  heralds,  who  are  dressed  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  the  colours 
reversed.  A  third  tracing  represents  two  of  the  Federal  soldiers,  attired  in  red 
and  white  divided  vertically,  the  colours  of  the  Federal  coat,  with  a. small  white 
cross  on  the  breast.  The  position  of  the  colours  is  reversed  in  the  two  figures, 
of  which  one  is  shewn  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 

Another  drawing  is  of  the  date  of   1563,  and  represents  the  baumeister,  or 
town  architect,  of  Zurich.     He  is  dressed  in  the  colours  of  the  canton — blue  and 

•  See  an  account  of  this  manuscript  in  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich,"  Tome  IV. 
"  This  dress  really  forms  a  surcoat  of  the  arms  of  Zurich,  parted  per  bend  azure  and  argent. 
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white,  divided  diagonally  across  the  breast,  as  before  described,  partly  concealed 
by  what  seems  to  be  a  leather  apron ;  he  carries  his  rule  and  compasses,  and  has 
a  pouch  hanging  to  his  girdle,  out  of  which  appear  his  writing  tablets.  His 
zollstab,  or  rule,  is  a  remarkably  interesting  instrument;  it  appears  to  be  graduated 
throughout  into  spaces  apparently  containing  nine  or  ten  inches  each ;  in  the 
upper  half  of  which  the  divisions  are  plain,  but  in  the  lower  part  they  are  cut 
or  notched,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  into  the  smaller  measures. 

Although  in  Harl.  MS.  No.  980,  it  is  said  that  the  robe  of  a  serjeant-at-law 
was  formerly  party-coloured,  in  order  to  command  respect,  no  good  ground  seems 
ever  to  have  existed  for  such  a  reason,  as  it  seems  always  to  have  been  more  or 
less  a  badge  of  dependence.  By  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  party-coloured 
dress  or  livery  was  confined  nearly  (if  not  quite)  to  -household  retainers  and 
servants. 

In  modern  times  we  have  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  clothing,  now  con- 
sidered grotesque,  being  used  for  the  most  degrading  purpose;  a  hangman's 
livery.  Vice-Admiral  "William  Henry  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  in  his  Memoir  on 
Sicily  and  its  Islands  (page  80),  after  giving  an  account  of  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  a  young  man  of  Palermo,  for  poisoning  his  father,  mother,  and  a  young 
orphan  girl,  says  that  (the  culprit  having  been  condemned  to  be  hung  and  burned 
to  ashes,)  "  On  the  fatal  day,  he  was  led  forth  by  the  gate  of  St.  George,  in  a 
melancholy  procession,  headed  by  the  two  executioners,  distinguished  by  party- 
coloured  dresses  of  red  and  yellow,  intended  to  mark  the  degradation  of  the 
office.  Behind  them  marched  the  criminal,  in  a  black  pitched  vestment,  and 
bareheaded,  accompanied  by  the  white  brotherhood,  the  priests,  and  officers  of 
justice.  On  being  assisted  up  the  ladder,  the  scene  was  truly  horrible,  for  one 
of  the  motley  wretches  sat  upon  the  gallows,  and  when  the  assistant  had 
leaped  off  with  the  victim,  nimbly  glided  down  the  rope,  and  all  three  remained 
swinging  together :  but  this,  though  a  very  unsightly,  is  certainly  a  merciful 
mode  of  execution."  The  date  of  this  occurrence  was  1815. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

GEO.  R.  CORNER. 
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XXI.  A  Roll  of  Arms  of  the  Thirteenth  Century:  with  Introductory  Remarks  by 
WESTON  STYLEMAN  WAXFORD,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  a  Letter  to  A.  W.  FRANKS, 
Esq.,  M..A.Director. 


Read  February  12th,  1863. 


MY  DEAR  FRANKS, 

As  no  one  appreciates  more  justly  than  yourself  the  value  and  importance 
of  early  heraldry  in  archaeological  pursuits,  I  address  to  you  this  communication, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  Roll  of  Arms 
comprised  in  the  MS.  No  6589  of  the  Harleian  Collection.  Unfortunately  nothing 
is  known  of  the  original,  nor  does  it  appear  to  whom  it  at  any  time  belonged. 
The  copy  in  the  Harleian  Collection  was  written  in  1606  by  Nicholas  Charles, 
Lancaster  Herald,  who  supposed  the  original  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
Judging  from  internal  evidence,  it  is  not  quite  so  early ;  yet  it  should  seem  to 
have  been  not  later  than  about  1280.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  copy  which 
follows,  that  it  consisted  of  about  180  coats,  comprising  the  arms  of  the  emperors 
of  Germany  and  Constantinople,  and  of  most  of  the  kings  of  Christendom, 
of  several  French  and  German  dukes  and  counts,  and  about  an  equal  number 
of  English  coats,  among  which  are  those  of  a  few  earls  and  several  barons; 
and  intermixed  with  the  English  arms  are  others  with  French  names  pre- 
fixed, possibly  those  of  persons  from  the  English  dominions  in  the  south  of 
France. 

A  Roll  substantially  the  same  as  this,  except  that  it  contains  four  additional 
coats,  and  that  the  names  and  arms  are  not  in  the  same  order,  has  been  published 
in  Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  610,  Hearne's  edition ;  but  it  is  so  inaccurately 
printed,  as  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
passage  that  is  not  supported  by  other  authority.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  it 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  would  otherwise  have  deserved.  After  a  careful 
comparison,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  Roll  as  virtually  a  copy  of  the  Roll  first 
mentioned,  and  I  shall  in  the  following  remarks  refer  to  it  as  Leland's  copy. 

Although  the  errors  in  it  have  not  been  found  on  examination  quite  so  many  as 
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might  have  been  expected,  yet,  since  the  copy  by  itself  is  almost  worthless,  it 
might  be  well  to  publish  the  copy  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  as  the  two  throw 
light  upon  and  occasionally  explain  and  correct  each  other.  From  some  peculiar 
misreadings  which  are  evident  in  Leland's  copy,  and  from  which  the  Harleian  is 
not  altogether  free,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  each  of  them  was  taken  from 
a  MS.  not  later  than  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  four 
coats  which  are  in  Leland's  copy  and  not  in  the  Harleian  were  intentional 
additions  to  the  former,  or  accidental  omissions  in  the  latter.  They  are  the  arms 
of  the  King  of  Castile,  the  King  of  Acre,  Alein  Lasser,  and  Baldwin  de  Cryke. 
Beside  these  the  arms  of  the  Count  of  Barre  were  evidently  omitted  by  mistake  ; 
and  for  some  time  I  thought  those  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  John  de  Bras 
were  absent,  they  are  so  nearly  worn  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  page.  In 
both  copies  the  language  in  general  appears  older  than  the  orthography. 

From  the  diversities  in  the  spelling  and  in  the  language  of  the  blason  in  the 
Harleian  copy  it  seems  evident  that  either  the  transcriber,  or  some  one  whom  he 
followed,  did  not  pretend  to  copy  literatim,  but  only  to  make  a  copy  that  should 
be  substantially  correct.  Not  only  tinctures  but  even  heraldic  expressions  are 
sometimes  in  their  English  form. 

Several  Rolls  of  Arms  of  early  date  have  been  already  published.  The  late  Sir 
H.  Nicolas  edited  one  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  another,  a  very  ample  and 
important  one,  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  and  a  third  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
The  second  of  these,  and  also  the  Roll  of  Boroughbridge,  temp.  Edw.  II.,  had  been 
already  published  by  the  Record  Commissioners  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Writs,  edited  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  A  Roll  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.  has 
been  edited  by  Mr.  Willement ;  another  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  is  printed  in 
the  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  vol.  ii.  p.  320 ;  and  two  known  as 
the  Stepney  and  Dunstable  Rolls,  because  they  contain  the  arms  of  knights  who 
were  present  at  tournaments  held  at  those  places  in  2  Edw.  II.  and  7  Edw.  III. 
respectively,  are  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  that  publication,  pp.  63  and  389.  Sir  H. 
Nicolas,  in  the  preface  to  the  Roll  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  edited  by  him, 
pointed  out  the  great  use  and  importance  of  these  documents  as  contemporary 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  herald  but  also  to  the  biographer  and  historian.  Since 
he  wrote,  personal  seals  have  very  justly  come  to  be  more  generally  regarded  as 
some  of  the  most  trustworthy  heraldic  evidences  ;  and  these  Rolls  enhance  their 
value  very  greatly  by  supplying  the  tinctures  of  the  arms  on  such  seals,  which  the 
mediaeval  engravers  did  not  attempt  to  indicate. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover,  or  even  conjecture,  what  led  to  the  compilation  of 
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some  of  these  Bolls.  A  few,  such  as  the  Stepney  and  Dunstablc  Rolls,  and  also 
the  Boroughhridge  Boll  are  lists  of  the  names  and  arms  of  persons  who  were 
present  on  certain  occasions.  They  were  probahly  made  out  by  heralds,  and 
have  something  of  an  official  character :  others  consist  of  the  names  and  arms  of 
persons  who  were  not  all  contemporaries ;  these  should  seem  to  have  been  derived 
more  or  less  from  former  lists  or  rolls,  recollection,  and  oral  testimony,  and  been 
prepared  for  their  own  use  by  heralds  or  others  whose  duty  or  interest  it  was  to 
be  informed  on  such  subjects.  Of  Bolls  of  this  kind  the  dates  can  be  determined 
only  approximately,  and  chiefly  by  the  latest  of  the  coats  found  in  them  and  by 
coats  that  are  known  to  have  been  discontinued.  We  may  learn,  perhaps,  some- 
thing as  to  how  and  why  a  few  Bolls  were  compiled,  from  the  deposition  of  one 
of  the  witnesses  for  Sir  Bichard  Scrope,  in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy 
temp.  Bich.  II.  Sir  Bobert  Laton  said  that  his  father,  who  was  an  old  man  of 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  had  long  served  in  foreign  wars,  and  in  time  of  peace  at 
tournaments,  commanded  him  to  write  in  a  schedule  all  the  arms  which  he  (the 
father)  had  learned  from  his  ancestors,  of  the  kings,  princes,  dukes,  earls,  barons, 
and '  the  lords  and  knights  and  esquires  whom  he  knew  and  remembered,  and 
who  came  here  and  bore  their  names  since  the  Conquest ;  among  which  he 
made  him  write  down  the  arms  of  Sir  Bichard  Scrope  and  several  others.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  language  of  this  interesting  deposition  is  not  more 
precise. 

The  early  Bolls  sometimes  consisted  of  coloured  sketches  of  the  arms,  with  the 
addition  of  the  names  of  those  who  bore  them,  drawing  being  at  that  time 
an  easier  mode  of  recording  the  coats  correctly  than  describing  them,  as 
heraldic  language  for  some  time  wanted  the  technical  perspicuity  to  which, 
under  the  name  of  blason,  it  afterwards  attained.  There  is  a  Boll  in  the 
possession  of  this  Society,  the  original  of  which  was  doubtless  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned ;  for,  though  it  has  been  considered  a  Boll  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
I  am  convinced,  by  the  forms  of  the  charges  as  well  as  by  the  names  of  those 
whose  arms  they  arc  stated  to  have  been,  that  it  is  a  copy  made  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  a  Boll  prepared  about  the  year  1300.  I  should  therefore  be  very 
glad  to  see  that  Boll  published  in  some  form  by  the  Society. 

A  Zurich  Boll  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  has  been  recently  published, 
lias  the  arms  sketched  and  coloured  without  any  blason.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  Bolls  of  this  sort,  now  lost,  were  copied,  so  to  speak,  in  French 
blason  and  the  coloured  sketches  omitted,  when  it  had  become  easier  to  blason 
arms  than  to  sketch  and  colour  them.  Where  arms  were  so  copied  by  two 
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heralds  there  would  be  considerable  diversities  in  the  language  employed.  In 
a  few  cases,  probably,  Rolls  which  consisted  only  of  the  names  and  the  blason 
of  the  arms  have  been  copied  at  a  later  date,  and  coloured  sketches  of  the  arms 
added  as  illustrations. 

Though  the  Harleian  copy  of  the  Roll  under  consideration  contains,  with  the 
few  exceptions  before  mentioned,  the  same  names  and  arms  as  Leland's  copy, 
the  difference  in  the  order  of  them  is  very  great.  In  both  the  arrangement  seems 
quite  arbitrary.  If  all  the  persons  whose  arms  are  given  in  them  were  contem- 
poraries who  had  been  present  on  some  one  occasion,  this  difference,  as  well  as 
some  variations  in  spelling  and  language  which  exist,  might  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  there  were  two  originals  prepared  by  different  heralds.  But  it  is 
too  evident  that  all  the  persons  named  were  not  contemporaries  for  that  supposi- 
tion to  be  admissible.  The  variations  in  spelling  and  language  are  such  as  might 
have  arisen  either  from  two  persons  having  blasoned  the  same  arms,  or  from 
successive  transcribers  having  corrected  or,  as  they  thought,  improved  the  or- 
thography and  form  of  the  original  blason.  In  a  few  instances  one  or  two  names 
and  coats  only  are  omitted,  as  if  by  accident,  and  they  are  afterwards  inserted  at 
another  place.  Much  ingenuity  might  be  employed  in  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  more  important  dissimilarities  in  the  arrangement.  It  is,  however,  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  briefly  to  state  that,  seeing  the  two  copies  substantially 
agree,  they  had  most  likely,  at  some  remote  time,  a  common  original,  but  were 
taken  from  two  copies  of  later  date,  between  which  there  existed,  from  some 
cause,  the  differences  that  have  been  noticed.  In  that  common  original  the  arms 
may  have  been  sketched  and  coloured,  as  the  mention  of  diaper  on  two  occasions 
seems  to  indicate,  or  they  may  have  been  blasoned ;  but  as  to  this  we  have  no 
certain  information. 

Leland's  copy  has  no  intimation  expressed  as  to  the  date  of  this  Roll,  but  the 
heading  or  title  of  the  Harleian  copy  speaks  of  the  Roll  as  if  it  might  have  been 
compiled  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. ;  but  whether  this  opinion  was  derived  from 
internal  evidence,  or  from  the  handwriting  from  which  the  transcriber  copied, 
is  uncertain. 

There  are  several  coats  which,  on  a  first  survey  of  the  contents,  certainly 
suggest  that  as  the  period  of  its  compilation.  Such  are  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of 
Albemarle,  Chester,  Warwick,  Pembroke,  and  Winchester ;  for  the  families  which 
respectively  bore  those  arms  and  enjoyed  those  earldoms  failed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  the  last  of  them  in  1264.  Other  persons  are  named  who  also  died 
in  that  reign.  William  de  Valence,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  or 
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about  1255,a  is  styled  Counte  de  Valence.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  so  called 
after  that  event,  as  the  Earls  of  Surrey  were  called  Earls  of  Warenne.  But  there 
is  a  foreign  coat  that  absolutely  forbids  our  assigning  an  earlier  date  than  1263  to 
the  original,  which  is  that  of  the  King  of  Sicily ;  for  it  cannot  be  carried  further 
back  than  that  year,  when  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  Prance, 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  We  cannot,  however,  ascribe  even  so  early  a  date 
to  this  Roll.  There  are  several  persons  mentioned  in  it  who  are  not  found  bearing, 
at  that  time  or  previously,  the  coats  attributed  to  them  ;  but  there  are  not,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  name  and  arms  of  any  person  who  was  not 
living  and  bearing  such  arms  in  or  before  1277.  Several  seem  to  have  been 
sons,  or  at  least  successors,  of  persons  named  in  the  Roll  temp.  Hen.  III.  edited 
by  Nicolas ;  others  to  have  been  the  same  persons  as  are  there  mentioned.  One 
rather  remarkable  circumstance  may  assist  us  in  fixing  the  date  within  a  few 
years  after  1275.  In  that  Roll  are  the  arms  of  William  Bardolf,  "  d'azur  a  trois 
quintefueiles  d'or,"  and  those  of  Thomas  his  son,  "  autiel  a  croiselets  d'or."  At 
that  time  semy  of  crosslets  was  not  an  uncommon  mark  of  cadency  for  younger 
sons.  In  this  Roll  we  have  "  Thomas  Bardulfe,  d'azure  poudre  a  croisel  d'or 
3  quintefoiles  d'or ;  William,  son  frere,  d'azure  trois  quintefoiles  d'or."  The  latter 
is  the  pure  coat;  and  therefore  Thomas  appears  to  have  had  a  father  and  a 
brother  both  named  William,  and  heads  of  the  family.  We  find  in  Dugdale  a 
William  Bardolf  who  died  in  1275,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  son  William.  No 
other  issue  is  there  mentioned ;  but,  as  this  is  the  only  instance  of  a  William  suc- 
ceeding a  William,  either  immediately  or  even  otherwise  within  a  few  years,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Thomas  named  in  both  Rolls  was  the  son  of  the  former 
of  these  two  Williams.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  inferred  that  this  Roll 
was  not  compiled  before  1275,  when  William  the  father  died.  As  nothing  lias 
been  discovered  that  requires  a  later  date  for  it,  I  conclude  that  it  was  prepared 
only  a  few  years  after  that  time ;  and  on  these  grounds  I  have  come  to  regard  its 
date  as  being  about  1280. 

The  arms  of  England,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  quartered  with  those  of 
France,  as  they  would  have  been  after  1339.  The  arms  of  Hainault  are  not 
those  so  well  known  in  this  country  through  Queen  Philippa,  which  were 
assumed  by  her  grandfather  in  1299,  but  the  ancient  coat,  chevrony  or  and  sa.> 
which  had  been  discontinued  some  years  before.  The  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall  are  not  those  of  Gavaston,  who  was  advanced  to  that  earldom  in  1308, 
but  those  of  Earl  Edmund,  who  was  the  only  son  of  Richard  King  of  the 

•  See  Rymer,  i.  pp.  297,  324.     He  is  called  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  latter  place  but  not  in  the  former. 
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Romans,  and  died  without  issue  in  1300.  Tor  Poitiers  or  Poitou  there  is  the 
rare  coat  of  Alfonse,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  who  was  created  Count  in  1241,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1271.  So  little  as  that  coat  was  known  here,  it  is  not 
likely  it  would  have  had  a  place  in  a  Roll  compiled  many  years  after  the  latter 
event.  The  arms  attributed  to  Geoffrey  de  Segrave  are  those  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Siege  of  Carlaverock,  as  having  been  discontinued  by  the  father  of  the 
Nicholas  de  Segrave  who  was  in  the  expedition  celebrated  by  that  poem.  The 
banner  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hospital,  is  given,  as  if  both  orders 
were  then  existing.  Llewellin  ap  Griffith,  whose  arms  are  in  this  Roll,  and  his 
brother  David,  were  the  last  Welsh  princes  who  ruled  in  the  Principality ;  the 
former  was  slain  in  1282. 

A  few  coats  claim  notice  on  their  own  account.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
early  example  of  the  double-headed  eagle  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  associated 
with  the  single-headed  eagle  for  the  King  of  Germany.  The  use  of  the  former 
coat,  and  also  this  distinctive  appropriation  of  the  two,  have  been  generally 
considered  to  have  commenced  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
same  coats,  however,  and  apparently  with  the  same  appropriation  of  them,  occur 
in  a  rich  heraldic  window  in  York  Minster,  the  probable  date  of  which  is  about 
1307. a  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  glass-painter  would  have  introduced  them 
there  unless  he  had  understood  that  such  a  use  of  them  had  been  for  some  time 
prevalent.  That  the  double-headed  eagle  was  known  in  this  country,  as  the 
armorial  bearing  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  several  years  before  the  date 
assigned  to  this  Roll,  is  apparent  from  a  MS.  copy  of  M.  Paris's  Historia  Minor, 
in  the  British  Museum,  of  about  1250,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  author's 
own  copy ;  in  which,  among  numerous  heraldic  illuminations,  this  eagle  occurs 
several  times  unmistakeably  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany.11  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  mention  that  the  Grand  Interregnum,  during  which  there  was  no 
Emperor,  extended  from  1256  to  1273-4,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  election 
of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  recognition  of  him  by  the  Pope.  The  arms 

8  In  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  22,  is  a  minute  description  of  the  glass  in  that  window  ;  and 
near  the  end  are  some  remarks  on  the  early  use  of  the  eagle  with  two  heads. 

b  My  attention  was  directed  to  these  very  early  examples  of  the  heraldic  use  of  the  eagle  with  two  heads 
for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden.  The  illuminations  in  that  copy  of  the  Historia 
Minor  of  M.  Paris  are  so  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting,  especially  in  regard  to  early  heraldry  and 
mediaeval  usages,  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  the  printed  copy  of  it  about  to  be  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  should  be  enriched  with  woodcuts  of  these  unique  sketches,  which  are 
believed  to  be  by  the  author  himself.  This  might  be  done  at  no  great  cost,  and  it  could  hardly  be  considered 
other  than  a  judicious  expenditure. 
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ascribed  to  the  Kings  of  Bohemia,  Cyprus,  Armenia,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Portugal  differ  essentially  from  those  borne  by  the  Kings  of  those  countries  in 
later  times.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  others,  those  attributed  to 
Portugal  must,  I  think,  be  erroneous,  being  "  gulez  poudre  turells  d'or  vn  labell 
d'azure,"  which  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  ancient  arms  of  Poitou  with 
a  label ;  whereas  the  arms  of  Portugal,  as  early  at  least  as  1216,  were  five 
escutcheons  in  cross  each  charged  in  like  manner  with  as  many  plates,  as  appears 
by  a  seal  in  Vredius.  The  castles  in  the  modern  arms  of  Portugal  were  derived 
from  the  marriage  of  Alphonso  III.  with  Beatrice  of  Castile  in  1256. 

Several  of  the  foreign  coats  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify.  The  families 
that  bore  them  may  have  failed  early,  and  have  not  been  important  enough  to 
have  had  their  arms  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  French  printed  collections. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  even  to  conjecture  what  gave  rise  to  this  Roll.  That 
the  compiler  was  an  Englishman  may  be  inferred  from  the  spelling  of  Wandome 
and  Waldemode,  to  mention  no  other  words.  Had  he  attended  Prince  Edward 
in  his  crusade,  we  should  have  had  more  names  of  persons  who  took  the  cross 
on  that  occasion.  If  he  had  served  in  the  wars  here  and  on  the  continent,  in 
which  the  English  were  engaged,  and  was,  say,  sixty  years  of  age  in  1280,  he 
might  in  all  probability  have  recollected  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  the 
coats  comprised  in  the  Roll,  and  he  might  easily  have  learned  the  rest  from  his 
associates.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  making  out  a  list  of  arms  in  that  way 
the  compiler  would  have  sometimes  named  the  persons  whom  he  remembered 
bearing  the  arms,  instead  of  those  by  whom  they  were  borne  when  he  was 
writing.  It  seems,  however,  strange  in  any  view  of  the  matter,  that  so  many 
well-known  coats  of  distinguished  English  nobles  should  have  been  omitted, 
especially  those  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Gloucester,  Surrey,  Lincoln,  Oxford, 
and  Arundel. 

In  the  following  copy  from  the  Harleian  MS.  the  abbreviated  words  have  been 
extended,  and  the  numbers  in  brackets  have  been  added  for  facility  of  reference 
in  the  Index.  Some  different,  and  for  the  most  part  more  correct,  readings  from 
Leland's  copy  are  given  in  the  notes  ;  but  it  has  not  been  my  object  to  point  out 
all  the  variations  in  that  copy,  as  they  are  very  numerous,  and  many  'of  them  are 
manifest  errors. 

I  remain, 

Ever  yours  truly, 

WESTON  S.  WALFORD. 
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The  Coppy  of  a  very  antient  Rolle,  made,  <w  may  bee  supposed,  in  the 

tymeofK.  H.  3.* 

[] .]  L'Empereur  de  Almaine,  d'or  vng  egle  espany  ove  deux  testes  sable. 

[2.]  L'Empereur  de  Constantinople,  gules  crusuly  d'or  vn  crois  passantb  d'or  a 
4  rondells  d'or  in  les  4  quarters  et  in  chescun  rondell  vn  croisee.c 

[3.]  Le  Roy  de  Almaine,  d'or  vn  egle  displaye  sable. 

[4.]  'Le  Roy  d'Engleterre,  gules  a  trois. leopards  d'or. 

[5.]  Le  Roy  de  France,  d'azure  seme  de  floretes d  d'or. 

[G.]  Le  Roy  d'Espaigne,  escartille  de  gules  vn  chasteau  or  et  d'  argent  vn  Icon 
rampant  purpur. 

[7.]  Le  Roy  de  Aragon,  paly  d'or  et  de  gules. 

[8.]  Le  Roy  de  Sicile,  d'azure  poudre  a  floretes  d'or  vn  labell  gules. 

[9.]  Le  Roy  de  Navarre,  gules  vn  carbuncle  d'or. 

[10.]  Le  Roy  de  Boeme,  d' argent  vn  lion  sable  coronne  d'or  vn  crois  sur 
1'espalle. 

[11.]  Le  Roy  d'Escoce,  d'or  vn  lion  rampant  et  vn  borde  florette  de  gulez. 

[12.  ]  Le  Roy  de  Hungrey,  d'or  estenzele  a  deux e  passans  d'azure. 

[13.]  Le  Roy  de  Cypre,  vert  besantee  vn  crois  passant  d'or. 

[14.]  Le  Roy  d'Ermeny,  vn  leon  rampant  gulez  vn  border  gulez  indentee. 

[15.]  Le  Roy  de  Denemark,  d'or  vn  beauff  gulez. 

[16.]  Le  Roy  de  Norwey,  gulez  vn  chivall  d'or  selle. 

[17.]  Le  Roy  de  Man,  gulez  a  trois  iambes  annes  argent.f 

[18.]  Le  Roy  de  Portugall,  gulez  poudre  turells  d'or  vn  labell  d'azure.* 

•  The  heading  to  Lcland's  copy  is,  "  The  Copy  of  an  ould  Koule  of  Armes."     In  the  following  Notes 
that  copy  is  referred  to  by  the  letter  L. 

b  This  term,  crois  passant,  occurs  in  other  early  Rolls,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  it  ill 
any  glossary  or  treatise  on  heraldry.  It  should  seem  to  have  been  the  plain  cross,  and  it  is  so  figured  in 
the  original  of  the  Roll  printed  in  Collectanea  Topogr.  et  Gen.,  ii.  p.  320.  It  may  have  been  equivalent  to 
Passion  cross,  i.e.  the  Latin  cross ;  for  on  the  long  shields  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  plain  cross  had 
nearly  that  form.  The  term  crois  (simply)  will  be  seen,  however,  to  occur  also  when  the  same  charge  must 
in  all  probability  have  been  intended.  The  use  of  the  term  crois  passant  is  an  indication  that  the  original 
blason  of  this  Roll  was  an  early  one,  though  the  spelling  has  been  in  many  places  modernised. 

e  vn  Croysille.  L.  d  This  word  is  represented  by  a  fleur-de-lys  tricked. 

•  crois  seems  omitted.  f  armes  o  tutte  le  quitsa  et  chek  un  cornere  seyt  un  pee.  L. 

•  See  p.  379  as  to  this  coat. 
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[19.]  Le  auntient"  de  Temple,  d'argent  vn  cheif  sable  vn  crois  gulez  passant. 

[20.]  Le  auntient b  del  Hospitall,  gules  vn  crois  formy  d'argent. 

[21.]  Llewellin  ap  Griffith,  escartelle  d'or  et  gules  4  Icons  de  1'vn  et  1'autre. 

[22.]  Le  Countee  de  Poiteres,  party  d'azure  et  de  gulez  1'azure  poudre  a 
florettes  d'or  le  gulez  poudre  a  turells  d'or. 

[23.]  Le  Contee  de  Bretaigne,  chequy  d'or  et  d'azure  vn  canton  d'ennin  vn 
border  gulez. 

[24.]  Le  Contee  de  Blois,  paly  de  veir  et  de  gulez  vn  cheif  d'or. 

[25.]  Le  Countee  de  Abrenes,  chequy  d'or  et  d'azure  vn  border  gulez.8 

[26.]  Le  Contee  de  S'  Paulle,  paly  de  veir  et  de  gules  a  cheif  d'or  vn  labell 
d'azure. 

[27.]  Le  Contee  Dend ,  d'azure  billete  d'or  vn  leon  d'or. 

[28.]  Le  Contee  de  Flandres,  d'or  vn  leon  rampant  sable. 

[29.]  Le  Contee  de  Barre,  d'azure  poudre  a  floretes  d'or  vn  labell  gulez  poudre 
a  circle  d'or.8 

[30.]  Le  Contee  Waldemode',  burule  d'argent  et  de  sable. 

[31.]  Le  Contee  de  Roussy,  d'or  vn  leon  rampant  d'azure. 

[32.]  Le  Countee  Wandome,8  d'argent  vn  cheif  d'azure  vn  leon  rampant 
gules. 

[33.]  Le  Countee  Grauntpre,  burulee  d'or  et  gulez. 

[34.]  Le  Counte  d'Aluerne,  d'or  vn  ganfanon  gulez. 

[35.]  Le  Counte  de  Forest,  gulez  vn  dolphin  del  mere  d'or. 

[36.]  Le  Countee  Messouz,h  d'or  vn  leon  rampant  gulez  vn  border  entere 
gules. 

[37.]  Le  Contee  de  Guisnes,  veire  d'or  et  d'azure. 

•  Le  baucent  L.  b  Le  baucent  L. 
"  The.  arras  are  those  of  Dreux.     The  name  probably  had  been  misread. 

4  No  doubt,  cCEu  was  intended ;  see  L.    The  arms  are  those  of  the  Counts  of  En  of  the  family  of  Brienne. 

•  These  were  not  the  arms  of  Barre,  but  seem  intended  for  those  of  Artois,  circle  being  substituted  for 
cast  els.     Accordingly  in  L.  we  find  as  follows: — 

Le  counte  de  Bar  Dazur  pudre  a  croisile  dor  a  deus  bars  de  mere. 
Le  counte  Dartoys  dazur  pudre  a  florette  dor  a  une  labeu  de  goules  pudre  a  circle  dor. 
f  Probably  for  Vaudemont.     L.  has  Waldemond. 

•  Doubtless  for  Vendome. 

h  Perhaps  for  Soissons.  In  support  of  this  conjecture  I  may  mention  that  L.  has  Messon*  or  Susans,  and 
that  there  was  a  capital  S  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  very  like  an  M  ;  whence  the  story  of 
the  monk  who  would  read  Mumpsirmis  for  Sumpsimus.  At  least  one  example  of  a  like  mistake  occurs  in 
the  sequel  of  this  Roll,  where  Manford  has  been  substituted  for  Sanford.  There  are  geveraJ  such  errors, 
in  L.  If  the  name  in  the  text  should  be  Soissons,  the  arms  are  with  a  brisure. 

VOL.  XXXIX.  3  D 
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[38.]  Le  Countee  de  Henaud,*  cheveronnee  de  or  et  de  sable. 

[39.]  Le  Countee  de  Tholosa,  gules  TO  crois  patee  percee  d'argent  vn  border 
d'or. 

[40.]  Le  Countee  de  Champanie,  d'azure  vn  bend  d'argent  cousteces  d'or 
diapres.* 

[41.]  Le  Countee  de  Restell,  gulez  troiz  rastells  d'or. 

[42.]  Le  County  de  Joeny,c  gulez  vn  egle  d'argent. 

[43.]  Le  County  de  Rige,  d'azure  vn  leon  rampant  barry  d'argent  et  gulez 
coronne  d'or. 

[44.]  Le  Countee  de  Guerd,  gulez  vn  bend  d'argent  a  listes  d'or.d 

[45.]  Le  Contee  de  Bologne,"  d'azure  vn  bend  d'or  deux  leonceux  rampant 
d'or. 

[46.]  Le  Countee  de  Rummesvile,  d'or  trois  roses  barges  oue  3  roses  vert.' 

[47.]  Le  Counted  de  La  petit  piere,  d'or  vn  cheif  gulez  vn  cheverone  argent  sur 
le  cheif." 

[48.  ]  Le  Conte  Monioye,  argent  vn  egle  de  veyre. 

[49.]  Le  Contee  de  Leonsteine,  argent  vn  leon  rampant  gules  coronne  d'or 
sous  vn  moleh  d'azure. 

[50.]  Le  Countee  de  Albemarle,  gules  vn  crois  patee  de  veire. 

[51.]  Le  Countee  Patrick,  gulez  vn  leon  rampant  d'argent. 

[52.]  Le  Countee  de  Asceles,1  paly  d'or  et  de  sable. 

[53.]  Le  Countee  de  Marre,  d'azure  billette  d'or  vn  bend  d'or. 

[54.]  Le  Countee  de  Cestre,  d'azure  trois  garbes  d'or. 

[55.]  Le  Countee  de  Chalun,  gulez  vn  bend  d'or. 

»  Hainault. 

b  This  mention  of  diapres  favours  the  opinion  that  the  arms  in  the  original  Roll  were  drawn  and 

coloured. 

c  The  MS.  has  in  the  margin  Polony.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries,  N.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  131,  has 
mistaken  this  name  for  Toeny ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  an  old  form  of  Joigny.  The  arms  are  those  of  Joigny 
de  Bellebrune. 

•  dorfluretes.  L.  e  Belingne  L. 

This  reading  is  evidently  erroneous:  probably  for  roses  harges  should  be  read  rosert  charges.     L.  has  the 
name  Rampsuile,  and  the  arms  dor  a  treis  rosers  sur  chek  une  roser  une  rose  chek  une  roser  verte. 

K  This  coat  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change  :  the  modern  blason  of  it  is  "  de  gueules  un  chevron 
d'argent  a  la  plaine  d'or";  the  plaine  being  only  one-ninth  of  the  field  in  base.  Thus  the  chief  and  its 
chevron  have  come  to  occupy  eight-ninths  of  the  field. 

h  estant  BUS  une  mote  L. 

1  Atholl.    Asceles  was  the  family  name  or  surname. 
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[56.]  Le  Countee  de  la  March,  burulee  de  argent  et  d'azure  de  vn  menue 
burules. 

[57.]  Le  Counte  de  Valence,  bundle  d'argent  et  d'azure  a  merloz  de  gules 
bordeans. 

[58.]  Le  Countee  de  Cleve,  gules  vn  escocheon  d'argent  vn  carbuncle  de* 
flurte. 

[59.]  Le  Countee  de  Lucemburg,  burulee  d'argent  et  d'azure  vn  leon  rampant 
gulez  coronne  d'or. 

[60.]  Le  Countee  de  Musoin,b  gulez  vn  leopard  rampand  ove  la  cowe  furche  d'or. 

[61.]  Le  Countee  de  Monte,  argent  vn  leon  rampant  gulez  la  cowe  croise 
coronne  d'or  vn  laber  d'or.c 

[62.]  Le  Countee  de  Kiburc,  gules  vn  bend  et  deux  leons  rampant  d'or. 

[63.]  Le  Countee  de  Eriburc,  d'or  vn  egle  gulez  vn  border  veiree. 

[64.]  Le  Countee  de  Wirtenberg,  d'or  3  perch  de  daimes  sable. 

[65.]  Le  Countee  de  Trerstein,"  d'or  vn  bysse  gulez. 

[66.]  Le  Counte  de  Whittingwen,"  veire  d'or  et  gulez  vn  escocheon  d'azure  vn 
saultoir  d'argent. 

[67.]  Le  Countee  de  Colestein,  d'or  vn  cheif  sable. 

[68.]  Le  Counte  de  Vian,  gules  vn  egle  espany  d'or. 

[69.]  Signeur  de  Bilebatia  de  Try,  d'or  vn  bend  gobony  d'argent  et  d'azure. 

[70.]  Regnald  de  Try,  d'or  vn  bend  d'azure  vn  labell  gulez. 

[71.]  Le  Countee  Dammartin  de  Beleigne,  barry  d'argent  et  de  azure  vn  border 
gulez. 

[72.]  Le  Duk  de  Burgoine,  bendy  d'or  et  d'azure  vn  border  gulez. 

[73.]  Le  Duk  de  Breban,  sable  vn  leon  rampant  d'or.' 

[74.]  Le  Duk  de  Austrich,  gules  vn  fesse  d'argent. 

[75.]  Le  Duk  de  Baveire,  masculy  d'argent  et  d'azure. 

[76.]  Le  Duk  de  Pouland,  d'or  vn  egle  sable  vn  crescant  in  le  petrine  d'argent. 

[77.]  Le  Duk  de  Loraine,  d'or  vn  bend  gulez  troiz  eglettes  d'argent  in  le  bend. 

[78.]  Le  Duk  de  Luneburg,  d'argent  vn  leon  rampant  gules  la  cowe  croyze 
coronne  d'or. 

*  dor  flurte.  L.    • 

b  Musein  L.  The  coat  resembles  that  of  Mussy  in  Burgundy,  which  was,  Gules  a  lion  rampant  or. 
c  a  vne  labeu  dazur.  L.     The  r  of  laber  in  the  MS.  may  have  been  a  slip  for  ». 

*  Probably  for  Thierstein  in  the  Zurich  Roll  mentioned  above,  p.  3. 

*  No  doubt  for  Oetingen  in  Bavaria.     See  Spener. 

f  This  name  and  coat  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  column  of  the  MS.,  and  almost  worn  off.     With  the 
aid  of  L.  I  read  the  fragments  of  the  letters  as  above.     Sreban  here,  doubtless,  means  Brabant. 

3D2 
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[79.]  Geflry  de  Nevile,  argent  vn  sautour  de  gules. 

[80.]  John  le  Fitz  John,  escartelle  d'or  et  de  gulez  vn  border  indente  d'argent 
et  d'azure. 

[81.]  Guiliam  de  Breynin,  d'or  troiz  peuz  de  gulez.* 

[82.]  William  Hansard,  d'azure  trois  mullettes  d'argent. 

[83.]  "William  de  Roos,  d'azure  trois  bousses  d'or. 

[84.]  John  Commin,  gules  troiz  garbes  d'or. 

[85.]  Thomas  de  Clare,  d'or  trois  cheverones  gulez  vn  labell  d'azure. 

[86.]  Roger  de  Leyburne,  d'azure  a  six  leonceux  d'argent. 

[87.]  William  Longspee,  d'azure  a  siz  leonceaux  d'or. 

[88.]  Son  frere,  autel  a  vn  cantell  d'ermine. 

[89.]  Hernoll  de  la  Wede,  barry  d'or  et  gulez  fretty  d'argent. 

[90.]  Henry  de  Barnam,  lez  armes  du  Roy  de  France  al  cheif  paly  d'argent  et 
de  gulez. 

[91.]  Le  Sire  de  Segni,  d'argent  vn  crois  sable  a  merlos  sable  bordeans. 

[92.]  Gualtier  de  Gistell,  gulez  vn  cheueron  d'ermine. 

[93.]  Walter  de  Furnivall,  d'argent  vn  bend  et  siz  merloz  gulez. 

[94.]  Jehan  de  Gurney,  d'argent  vn  crois  engrele  de  gulez. 

[95.]  Peris  Pigott,  d'azure  siz  merloz  d'or  vn  bend  engrele  d'or. 

[96.]  Richard  Fitz  Nicholl,  d'azure  vn  quintefoil  d'or  15  escallops  bordeantes 
argent. 

[97.]  Wauter  Estotevile,  burelle  d'argent  et  de  gules  3  leons  rampant  sable. 

[98.]  Le  Countee  de  Hereford,  d'azure  6  lionceux  d'or  vn  bend  d'argent  les 
listes  d'or. 

[99.]  Le  Countee  de  Cornewaile,  d'argent  vn  leon  rampant  gulez  coronne  d'or 
border  sable  besantee. 

[100.]  Le  Contee  de  Wincestre,  gules  poudre  a  faux  losengez  d'or. 

[101.]  Le  Contee  de  Pembroke,  party  d'or  et  vert  vn  leon  rampant  gulez. 

[102.]  Le  Countee  de  W'arwic,  eschekere  d'or  et  d'azure  vn  cheueron  d'ermin. 

[103.]  Le  Counte  de  Le  Hie,  gules  trois  barres  d'or  diaspres." 

[104.]  Roger  de  Mowbraye,  gulez  vn  leon  rampant  d'argent. 

[105.]  Robert  de  Ros,  gulez  a  troiz  buzes  d'argent. 

[106.]  Hugh  de  Nevile,  d'azure  vn  leon  rampant  d'or. 

[107.]  Robert  de  Nevile,  gules  vn  sautour  d'argent. 

•  Azure  is  added  after  gulez  as  if  instead  of  it,  and  in  the  margin  Guy  de  Bryen,  apparently  by  a  later 
hand.  In  L.  the  name  is  Brequyn.  William  de  Brechin  was  no  doubt  intended:  he  bore,  Or  three  piles 
gules;  and  died  1284. 

b  See  note  p.  382,  where  the  diaper  is  also  mentioned. 
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[108.]  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  gules  poudre  a  croisell  d'or  et  troiz  luz  d'or. 

[109.]  Garin  de  Bassingburne,  geronne  d'or  et  d' azure. 

[110.]  Thomas  Bardulfe,  d'azure  poudre  a  croisel  d'or  3  quintefoiles  d'or. 

[111.]  William  son  frere,  d'azure  trois  quintefoiles  d'or. 

[112.]  Fouk  de  Kerdeston,  gulez  vn  sautour  engrelle  d' argent. 

[113.]  Nicholas  de  Manford,"  undee  d'argent  et  de  gulez. 

[114.]  Richard  de  la  More,  escartelle  d'argent  et  d'azure  indente. 

[115.]  Eustache  de  Balioll,  gulez  a  vn  faux  escocheon  d'argent. 

[116.]  Jehan  de  Plescy,  d'argent  a  trois  mullettesb  percees  gulez. 

[117.]  "Walter  Belechamp,  escartelle  d'or  et  gulez  vnd  bend  gulez. 

[118.]  Guy  de  Rochford,  escartelle  d'or  et  gules. 

[119.]  John  de  Berner,  escartelle  d'or  et  vert  vn  labell  gulez. 

[120.]  Raffe  de  Camois,c  d'or  al  cheif  gulez  trois  gastells  d'argent. 

[121.]  Walter  Malduist,  d'argent  a  deux  barres  de  gules. 

[122.]  Emauld  de  Boyes,  d'argent  a  deux  barres  et  vn  canton  gulez. 

[123.]  Ingram  de  Merke,  gulez  vn  leon  rampant  d'argent.d 

[124.]  Walter  Martell,  gules  trois  martells  d'argent. 

[125.]  Geoffry  de  Gaunt,  barre  d'or  et  d'azure  vn  bend  gulez. 

[126.]  Waren  de  Montchensy,  d'or  a  3  escocheons  barry  de  veire  et  de  gulez. 

[127.]  Johan  de  Monemouth,  d'or  trois  cheuerones  gulez  vn  fesse  d'argent. 

[128.]  Robert  de  Mortymer,  barry  d'or  et  de  vert  florettee  de  1'un  et  1'autre. 

[129.]  Gualtier  de  Fauconberge,  sable  vn  quintefoile  d'argent  a  merloz 
d'argent  bordeans. 

[130.]  Hugh  Bigot,  gules  vn  leon  passant  d'or. 

[131.]  Rauff  Bassett,  palee  d'or  et  gulez  in  vn  cantell  d'argent  vn  crois  patee 
sable. 

[132.]  Raffe  de  la  Haye,  d'argent  a  ruell  de  gulez. 

[133.]  Alein  de  la  Zouch,  sable  (forse  gules)  besantee  d'or. 

[134.]  Roger  de  Somery,  d'or  a  deux  Icons  d'azure. 

[135.]  Hugh  Seingeine,  gulez  3  rouells  d'or  vng  dansee  d'or  en  cheif. 

[136.]  Geffry  Tregoz,  d'or  deux  gemells  et  vn  leopard  in  cheif  gulez. 

[137.]  Geffrey  de  Segrave,  sable  a  trois  garbes  d'argent. 

•  Manford  L.,  but  no  doubt  1'or  Sanford  or  Saniford ;  probably  the  Nicholas  mentioned  in  the  Roll  temp. 
Hen.  111.  edited  by  Nicolas,  p.  11. 

b  In  the  margin  is  anultttes  credo ;  which  is  probably  correct.     See  Roll  tump.  Hen.  III.  p.  5. 

c  In  the  MS.  this  name  is  written  Ca  mots,  and  has  been  read  la  mois.    L.  has  Camoys,  which  is  no  doubt 

correct. 

4  This  is  the  same  coat  as  Mowbray,  supra,  No.  [104].     Probably  a  bordure  is  omitted. 
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[138.]  Raffe  Tattishalle,  cheky  d'or  et  gulez  vn  cheif  d'ermine. 

[139.  ]  Geffrey  de  Belchamp,  escartelle  d'argent  et  de  sable. 

[140.]  William  Boyvile,  escartelle  d'or  et  sable  vn  leon  passant  gulez  en  le 
pre [cantell.]' 

[141.]  Jehan  de  Brus,  d'or  3  cheverones  gules  vn  border  d'azure  indentez.b 

[142.]  Roger  de  Mortymer,  barry  d'or  et  d'azure  al  cheif  palee  al  cantel 
geronne  vn  escocheon  d'argent. 

[143.]  Marmaduk  de  Thweng,  d'argent  vn  fesse  gules  trois  papegayes  vert. 

[144.]  John  de  Burgh,  masculee  de  veire  et  de  gulez. 

[145.]  Johan  Giffard,  gulez  troiz  leons  passantz  d'argent. 

[146.]  Geffrey  Genevile;  d'azure  al  cheif  d'ermine  vn  leon  recoupe  de  gulez 
en  le  azure  trois  bresses  d'or. 

[147.]  Robert  de  Clifford,  cheky  d'or  et  d'azure  vn  fesse  gulez. 

[148.]  William  Crepin,  d'argent  trois  barres  de  gulez  engrelles. 

[149.]  Amary  de  Miland,  sable  vn  leon  rampant  d'argent  a  la  queve  fourche 
1'escue  billete  d'argent. 

[150.]  Henry  de  Cheverouse,  d'argent  vn  crois  gulez  4  leons  rampant  d'azure. 

[151.]  Joan  de  Montmorency,  d'or  poudre  de  egletes  d'azure  vn  crois  de  gulez. 

[152.]  Baudwin  de  Frevile,  de  veire  vn  crois  passant  gules. 

[153.]  William  D'oddingsells,  d'argent  vn  fes  et  deux  rovells  in  cheif  de  gulez. 

[154.]  Robert  Angenya,"  gules  vn  florette  d'or. 

[155.]  Philip  Marmion,  de  veire  vn  fesse  de  gulez. 

[156.]  Philip  le  Fitz  Warine,  escartele  d'argent  et  de  gulez  indentee. 

[157.]  Edward  Paveley,  d'azure  vn  crois  d'or  reserscele. 

[158.]  Hugh  le  Hussey,  barry  d'ennyn  et  de  gules. 

[159.]  Jehan  de  St.  John,  d'argent  a  cheif  de  gulez  deux  rovells  d'or  en  cheif. 

[160.]  Robei't  de  Vaux,  chequy  d'argent  et  de  gulez. 

[161.]  Baudewin  Peche,  veire  d'or  et  gules. 

[162.]  Peres  de  Mencle'rk,  d'azure  trois  quintefoyles  d'argent. 

[163.]  Walter  de  Sein  John,  d'azure  trois  fermaulx  d'or. 

[164.]  Walter  de  Burg,  escartile  d'argent  et  gules  vn  crois  passant  gulez. 

•  So  much  of  this  coat  as  followed  pre  is  missing.  When  complete  the  conclusion  was  probably  premier 
'•ante/I.  L.  has  6.  cantel  dor,  the  6  being,  I  suppose,  a  mistake  for  en,  as  the  like  occurs  there  again  and 
again. 

b  This  name  and  coat  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  column,  and  nearly  worn  off;  but  with  the  aid  of  L.  I  read 
the  fragments  of  the  letters  as  above.  In  the  margin  opposite  the  name  are  a  few  words  I  cannot  read, 
being  almost  obliterated. 

c  L.  has  Augmyn ;  possibly  for  Angeryn. 
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[165.  j  Richard  de  Heselington,  d'argent  trois  cressantes  sable. 

[166.]  Morice  le  FitzGerald,  d'argent  vn  sautour  de  gulez. 

[167.]  Richard  Talbott,  d'or  vn  leon  gules  collered  d'or  vn  border  vert  besante 
d'or. 

[168.]  Johan  de  Harecourt,  gulez  a  deux  barres  d'or. 

[169.]  Hugh  le  Archevesque,  burele  de  vn  menue  burlure  d'argent  et  d'azure 
vnd  bend  gulez. 

[170.]  Geffry  de  Mergines,  gules  vn  fesse  d'or  et  vn  danse  d'or  en  cheife. 

[171.]  Robert  de  Cresignes,"  d'azure  al  cheif  d'or  et  trois  gemells  d'or. 

[172. J  Hugo  de  Baucoy  le  Labynb  vert  et  d'orvn  crois  gules  resercele  vn  labell 
sable. 

[173.]  Lancelot  Sein  Mark,0  d'argent  vn  bend  engrele  gulez  vn  labell  d'azure. 

[174.]  Eschelard  de  Monsyrolle,d  d'argent  vn  bend  gulez  engrele  six  escallops 
d'azure. 

[175.]  Thomas  de  Coucy,  barry  de  veire  et  de  gules  vn  bend  d'or. 

[176.]  Robert  de  Basseger,'  paly  de  verry  et  de  gulez  al  cheif  d'or  vn  florete  de 
sable. 

[177.]  William  de  Chavegn,f  d'argent  vn  fesse  engrele  gulez  vn  labell  sable. 

[178.]  Phillip  de  Montford,  gulez  vn  leon  rampant  d'argent  le  cowe  furche  vn 
labell  d'azure. 

[179.]  Henry  de  Baunstersein,  vert  a  trois  faux  lozenges  d'argent  al  cheif 
paly  d'or  et  de  gulez. 

[180.]  Gauter  Bertram/  pale  d'or  et  de  gules  a  vn  cantell  d'azure  vn  rovell 
d'argent. 


FINIS. 


•  Creseques  L.     Cresecques  of  Artois  bore,  "  D'azure  &  deux  tierces  d'or  au  chef  du  m&ne.'' 

b  le  labiau  L.     Some  partition  seems  omitted.     Baucay  of  Poitou  bore,  Or  a  cross  aucre  gules.     Le  labyn 
was  probably  a  soubriquet,  possibly  for  le  lambin.     In  the  margin  is  written,  "  Ingham's  cote." 
0  S.  Marc  of  the  Isle  of  France  bore,  Gules  a  bend  engrailed  argent. 
d  This  name  is  probably  misspelt :  L.  has  mont  Tyrelle. 

•  Batteges  or  Bassechet  L.    Basoches  of  Artois  bore,  Gules  8  pallets  vair  on  a  chief  or  a  fleur-de-lys  gable. 
f  Probably  Chauvigny  was  intended ;  that  coat  was,  Argent  five  fusils  in  fess  gules. 

«  Bertram  L. 
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NOTE. 

The  Harleian  MS.  6589,  in  which  the  above  roll  is  contained,  appears  to  be  entirely  in  the  handwriting 
of  Nicholas  Charles,  Lancaster  Herald,  and  from  two  dates  in  different  parts  of  the  book  to  have  been  chiefly 
compiled  in  the  years  1C06  and  H507.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents  derived  principally  from  a 
table  given  by  Charles  himself,  and  with  references  to  his  original  folios  : — 

1.  "Edward  the  First's  knights"  (f.  1-16). 

2.  "  A  Roll  intituled  the  Names  and  armes  of  great  lordes  at  a  battaile"  (f.  17,  18). 

These  two  articles  form  a  copy  of  the  well-known  Roll  temp.  Edw.  II.,  printed  in  Parliamentary  Writs, 
410 ;  and  by  Nicolas.  8vo.  Lond.  1828.  (Papworth,  N.) 

3.  Roll  of  the  Tournament  at  Duustable,  2  Edw.  II.  (f.  19,  20).     Printed,  from  another  copy,  in 
Collectanea  Topog.  iv.  61,  as  the  Roll  of  the  Tournament  at  Stepney.  (Papworth,  L.) 

4.  Roll  of  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  26  Edw.  I.  (f.  21-24).     Believed  to  be  unpublished.  (Papworth,  H.) 

5.  Roll  of  Knights  on  Monday  before  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady  (f.  25,  26).     (Papworth,  M.) 

6.  Knights  made  at  the  Siege  of  Calais,  21  Edw.  III.  (f.  29,  30).     (Papworth,  R.) 

7.  Roll  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard  St.  George,  Norroy  (f.  31,  32).     A  fragment  of  the  Roll  temp. 
Henry  III.,  published  by  Nicolas.     8vo.     Lond.  1829.     (Papworth,  B.) 

8.  Roll  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  (f.  33-36).     That  printed  above.     (Papworth,  C.) 

9.  Karlaverock  Roll,  anno  1300  (f.  38,  39).     (Papworth,  K.) 

10.  Roll  in  trick  in  custody   of  Sir  Richard  St.  George  (f.  47-58).     Commonly  called   Charles'  Roll. 
Printed  in  the  following  communication,  No.  II.     (Papworth,  E.) 

11.  Jennings'  Roll  ^f.  61-95).     Partly  printed,  from  a  copy  in  the  College  of  Arms,  by  Nicolas,  as  a  Roll 
temp.  Edward  III.     8vo.     Lond.  1829.     (Papworth,  Y.) 

12.  Roll  temp.  Edw.  III.  or  Rich.  II.  at  end  of  Jennings'  Roll  (f.  89-95).     (Papworth,  X.) 

13.  Tournament  of  Dunstable,  2  Edward  II.  (f.  99-104).     Another  copy  of  No.  3.     (Papworth,  L.  bis.) 

14.  Roll  temp.  Edw.  I ,  in  custody  of  Mr.  John  Guiliams,  Portsmouth  (f.  105-107).     In  trick.    (Pap- 
worth, J.) 

15.  "A  Rolle  in  suits  of  ordinaries  without  any  title"  (f.  301-308).     This  is  another  copy  of  a  portion 
of  .leanings'  Ordinary.     Se«  above,  No.  1 1 . 

16.  "A  Rolle  in  blazone  without  any  title"  (f.  309,  310).     A  single  leaf,  not  in  Charles'  handwriting. 

17.  A  leaf  not  in  Charles'  handwriting  (f.  311,  312),  containing  the  concluding  51  coats  of  Dunstable 
Roll,  7  Edw.  HI.,  printed  in  Collectanea  Topog.  iv.  389. 

18.  Another  copy  of  the  Karlaverock  Roll,  No.  9  (f.  315—319). 

19.  Names  and  arms  of  knights  at  siege  of  Calais,  1  Ith  April,  18  Edw.  III.  to  18th   Nov.,  21   Edw.  HI. 
(f.  320,  321).     Printed  by  Mores,  4to,  Oxford,  1749.  (Papworth,  Q.) 

20.  An  inserted  sheet,  containing  49  coats  from  the  Roll  of  Acre  (f.  322,  323).  (Papworth,  A.) 

21.  Index  of  names  in  Charles'  handwriting. 

22.  Supplementary  index  in  another  hand,  chiefly  to  Nos.  13,  14,  and  16 — 20,  not  included  in  the  first 
;ndex. 

From  the  index  and  table  of  contents  it  is  probable  that  there  were  never  any  leaves  with  writing  between 
f.  107  and  f.  301. 

A.  W.  F. 
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XXII.  Two  Rolls  of  Arms  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  First ;  with  some 
Prefatory  Remarks  by  CHARLES  SPENCER  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

THE  first  of  the  two  following  rolls,  the  entire  blazon  of  which  has  never 
before  appeared  in  print,  has  for  many  years  been  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  How  or  when  it  came  into  their  possession  does  not 
appear,  and  the  only  fact  that  has  been  ascertained  as  to  its  previous  history  is, 
that  about  the  year  1610  it  was  in  the  custody  of  Nicholas  Charles,  then 
Lancaster  Herald,  to  whose  pains  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  second  roll, 
known  of  late  by  his  name,  and  now  also  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  first-mentioned  roll  is  entered  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Society's  MSS., 
printed  in  1816,  under  the  head  of  "  Rolls,  Charters,  &c."  as  follows  : — "  17.  A 
Roll  of  Arms  of  English  Nobility,  Knights,  &c.  emblazoned  on  vellum.  Appa- 
rently of  the  fifteenth  century." 

Early  in  1863  the  attention  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  was  called  to  this  manuscript, 
and  in  his  paper  read  on  the  12th  of  February  in  that  year,"  he  took  occasion  to 
remark  as  follows : — "  Though  this  has  been  considered  a  roll  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  I  am  convinced,  by  the  forms  of  the  charges,  as  well  as  by  the  names  of 
those  whose  arms  they  are  stated  to  have  been,  that  it  is  a  copy  made  in  the 
fifteenth  century  of  a  roll  prepared  about  the  year  1300.  I  should,  therefore,  be 
very  glad  to  see  that  roll  published  in  some  form  by  the  Society."  It  was  in 
consequence  of  these  observations  that  the  document  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  present  writer,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  description,  or  in  heraldic 
language  the  blazon,  of  the  arms  comprised  in  it.  This  roll  is  composed  of  four 
strips  of  vellum  sewn  together  at  the  ends,  and  forming  a  continuous  sheet  eight 
feet  and  a  half  long  by  eleven  inches  and  a  half  wide,  affording  space  for  486 
shields  of  arms  arranged  in  54  rows  of  9  shields  each.  The  arms  are  neatly 
drawn  and  coloured  throughout,  the  name  of  the  bearer  being  (except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  a  blank  occurs,)  written  underneath  the  coat,  in  a  hand  corresponding 
with  that  used  in  deeds  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
though  the  handwriting  may  be,  and  probably  is,  of  that  date,  yet  the  shape  of 

•  Archfeologia,  Vol.  XXXIX.  p.  878. 
VOL.    XXXIX.  3  E 
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the  shields  is  not  so,  being  of  the  longer  and  more  pointed  form  in  use  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Such  shields  were  convex.;  and  in 
the  representation  of  the  ordinaries  formed  by  diagonal  lines,  such  as  the  bend 
and  the  saltire,  we  find  in  the  present  roll,  as  also  occasionally  in  seals  of 
the  time,  that  the  outlines  of  these  ordinaries  arc  curved,  as  if  to  indicate  the 
convexity  of  the  shield.  This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  peculiarities  to  which 
Mr.  Walford  alludes,  in  the  passage  extracted  above,  as  tending  to  show  that 
our  roll  is  a  copy  from  an  earlier  original.  To  this  evidence  may  be  added  the 
remarkable  drawing  of  the  fur  "  vair,"  the  pieces  not  being  of  the  bell  shape 
now  usually  given  to  them,  but  more  resembling  that  invention  of  a  later  date 
called  "potent-counter-potent,"  or  " vairy-cuppy."  That  our  roll  was  a  copy 
is,  I  think,  made  still  more  probable,  not  only  by  the  occasional  blunders 
(not  mere  varieties  of  spelling)  committed  in  the  surnames,  as,  for  instance, 
Hoderugo  miswritten  for  Coderugge,  Trevamer  for  Crevequer,  Hakeruz  for 
Bakepuz,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  name  was  unfamiliar  to  the  copyist's  ear 
and  indistinct  to  his  eye ;  but  also  by  occasional  omissions  of  the  first  or  of 
the  final  letter  of  a  surname,  which  lead  us  to  infer  that  in  such  places  the 
original  was  illegible. 

On  the  whole,  the  roll  is  in  good  preservation :  the  colours  being  generally 
distinct,  and  the  writing  legible,  except  in  some  places,  where  exposure  to  the 
weather,  or  the  operation  of  some  fluid,  has  produced  patches  of  a  nearly  uniform 
yellowish  tint  upon  the  originally  uncoloured  surface  of  the  vellum,  difficult 
occasionally  to  distinguish  from  the  transparent  yellow  colour  used  for  the 
heraldic  tincture  Or.  The  vellum  is  left  plain  where  the  field  or  the  principal 
charge  is  Argent ;  but  a  minor  charge  of  that  tincture  (as  a  label)  occurring 
surtout  is  sometimes  painted  over  the  primary  bearing,  or  the  field,  with  a 
metallic  pigment  of  a  heavy  body,  originally  representing  silver,  but  which, 
having  undergone  chemical  change,  has  by  this  time  turned  to  a  colour  difficult 
to  distinguish  (in  the  absence  of  extrinsic  evidence),  from  the  blue  body-colour 
used  in  similar  places  for  Azure.  Hence,  a  few  hesitations  between  Argent  and 
Or,  and  between  Argent  and  Azure,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 

A  copy,  in  trick,  of  this  roll  exists  in  Harl.  MS.  No.  6137,  where  it  will  be 
found  at  folio  45  recto,  thus  headed  : — 

"  This  is  the  trewe  copeie  of  an  ould  Roll  donii  in  colleres  upon  parchment  of 
those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  lyued  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  firste, 
Remaining  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Nich.  Charles  Lancaster  Herald." 

This  copy,  which  cannot  be  later  than  1613,  when  Charles  ceased  to  be  Lan- 
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caster  Herald,  gives  a  very  faithful  representation  of  the  original,  preserving  some 
tinctures,  and  restoring  some  names,  which  since  1613  have  become  partially 
effaced  or  illegible.  It  has  been  carefully  collated  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
publication. 

The  other  of  the  two  rolls  of  arms  which  form  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks is  Charles's  (or,  more  properly,  St.  George's)  Roll.  It  exists,  so  far  as  at 
present  appears,  only  in  two  tricked  copies  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  of  which 
one  is  in  the  same  volume  (No.  6,137),  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the  above- 
mentioned  copy  of  the  Society's  Roll,  while  the  other  occurs  in  the  volume 
No.  6,589  (whence  also  we  have  the  roll  edited  by  Mr.  Walford),  and  is,  no 
doubt,  the  work  of  Charles  himself.  This  copy  is  prefaced  by  the  note,  "  This 
Roll,  on  the  other  side,  was  copied  by  the  original  which  Mr.  Norry  [i.e.  Richard 
St.  George]  lent  me  An.  Dni.  1607.  Nicholas  Charles."  There  are  several  slight 
discrepancies  between  these  two  copies,  principally  as  to  spelling  of  names; 
Charles's  own  copy  appearing  to  be  a  trifle  less  particular  in  preserving  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  roll  from  which  these  two  copies  were  taken 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  longer  in  existence.  It  was  probably  a  document 
bearing  a  close  outward  resemblance  to  the  Society's  roll.  Like  it,  it  must  have 
contained  nine  shields  in  a  row.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  Charles's  own 
copy,  and  that  this  is  not  arbitrary  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in 
two  instances  the  order  of  the  coats  in  the  two  copies  differs,  owing  to  one  or 
other  of  the  copyists  having  accidentally  transposed  a  row  of  nine  shields.  (See 
^os.  118  et  seqq.,  200  et  seqq.) 

Having  been  led  to  examine  the  contents  of  this  roll  with  reference  to  that  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  found  that  they  belonged  almost  exactly  to  the  same 
period.  Of  the  677  coats  which  St.  George's  roll  contains,  nearly  300  are  also 
to  be  found  in  that  of  the  Society,  agreeing  in  every  respect  as  to  blazon  and  the 
Christian-  and  sur-names  of  their  bearers ;  while  about  50  more  coats  occur  in 
each  Roll  with  variations,  sometimes  as  to  Christian  names,  at  other  times  as  to 
brizitres,  with  other  discrepancies  of  various  degrees  of  importance.  Each  roll 
throws  light  on  the  other,  particularly  in  the  way  of  correcting  the  spelling  of 
names,  which  in  one  or  the  other  have  sometimes  become  corrupted  to  the  extent 
of  unintelligibility.  Finding  that  both  rolls  taken  together  would  form  a  very 
large  and  important  collection  of  arms  of  persons  living  at  some  time  between 
1240-5  (the  date  of  the  Roll  of  Arms  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  edited  by 
Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas),  and  1300,  the  date  of  the  Karlaverock  roll,  and  becoming 

8x2 
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strongly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  publishing  this  contemporaneous  body 
of  early  heraldry  in  a  complete  form,  I  resolved  to  write  down  the  blazon  of 
St.  George's  roll,  in  order  to  append  it  to  my  blazon  of  the  roll  of  the  Society." 
To  save  space  however,  and  needless  repetition,  I  have  in  the  copy  which  follows 
omitted  the  arms  common  to  this  roll  and  that  of  the  Society,  giving  only  the 
names,  and  for  the  blazon  referring  by  numerals  to  the  corresponding  coats  as 
they  appear  in  the  latter.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  not  be  found  to  produce 
any  serious  inconvenience. 

I  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  has  included  the  blazon  of  both 
these  rolls,  from  the  Harleian  copies,  in  his  valuable  "  Ordinary  of  British 
Armorials,"  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  He  has  there  referred  to 
St.  George's  roll  by  the  letter  E,  and  to  the  tricked  copy  of  the  Society's  roll  by 
the  letter  F,  while  the  letter  B  is  assigned  to  the  Roll  temp.  Hen.  III.  mentioned 
above.  This  notation  is  convenient,  and  I  have  adopted  it  both  in  the  sequel  of 
these  remarks  and  in  my  blazon  of  the  two  rolls.* 

The  historical  value  of  such  rolls  as  these  much  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
probability  that  they  accurately  hand  down  the  blazon  of  the  coat-armour  really 
worn  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  contain;  and  this  probability  is  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  amount  of  certainty  with  which,  in  any  case,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  roll  was  compiled  during  the  lifetime  or  soon  after  the  death  of 
those  persons.  In  order  therefore  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  two  documents  at 
present  under  our  notice,  we  must  first  ascertain  the  period  to  which  the  names 
in  each  belong,  and  next  endeavour  to  approximate  to  the  respective  dates  of  the 
compilations.  For  these  purposes  we  must  resort  to  internal  evidence;  and, 
though  some  of  the  facts  to  be  derived  from  thence  may  perhaps  bear  on  both 
branches  of  the  inquiry,  yet  the  two  points  are  best  kept  distinct. 

Now  with  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  period  to  which  the  names  in  each 
roll  belong.  I  may  state  generally,  what  on  particular  examination  will  abundantly 
appear,  that  though  neither  roll  relates  entirely  to  persons  who  were  all  contem- 
poraries, yet  that  the  great  majority  of  coats  belongs  to  noblemen,  knights,  and 

•  St.  George's  roll  has  677,  and  the  Society's  roll  486  coats.  Of  these,  about  350  are  common  to  both. 
Deduct  this  number  from  1163,  the  aggregate  sum;  the  remainder,  813,  is,  approximately,  the  number  of 
independent  coats  obtained  from  both  rolls. 

>>  Where  various  readings  occur,  my  notation  is  as  follows: — No.  17  denotes  the  reading  of  the  Society's 
Roll;  F,  that  of  the  copy  in  trick;  E,  that  of  the  copy  of  St.  George's  roll,  Harl.  M.S.  No.  6137;  E',  that  of 
the  copy  No.  6589  in  the  same  collection.  Where  the  readings  agree,  F  refers  both  to  the  Society's  roll  and 
to  the  tricked  copy ;  E  to  both  copies  of  St.  George's  roll. 
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gentlemen,  principally  with  English  names,  who  were  living  at  some  time  between 
the  years  1280  and  1300,  or  a  few  years  later.  The  arms  of  many  of  the  besiegers 
of  Karlaverock,  A.D.  1300,  and  of  several  or  indeed  most  of  those  who  signed  the 
Barons'  letter  in  the  next  year,  appear  in  our  rolls  attributed  either  to  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  or  to  the  fathers  of  such  of  them  as  had  recently  succeeded 
to  their  parents'  estates.  Thus  John  de  St.John,  whose  arms  were  Argent  on  a 
chief  gules  two  mullets  or,  occurs  in  roll  E.  (230),  and  was  himself  at  Kavlaverock ; 
while  Roger  de  Lancaster  (E.  264),  who  bore  Argent  two  bars,  on  a  canton  gules 
a  lion  passant  guardant  or,  died  in  1298,  leaving  John  his  son  and  heir,  who  at 
the  siege  displayed  the  same  coat.  Again,  the  Walter  de  Beauchamp  of  roll  F. 
(224),  is  to  be  identified  by  his  arms,  Gules  a  fess  between  six  martlets  or,  with 
that  Walter  who  fought  at  Karlaverock,  and  as  "  Dominus  de  Alcestre"  signed 
the  Barons'  letter,  llobert  de  Thony,  who  at  the  siege— 

"  Escu  blanc  et  baniere  blanche 
portoit,  o  la  vermeille  manche" — 

had  succeeded  his  father  Ralf,  to  whom  our  roll  (F.  79)  assigns  this  coat,  in  1294. 
These  cases,  selected  at  random,  are  a  sample  of  what  on  examination  will  prove 
to  be  the  staple  of  the  contents  of  the  rolls. 

At  the  same  time  many  names  occur  of  persons  who  were  dead  some  time 
before  1280.  This  is  obvious  on  glancing  at  the  list  of  earls  which  heads  each 
roll.  For  instance,  the  very  first  coat  in  F,  "  Counte  de  Salesburi,"  is  that 
belonging  to  AVilliam  de  Longespe"e,  who  died  in  1226  ;  while  his  male  issue,  who 
were  deprived  of  the  earldom,  failed  in  1256.  The  last  Earl  of  Chester  (Blunde- 
ville)  who  bore  the  three  garbs  (E.  16)  died  in  1232.  It  is  needless  to  give  further 
examples ;  and  indeed  these  lists  of  earls  are  not  peculiar  to  the  rolls  under  dis- 
cussion, but  will  be  found  in  other  similar  compilations,  as  in  the  roll  B,  and 
in  that  called  G  by  Mr.  Papworth  (Harl.  MS.  No.  6137),  and  by  him  dated 
about  1296.  But  besides  the  arms  of  extinct  earls  there  will  be  found  the  names 
and  arms  of  several  other  persons  who  died  childless,  or  without  male  issue,  prior 
to  the  time  to  which,  as  above  stated,  the  mass  of  the  entries  belong ;  so  that 
at  that  time  there  can  have  been  no  person  of  the  same  names  entitled  to  such 
arms.  I  give  five  examples  : — 

1.  In  the  roll  B  we  have  the  arms  of  William  de  Cantclowe  (Cantilupe), 
Gules  three  fleurs-dc-liz  or.  The  same  coat  in  both  our  Rolls  (E.  246,  F.  60)  is 
assigned  to  George  de  Cantlou.  According  to  Dugdale,  William  de  Cantilupe 
died  in  1254,  leaving  George  his  only  son  and  heir,  who  died  in  1273  without 
issue.  A  sister  and  the  issue  of  a  deceased  sister  were  his  heirs. 
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2.  John  le  Fitz  Geffrey  in  roll  B  bears  Quarterly  or  and  gules  a  bordure  vair, 
attributed  in  F.  (65)  to  John  le  Fitz  John.     Now  John  Fitz  Geoffrey  died  in  1256, 
leaving  John  Fitz  John  Fitz  Geoffrey  his  son  and  heir,  who  was  succeeded  in  1258 
by  John  Fitz  John,  who  died  without  issue  in  1276,   but  who  must  be  the 
person  named   in  F.     In  roll  E.  (80)  the  descent  is  carried  one  step  further, 
by  giving  the  same  coat  undifferenced  to  Richard  Fitz  John,  who  was  brother  and 
heir  to  the  last-named  John. 

3.  James  de  Audeley  (F.  95)  bears  the  plain  Audley  coat,  Or,  fretty  gules ; 
E.  (105)  giving  the  same  arms  to  William  de  Audeley.     Now  James  died  without 
issue  in  1272,  and  William  his  brother  succeeded  Henry  the  second  brother  on 
his  death  also  without  issue  in  1275.    That  these  names  are  rightly  connected 
with  the  arms  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  are  assigned,  plain,  in  the  roll 
temp.  Edw.  II.  to  Nicholas,  nephew  of  these  three  brothers,  and  who  was  then 
head  of  the  house. 

4.  John  the  last  Baron  Beauchamp  of  Bedford,  whose  arms  we  have  (E.  358), 
Quarterly  or  and  gules  a  bend  of  the  second,  was  slain  at  Evesham  in  1265  ;  his  lands 
were  forfeited,  and  he  certainly  left  no  issue  that  survived  long,  as  under  the 
Dictum  de  Kenilworth  his  sisters  or  their  issue  obtained  restitution  of  his  estates. 

5.  Similarly  we  find  (F.  140)  a  coat   assigned  to  the  Lord  of  Dinawesbran, 
i.e.  Dinasbran  Castle  in  North  Wales,  which  must  be  referred  to  Grimth  ap 
Madoc,  called  Lord  of  Dinasbran,  who,  dying  in  1270,  left  his  children  under  age. 
Their  possessions  fell  a  prey  to  John,  Earl  of  Warren,  and  Roger  Mortimer,  a 
younger  son  of  Roger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  the  guardians  appointed  by  the 
King ;  as  to  which  proceeding  see  Dugdale,  under  Mortimer  of  Chirke  (  a  lord- 
ship which  was  part  of  the  plunder)  ;    so  that  practically  this  name  and  arms 
became  extinct  in  relation  to  the  lordship  of  Dinasbran,  at  Griffith's  death. 

Hence  our  rolls  were,  in  all  probability,  compiled  from  recollection  or  in- 
formation, much  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  considers  the  roll 
lately  edited  by  him  (ante,  p.  373)  to  have  been  produced,  and  frequently,  here  as 
there,  the  author  seems  to  have  attributed  a  coat  to  the  person  whom  he  or  his 
informant  remembered  bearing  the  arms,  instead  of  to  the  individual  entitled  to 
them  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  Thus,  to  add  two  instances  occurring  in  both 
the  present  rolls.  Francis  or  Franco  de  Boun  (Sable  three  crescents  or,  E.  70, 
and  probably  F.  52),  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  Christian  name,  must  be  iden- 
tified with  Franco  de  Bohun  of  Midhurst,  who  died  in  1272,  leaving  John  his  son 
and  heir  aged  26."  Walter  de  Colvill  again,  to  whom  the  coat,  Or,  a  fess  gules, 

•  Esch.  Edw.  I.  num.  39. 
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is  assigned  in  all  the  three  rolls  B.,  E.,  (101),  and  F.  (53),  died  in  1276,  leaving 
Roger  his  son  and  heir,  aged  25.  Edmund,  son  and  heir  of  Roger ,*  appears  in 
the  Roll  temp.  Edw.  II.  with  the  same  arms ;  which  establishes  the  identity. 

These  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  to  no  very  good  purpose,  as 
enough  has  probably  been  said  with  regard  to  the  period  to  which  the  names 
in  the  two  rolls  belong ;  and  if  so,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the 
date  of  compilation.  By  this  time  it  will  be  clear,  that,  as  the  dates  of  death 
of  the  persons  named  range  from  1226  to  various  years  after  1301,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  say  how  much  time  may  have  elapsed  while  the  rolls  were  in 
progress.  Either  of  them  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  month,  or  the  result 
of  collections  extended  over  many  years ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
arrive  at  an  approximation  to  the  year  in  which  each  was  finished.  With  this 
object  in  view,  we  may  notice  the  following  coats  : — 

1.  That  of  Nicholas  Segrave  (E.  50,  F.  72),  Sable  three  garbs  argent.    This 
must  be  the  father  of  John  and  Nicholas  Segrave,  who  at  Karlayerock  bore  the 
lion  rampant  in  substitution  for  the  garbs,  a  change  which  the  rhymester  informs 
us  was  made  by  Nicholas  senior,  and  therefore  before  1295,  when  he  died. 

2.  That  of  Richard  Talbot,  who  (E.  652)  gives  the  old  Talbot  coat,  Or  five 
bendlets  gules,  while  on  his  seal  to  the  Barons'  letter  (1301)  the  arms  are,  A  lion 
rampant  within  a  bordure  engrailed. 

3.  The  arms  of  Henri de  Perci  (E.  110),  Azure  five  fusils  in  fess  or.    A  writer 
in  Archseologia  JSliana,  vol.  iv.  p.  161  seqq.,  has  demolished  the  common  story 
that  Joscelin  de  Louvaine,  who  died  before  1191,  took  the  name  of  Percy,  but  kept 
the  lion  rampant  alleged  to  be  his  paternal  coat ;  for  in  fact  it  was  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  descendant  Henry  de  Perci,  brother  and  heir  of  John,  both  sons  of 
another  Henry,  that  the  change  in  the  arms  is  first  noticed.    The  lion  is  on  the  seal 
of  Henry  de  Perci  the  younger,  attached  to  the  Barons'  letter,  and  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  writer  just  quoted,  that  the  lion  azure  in  a  gold  field  was  a  coat 
assumed  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  differenced  in 
tincture  from  that  of  his  father-in-law,  Gules  a  lion  rampant  or,  is  well  worthy 
of  attention,   especially  in  connection  with  the  circumstances   that  the  seal  of 
himself  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  which  are  attached  to  the  Barons' 
letter  are  "wonderfully  similar."     It  is  noticeable  that  he  retained  the  tinctures 
of  the  old  Percy  coat,  but  reversed  them.     Our  Henry  may  be  either  the  son,  or 
else  the  father,  who  did  not  die  till  about  the  56th  Hen.  III.,  when,  according  to 
Dugdale,  his  widow  had  assignment  of  her  dower.     It  is  proper  to  remark  that 

•  Nicolas,  Histor.  Peerage,  by  Courthope. 
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neither  this  case,  nor  that  of  Talbot,  is  a  perfect  instance  of  a  disused  coat,  as 
later  descendants,  both  of  Talbot  and  Percy,  reassumed  the  older  bearings  us 
quarterings;  and  indeed  the  modern  Talbot  coat  will  be  found,  No.  [167],  in 
the  roll  edited  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford. 

4.  The  old  canting  coat  of  Gorges,  Argent  a  gurges  or  whirlpool  azure  (blazoned 
in  B.  roele  df  argent  et  d'aztir)  will  be  found  in  E.  (102)  and  F.  (84),  and 
attributed  in  all  three  rolls  to  a  Ralph  de  Gorges.  There  were  two  of  the 
name,  father  and  son.  The  son  at  Karlaverock  had  dropped  the  old  coat,  and 
assumed  Masculy  (in  modern  heraldry  lozengy)  or  and  azure  (Azure  six  mascles 
or,  Roll  temp.  Edw.  II.),  probably  the  arms  of  Elena  de  Morville  his  mother,  who 
was  an  heiress.  This  lozengy  coat,  assigned  in  F.  to  Worblinton  or  "Worbleton, 
was,  I  may  notice,  successfully  challenged  in  1317  by  Warburton  of  Cheshire, 
from  Theobald  Russel,  called  Gorges,  a  descendant,  through  an  ultimate  heiress, 
of  the  Ralph  who  was  at  Karlaverock.* 

These  cases,  taken  together,  lead,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  compila- 
tion of  neither  roll  was  continued  down  to  the  date  of  the  siege  of  Karlaverock 
or  of  the  Barons'  letter,  and  that  it  ceased  most  likely  before  1295 ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole  of  the  names  and  arms  in  the 
Karlaverock  Roll,  as  well  as  of  many  coats  occurring  in  the  Roll  temp.  Edw.  II., 
and  also  of  the  Calendar  of  Escheats,  with  the  contents  of  the  rolls  E  and  F,  has 
not  brought  to  my  notice  a  single  case  which  would  carry  the  date  lower  than 
that  thus  assigned. 

As  to  the  earliest  possible  date  of  the  completion  of  the  rolls,  it  would  appear 
that  neither  of  them  was  finished  before  1278,  in  which  year  Theobald  de  Vcrdon 
succeeded  his  father  John :  for  Theobald  appears  in  both  rolls  (E.  102,  F.  92), 
bearing  without  any  mark  of  cadency  the  coat,  Or,  fretty  gules,  which  in  roll  B 
is  assigned  to  John.  By  similar  reasoning  it  may  be  concluded  that  roll  F  was 
not  finished  before  1283,  when  Robert  de  Beauchamp  of  Hacche  died,  leaving 
John  his  son  and  heir,  aged  ten.  The  plain  arms,  Vair,  assigned  to  Robert  in 
roll  B,  are  given  to  John  in  roll  F  (175).  This  coat  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
rollE. 

If  roll  E  stood  alone,  we  might  infer  from  the  fact  that  Thomas  de  Berkeley  there 
appears,  No.  212,  bearing  the  plain  coat,  Gules,  a  chevron  argent,  used  by  his  father 
Maurice  (roll  B),  whose  heir  he  was,  that  Maurice  was  dead  when  the  name  and 
arms  were  entered,  and  therefore  that  roll  E  was  not  completed  before  1281, 
when  he  died.  But  in  roll  F  (341)  the  field  of  Thomas's  shield  is  settle  of  croslets ; 

•  See  Nicolas'  Roll  of  Karlaverock,  p.  336. 
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which  brizure  he  certainly  used  in  1301,  when  he  sealed  the  Barons'  letter,  and 
at  Karlaverock,  Maurice,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  our  Thomas,  bore  this  coat 
further  differenced  by  a  label,  the  crosses  being  patee,  a  form  also  expressly  given 
to  them  in  the  Roll  temp.  Edw.  II.,  and  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  still  used  by 
this  family.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  that  the  croslets  have  been  omitted 
in  roll  E  by  accident.*  Now,  this  powdering  of  croslets  is  most  likely  a 
"  geratted"  difference  assumed  by  Thomas,  who  was  not  the  eldest  but  the  second 
son  of  Maurice,  though  he  became  his  heir  by  the  death  of  Maurice,  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  slain  in  his  father's  lifetime  at  a  tournament  at  Kenilworth  in 
1279  ;  so  that  Maurice  the  father,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  may 
have  been  living  when  the  entry  was  made  in  roll  F,  and,  if  the  croslets  were 
omitted  by  mistake  in  E,  when  roll  E  was  being  compiled. 

After  an  investigation  of  considerable  extent,  I  am  not  able  with  any  certainty 
to  reduce  the  approximate  limits  of  compilation  beyond  this  point,  namely,  that 
F  was  not  finished  before  1283 ;  E  not  before  1278 ;  but  that  both  were  completed 
about  1295  ;  probably  rather  before  than  after  that  year. 

I  have  failed  to  detect  anything  like  a  chronological  or  scientific  method  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  coats  in  either  roll,  and  am  consequently  disposed  to  think 
that  the  shields  were  filled  up  pretty  much  as  the  arms  occurred  to  the  memory 
of,  or  were  suggested  to,  the  compiler.  In  E  there  are  certainly  traces  of 
attempts  at  arrangement  according  to  artistic  effect,  not  inconsistent  however 
with  the  absence  of  more  methodical  composition.  I  allude  to  the  alternate 
position  of  coats,  alike  either  in  principal  tincture  or  in  principal  charge, 
which  occurs  in  several  places  in  E.  Thus  Nos.  94  and  96,  with  fretty  coats, 
stand  in  the  original  immediately  over  103  and  105,  which  exhibit  the  same 
.  charge.  Nos.  227,  229,  231,  and  333  arc  all  cheeky  shields  placed  alternately 
with  coats  containing  dissimilar  bearings.  These  instances  might  be  multiplied, 
and  the  same  or  a  similar  system  may  in  a  less  degree  be  observed  in  roll  F. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  care  has  been  taken  by  frequent  collation  to 
insure  accuracy ;  and  would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  present  publica- 
tion may  be  found  of  as  much  assistance  and  interest  both  to  the  historian  and 
genealogist  and  to  the  lover  of  pure  heraldry,  as  the  rolls  already  printed  have 
often  proved. 

«  Against  this  is  an  assertion  in  Fosbroke's  Smythe's  Lives  of  the  Berkeley,  page  110,  that  on  the  seal 
of  Joan,  wife  to  our  Thomas,  her  husband's  arms  are  given,  a  chevron  without  the  crosses.  But  I  have  not 
seen  an  example  or  an  engraving  of  this  seal. 
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NOTE. 

In  the  blazon  of  the  two  rolls  following  it  is  to  be  observed,  that — 

1 .  The  label  is  always  of  five  points. 

2.  Mullets  always  of  six  points,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

3.  Barry  above  ten  pieces  is  blazoned  sans  nombre. 

4.  Crusilly  denotes  semee  of  cross-croslets. 

5.  Fusils  in  ft-ss  or  in  bend  are  understood  to  be  conjoined.     It  is  exceedingly  questionable 

whether  anything  beyond  inadvertence  or  carelessness  of  successive  draughtsmen  has  produced 
the  distinction  (if  one  exist  at  the  present  day)  between  these  charges  and  a  fess  or  bend 
fusilly.  The  primitive  blazon  of  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  these  coats,  was  a  fess  or  bend 
engrailed. 

The  abbreviations  of  the  Christian  names  have  been  extended  in  conformity  with  the  spelling  used  where 
they  are  written  at  length,  except  in  ambiguous  cases,  where  the  contracted  form  has  been  preserved. 

The  numerals  have  been  added  for  the  convenience  of  reference.     The  smaller-faced  figures  used  in  the 
second  (St.  George's)  roll  refer  to  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  first  roll. 

B  refers  to  Roll  circa,  1240-1245.     Edited  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas.     London,  1829.     8vo. 
C     „     „     Mr.  Walford's  Roll  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.     Printed  supra,  p.  380. 
D    „     „    Roll  dated  circa  1286,  by  Mr.  Papworth,  Harl.  MSS.  6137,  fo.  66  et  seq.  9. 
E     „     „     St.  George's  Roll,  now  printed,  p.  418. 

F     „     „     The  tricked  copy  in  Harl.  MSS.  6137,  fo.  45,  of  Roll  No.  17  of  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
printed  on  next  pages. 

N     „     „     Roll  temp.  Edw.  II.  edited  by  Nicolas,  London,  1828,  8vo.,  and  in  Parl.  Write,  410. 
A  blank  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  shows  that  the  name  of  the  bearer  of  the  coat  is  wholly  omitted  in  the 
original.     Dotted  lines  indicate  an  imperfection  in  the  name. 
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No.  I. 

Blazon  of  the   Coats  comprised  in  an  ancient  Moll  of  Arms  wrought  in  colours 
upon  vellum;  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  No.  17. 


1.  COUNTE  DE  SALESBURI.     [Azure  six  lioncels  or,  F.  Obliterated  in  No.  17.] 

2.  LE  COUNTE  DE  [MOUNFORD,  F.  Name  obliterated  in  No.  17].     Gules  a  lion 
rampant  tail  forked  argent." 

3.  Sr  DE  CHAV(INIE  ?   Sr  de  Chaveney,  F.),    Lozengy  argent"  and  gules. 

4.  COUNTE  DE  CLIFFE  DE  ALEMAIN.    Gules  an  orle  argent,"  surtout  a  carbuncle 
of  eight  rays  or." 

5.  Sr  GEFFREY  LISENIAN.     Barry  of  twelve  or"  and  azure,  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

6.  Sr  DE  BARRAS  ?  [Barres,  F.].     Lozengy  or"  and  gules. 

7.  COUNTE  ALISSANDER.     Barry  of  six  or"  and  azure,  a  bordure  gules. 
8 [BLOTS,  F.].     Gules  three  pallets  vair,  a  chief  or." 

9 [Gules,  F.]  In  No.  17  this  coat  has  entirely  perished  : 

the  tincture  of  the  field  alone  is  preserved  in  F. 

10.  COUNTE  DE  GLOUCESTRE.    Or*  three  chevrons  gules. 

11 BEAUCHAMP  (C'.  de  Warwik,  F.  but  erroneously).  Gules  a 

fess  between  six  crosslets  or." 

12.  COUNTE  DE  CORNWALL.    Argent  a  lion  rampant  gules  crowned  or,  a  bor- 
dure sable  bezante'e. 

13.  COUNTE  DE  LINCOLE.     Quarterly  or  and  gules  a  bend  sable,  a  label  argent. 

14.  COUNTE  DE  HEREFORD.    Azure  a  bend  argent "  between  two  cotises  and  six 
lioncels  or. 

15.  COUNTE  DE  AUBEMARLE.     Gules  a  cross  patonce  vair. 

16.  COUNTE  DE  WAREN.     Chequy  azure  and  or. 

17.  COUNTE  DE  OXENFORD.    Quarterly  gules  and  or,  in  dexter  quarter  a  mullet 
argent. 

18 DE  WARR  ....     (Name  omitted  in  F.).     Checquy  or  and  azure 

a  chevron  ermine. 

1  From  F. ;  the  tinctures  doubtful  or  indistinguishable  in  No.  17. 

3F2 
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19 ANEGUZ.   Gules  a  cinquefoil  pierced  or  (much  defaced,  no  crosslets 

on  the  field). 

20.  COTJNTE  DE  FERRERS.     Vairy  or  and  gules. 

21.  COUNTS  MARESCHAL.     Per  pale  or  and  vert  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

22.  COUNTE  DE  ASSELES  (Athol).     Paly  of  six  or  and  sable. 

23.  COUNTE  DE  KENT.     Lozengy  gules  and  vair. 

24.  COUNTE  DE  ARONDEL.     Gules  a  lion  rampant  or. 

25.  COUNTE  DE  PENBROK.     Barry  argent  and  azure  an  orle  of  martlets  gules.   « 

26.  COUNTE  DE  LEYCESTRE.     Gules  a  lion  rampant  tail  forked  argent.* 

27.  COUNTE  DE  WINCHESTRE.    Gules  six  mascles  or." 

28 [ROGER,  F.]  DE  MORTIMER.     Azure  three  bars  or,  on  a  chief  of  the 

last  two  pallets  of  the  first,  the  corners  gyroned  of  the  first  and  second,  an 
inescucheon  argent  ?b — "  Mortimer's  arms."  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  Roll  and  in 
E.  where  this  coat  recurs  differenced  in  tinctures,  the  blazon  is  three  bars,  not 
barry  as  in  Roll  B.  and  elsewhere. 

29.  JOHAN  GIFFARD.    Gules  three  lions  passant  argent.1 

30.  WILLIAM  DE  MUNCHANESI.    Or  three  escucheons  each  barry  of  six  vair  and 
gules. 

31.  JOHAN  DE  VESSI.     Or  a  cross  sable. 

32.  PERS  DE  MONFORT.     Bendy  of  ten  or  and  azure. 

33.  JEVAN  AP  GRIFIT.     Or  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

34.  FUKE  LE  FIZ  WARIN.    Per  pale  and  fess  indented  (argent  ?)  and  gules. 

35.  HUE  DE  TERBERVILE.     Argent  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

36.  MAHEU  DE  COLUMBERS.    Per  fess  argent  and  gules  a  cross  moline  counter- 
changed. 

37.  [WILLIAM,  F.]  DE  FERRERS.    Vairy  or  and  gules  a  bordure  azure ;  (v.  post, 
449). 

38.  ROBERT  (sic)  DE  MOUBRAY.     Gules  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

39.  ROBERT   DE  ATESHALLE   ( Tateshalle).    Checquy  or  and    gules  a  chief 
ermine. 

40.  [The  name  has  perished,  but  probably  HENRI  DE  LANCASTER  ?]     England 
a  bend  azure  (perhaps  silver,  and  marked  ar.  in  F.)     The  bend,  painted  over 
the  plain  coat,  is  nearly  invisible. 

41.  R?.  CAMOIS  (anon.  F.).     Or  on  a  chief  gules  three  plates. 

42.  ROGER  DE  LA  SOUCHE.     Gules  ten  bezants. 

*  Tinctures  from  F. 

b  Ar,  F.;  altered  to  or.     Argent  is  probably  intended,  but  the  tincture  is  very  doubtful. 
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43.  ALEXANDER  DE  BALLOL.     Gules  an  orle  argent. 

44.  PAIN  DE  CHATJES  [above  is  written  WORTH].    Barry  argent  and  gules  an 
orle  of  martlets  azure  (sable  F). 

45.  SIMON  DE  VER.     Gules  three  sixfoils  pierced  argent. 

46.  ADAM  DE  IESTUNIE  ?     Barry    of  six  argent  and  azure  in  chief  three 
torteaux  (E.  72  Adam  de  Grey). 

47.  ROGER  DE  MELESE.     Argent  two  bars  and  in  chief  three  escallops  gules. 

48.  JON  TREGOTJS.     Or  two  bars  gemelles  and  in  chief  a  lion  passant  guardant 
gules. 

49.  JON  LE  STRANGE.     Argent  two  lions  passant  gules. 

50.  RATJF  DE  MONHERMER.     Or  an  eagle  displayed  vert,  beaked  and  membered 
gules. 

51.  WILLIAM  DE  ODDINGUISELES.     Argent  a  fess,  in  chief  two  mullets  gules. 

52.  Fuco  DE  JOIR?     Sable  three  crescents  or.     (Fraunc  de  Boun,  E.  76). 

53.  WALTER  DE  COLEUILE.     Or  a  fess  gules. 

54.  ALEXANDER  DE  BAILOL.    Argent  an  orle  gules. 

55.  FFOLIOT.     Gules  a  bend  argent. 

56.  PERS  CORBET.     Or  two  ravens  proper. 

57.  WILLIAM  DE  BRETJS.     Barry  of  six  vairy  ermine  with  gules,  and  azure. 

58.  PHELIP  MARMIUN.    Vair  a  fess  gules. 

59.  ROBERT  HOVEL.     Sable  a  cross  or. 

60.  JORGE  DE  CANTLOU.     Gules  three  flours  de  lis  or. 

61.  WILLIAM  HARECURT.    Or  two  bars  gules. 

62.  WARIN  DE  BASSINGBTJRN.     Gyronne'e  of  twelve  or  and  azure. 

63.  CIKE  [so  also  F.  but  quaere]  DE  LEYCR.     Per  pale  dancette'e  argent  and 
gules. 

64.  S"  SEINT  JOHN  (anon.  F).     Argent  on  a  chief  gules  two  mullets  or.     (Joan 
deS'John.    E.  230). 

65.  JON  LE  FIZ  JON.     Quarterly  or  and  gules,  a  bordure  vair. 

66.  RAUF  DE  ATJBENI.     Gules  five  fusils  in  fesse  argent. 

67.  ROGER  DE  CLIFFORD.     Chequy  or  and  azure  a  fess  gules. 

68.  GEFFRAI  DE  LUCY.     Gules  crusilly  three  luces  hauriant  or. 

69.  PHELIP  BASET  (above  are  two  illegible  words  in  another  hand).    Barry  und6e 
of  six  or  and  gules. 

70.  JON  DE  EYUILE.      Or  a  fess  gules  between  six  and  charged  with  three 
flours  de  lis  counterchanged. 

71.  THOMAS  DE  CLARE.    Or  three  chevrons  gules,  a  label  azure. 
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72.  NICOL  DE  SEGHAUE.    Sable  three  garbs  argent  (the  garbs  tied  gules,  E.  50). 

73.  ...  DE  VESSI.   Or  a  cross  sable,  a  label  gules.    (William  de  Vessy,  E.  44.) 

74.  ROGER  DE  CLIFFORD  LE  Piz.    Checquy  or  and  azure,  on  a  fess  gules  three 
cinque-foils  pierced  argent. 

75.  ROBERT  DE  OFFORD.     Sable  a  cross  engrailed  or. 

76.  ROBERT  WALROND.    Argent  a  bend  fusily  gules. 

77.  HENRI  DE  HASTENG'.    Or  a  maunch  gules. 

78.  NORMEN  DE  ARCI.     Argent  three  cinquefoils  pierced  gules. 

79.  RAUF  THONET.    Argent  a  maunch  gules. 

80.  WILLIAM  DE  EUEREITX.     Gules  a  fess  argent  in  chief  three  plates. 

81.  DE  GENEVILE  (anon.  P).     Azure  three  brays  (barnacles)  or,  on  a  chief 
ermine  a  demi-lion  gules.     (Geffrai  de  Genevile,  E.  42). 

82.  DE  BRUS.     Gules  a  saltire  and  a  chief  or.      (Richard  de  Brus,  E.  91). 

83.  ROGER  BERTRAM.     Gules  crusilly  an  orle  or. 

84.  HURIEN  DE  SEINPER.     Argent  a  bend  sable,  a  label  gules. 

85.  ERNAUD  DE  Bois.    Argent  two  bars  and  a  canton  gules. 

86.  BRIAN  DE  BROMT'  (BRAMT',  P).     Or  two  lions  passant  gules. 

87.  RAF  DE  MORTIMER.     "  Mortimer's  arms  "  (ut  supra,  28),  sable  and  or,  the 
inescucheon  argent. 

88.  ROBERT  (DE  ?)  TIBETOT.    Argent  a  saltire  engrailed  gules. 

89.  JON  WAKE.    Argent  ?  a  fess  gules  in  chief  three  torteaux. 

90.  JOAN  DE  WAUS  (WAREN,  P.  corrected   in  the  second    hand  to  Waus). 
(Vaus,  E.  240).     Checquy  argent  and  gules. 

91 [CoJMiN.     Gules  three  garbs  or. 

92.  TEBAUT  DE  VERDON.     Or  fretty  gules. 

93.  WILLIAM  PATRIC.     Gules  three  mullets  or. 

94.  ROBERT  LE  FIZ  ROGER.     Quarterly  or  and  gules  a  bend  sable. 

95.  JAMES  DE  AUDELEY.     Gules  fretty  or. 

96.  GILBERT  HASAL  (so  for  Hansard).     Gules  three  mullets  argent. 

97.  DE  BASSET.     Or  three  piles  meeting  in  base  gules,  a  canton  vair. 
(Rauf  Basset,  E.  121). 

98.  PATCTJR  ?    Argent  three  birds  (martlets  ? )  gules. 

99.  JORGE  DE  [illegible].     Barry  fusilly  of  eight  argent  and  gules. 

100.  Gules  a  chief  argent  ?  (or,  P.). 

101.  PERS  DE  KENETTE.    Gules  three  talbots  courant  argent. 

102.  WAREN  STOKPORT.    Azure  crusilly  three  lozenges  or. 

103.  DE  SUTON.    Ermine  a  canton  sable. 
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104.  JAMES  DE  PANT'NE.    Argent  six  barrulets  and  a  canton  gules. 

105.  ROBERT  DE  Ho  (below  this  shield,  "Robert  de  Champaine").     Quarterly 
sable  and  argent  a  bend  or.     (Robert  de  Hoo,  E.  445.) 

106.  ROBERT  DE  GRENDONE.    Argent  two  chevrons  gules. 

107.  HUE  WAKE.    Argent  fretty  sable,  on  each  intersection  a  bezant.     (See 
E.  610.) 

108.  WILLIAM  DE  MUNGOMERY.  Argent  a  bordure  gules  entoyre  of  horseshoes 
or  nailed  sable. 

109.  .  .  .  JON  [SIMON,  F.,  and  E.  486]  DE  SEGRE.    Ermine  a  lion  passant- 
guardant  gules. 

110.  RAF  DE  TIRENTONE.     Argent  a  bend  gules. 

111.  GELEBERT  DE  SATJNFORD.    Barry  unde'e  of  six  argent  and  azure. 

112.  WILLIAM  DE  ECHINHAM.    Azure  fretty  argent. 

113.  PERS  WRIAELEYE.    Azure  on  two  bars  or  five  martlets  gules  3  and  2. 

114.  LAURENCE  BASSET.     Barry  unde'e  of  six  argent  and  gules. 

115.  TOM  AS  DE  PIN.     Gules  a  chevron  argent  between  three  pine-cones  or. 

116.  ADAM  DE  COKFELT.    Gules  a  fleur  de  lis  ermine. 

117.  JOAN  LOUELL.     Barry  unde'e  of  six  or  and  gules,  a  label  azure. 

118.  ROBERT  DE  MORTIMER.    Gules  two  bars  vair. 

119.  RONDULF  DE  ACRE.   Azure  on  a  cross  or  five  escallops  gules.    (See  E.  393) 

120.  WILLIAM  DE  MORTIMER.    Gules  crusilly  or  two  bars  vair. 

•  .  _ 

121.  RENAUD  DE  BOTEREUS.    Vairy  or  and  gules,  on  a  chevron  azure  three 
horseshoes  argent.     (The  field  checquy,  E.  354.) 

122.  H  .  PERPUND.     Barry  argent  and  gules  a  lion  rampant  sable  debruised 
of  a  bendlet  (tincture  doubtful,  No.  17 ;  or  in  F.  and  E.  471). 

123.  JON  DE  BASKERUILE.     Argent  a  chevron  gules  between  three  torteaux. 

124.  WILLIAM  PAUNCEFOT.    Azure  two  bars  or. 

125.  RICHARD    DE  HOLEBROC.    Or  crusilly  a  chevron  gules.     (Thomas  de 
Brokehole,  E.  378.) 

126.  HENRI  HAKET.     Or  three  bendlets  gules,  a  label  azure. 

127.  [G]ILEBERT  DE  KNOUILE.     Argent  three  mullets  pierced  gules. 

128.  HENRI  DE  COBBEIIAM.     Gules  semce  of  flours  de  lis  or,  a  cross  argent. 

129.  EDE  DE  HODENET".     Per   pale   and   fess  indented  argent  and  gules  a 
label  azure. 

130.  JOAN  DE  PATESHULLE.    Argent  a  fess  sable  between  three  crescents  gules. 

131.  RAF  DE  SEINT  OWEN.    Or  three  bars  gules. 

132.  RAF  BIGOD.    Per  pale  or  and  vert  a  lion  rampant  gules  debruised  by  a 
bendlet  argent. 
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133.  JON  BIGOD.     Or  on  a  cross  gules  five  escallops  argent. 

134.  WILLIAM  DE  (BEUMTJND?  so  in  F).     Gyronnee  of  six  or  and  gules. 

135.  DREU  DE  ANE  ?    Gules  a  saltire  ermine  (argent  guttec  de  poix,  F.) 

136.  BAUDTIINE  DE  BASSINGBURNE.     Gules  gyronne"e  of  twelve  vair  and  gules. 

137.  THOMAS  BOTEREL.     Gules  bezante'e  on  a  canton  argent  (or  F.)  a  cinquefoil 
pierced  sable. 

138.  DE  GODEMONTONE.     Argent  an  eagle  displayed  gules. 

139.  OWEN  AP  GRIFFID.     Gules  a  cross    or    between  four  eagles  displayed 
argent. 

140.  Sr  DE  DINAWESBRAN.     Azure  crusilly  an  orle  or. 

141.  ALUN  FRERE.     Gules  two  bends  or. 

142.  W.  DE  MORTIMER.     Or  seme'e  of  fleurs  de  lis  sable. 

143.  MALEMEINS.     Gules  three  hands  couped  at  the  wrist  ermine. 
(Nicol  Malemeins.     E.  662). 

144.  JON  LE  MOINE.    (Above,  in  a  later  hand,  Henry  Appleby.)     Azure  six 
martlets  or.     (Henri  de  Appelbi,  E.  443.) 

145.  NICHOL  DE  KIRHAM.     Argent  three  lioncels  rampant  gules  a  bordure 
sable.     (Will,  de  Kirkham,  E.  564.) 

146.  BAUDWIN  DE    FRIUILE.      Or   a   plain    cross  lozengy  vair    and   gules. 
(  Roll  N.  gives  to  this  name,  D'or  a  une  croys  de  goulis  a  les  mascles  de  ver.). 

147.  MILO  DE  LAMBTJRN.     Argent  two  chevrons  sable. 

148.  WILLIAM  DE  BAILOL.     Or  an  orle  vair  a  label  gules. 

149.  HENRI  LE  WALEIS.     Gules  a  fess  sable  (and  so  in  F.,  but  the  paint  is 
much  rubbed). 

150.  RICARD  DE  ESTONE.     Azure  crusilly  a  bend  or  surmounted  of  another 
gules.     See  E.  419,  where  the  crosslets  are  argent. 

151.  Argent  two  bars  gemelles  sable. 

152.  ALEXANDER  FRIVILE.      Or  a   saltire  lozengy  vair  and  gules.     ( Roll  N. 
assigns  to  this  name,  D'or  &  une  croys   mascle  de  ver  et  de  goulys)." 

153.  SIMON  DE  HERSH[AM,  F.].     Sable  three  mullets  or  pierced  gules.     (Hers- 
welle  E.  417.) 

154.  ADAM  DE  CRETINGGES.       Argent    a    chevron    between    three    mullets 
gules. 

155.  ADAM  DE  BLARE    (Blast,  F.  wrongly.    Blare,  E.  421).     Sable  crusilly 
argent  six  crescents  or. 

'This  and  146  might  almost  equally  well   be   blazoned   "a  cross   (or  saltire)  gules,  surmounted  of 
another  lozengy  vair." 
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156.  EDMUND  DE  WALDESEUF.     Gules  two  chevrons  argent,  a  label  azure 
(seme'e  de  fleurs  de  lis  or,  F. ;  and  in  No.  17  there  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  fleurs 
de  lis  on  the  label). 

157.  ROBERT  BLUNDELL.     Azure  billette'e,  on  a  canton  or  a  raven  proper. 

158.  EAF  BOZUN.     Argent  three  birdbolts  in  pile  gules  armed  sable  (arming 
and  feathers  purfled  or,  E.  436). 

159.  HUE  DE  ESTCOTE.     Sable  ten  escallops  or. 

160.  WILLIAM  DE  FAUCUNBERGE.    Argent  two  bars  fusilly  azure. 

161.  IMBERD  Gu  .  .  .  ?    [Word  not  finished;  below  the  shield,  in  another  hand, 
"  Quaere  de  Hyndelippe."]    Azure  three  fleurs  de  lis  argent.    (Imbert  Gui.  E.  510.) 

162.  EOGER  PIKARD  DE  SiAUNDON  [SiONDEN,  F.  in  the  second  hand].     Gules, 
a  fess  between  three  escallops  argent  (quare  or  ;  arg.  F. ;  the  fess  or,  E.  316). 

163.  WILLIAM  DE  BIRMINGHAM.    Azure  a  bend  fusilly  or. 

164.  THOMAS  DE  MOLTONE.     Gules  three  bars  argent. 

165.  JON  DUREUASPAL.    Vert  three  fleurs  de  lis  or  (the  field  azure,  E.  249). 

166.  JOAN  DE  PIRITONE.     Coat  defaced.     [Or  a   (pear?)   tree  vert,  fructed 
gules,  F.] 

167.  SIMON  CROMBE.    Ermine  a  chevron  gules,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  three 
escallops  or. 

168.  PIERS  DE  KEKYTEMORE.     Gules.     ( There  is  now  no  trace  of  any  charge ; 
but  F.  gives  three  objects  somewhat  resembling  adders  nowed  or,  on  the  red 
field.) 

169.  EGBERT  GIFFARDE  ?     Or  a  cross  fusilly  sable. 

170.  GEFFRAI  DE  ABETOT.     Per  pale  gules  and  vert  two  lions  passant  guardant 
argent. 

171.  JOAN  DE  LOUET[OFT,  F.]    Argent  a  lion  rampant  party  per  fesse  gules 
and  sable. 

172.  WILLIAM  DE  STONE.     Argent  a  lion  passant  guardant  sable. 

173.  Vert  a  fess  or. 

174.  (In  a  later  hand  NARBURGH.   Narburgh  in  pencil,  F.    "  Mo  .  . .  de 
Morriton,"  E.  144.)     Ermine  a  chief  gules. 

175.  JOHAN  BEAUCUAMP.     (Above  the  line,  in  a  later  hand,  G  ?  inket.)    Vair. 

176.  [SENT  AMAND,  F.  in  the  second  hand.]     Or  fretty  sable  on  a 
chief  of  the  second  three  bezants.     (Almaricus  Sent  Amand,  E.  165.) 

177.  EAF  PYPARD.    Argent  two  bars  azure,  on  a  canton  of  the  second  a  cinque- 
foil  pierced  or. 
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178.  .     (In  a  later  hand,  "  Hewse,  Iberle "  ?.    anon.  F.)     Barry  of 
six  ermine  and  gules.     (Henri  Hese,  E.  222.) 

179.  ROBT.  DE  MONTONI.    Azure  a  bend  between  six  martlets  or. 

180.  ROGER  DE  SOMERET.     Or  two  lions  passant  azure. 

181.  HAMO  HAUTEYN.     [Mr.  Papworth,  at  p.  288  of  his  Ordinary,  blazons 
thus  from  the  copy  in  trick,  Harl.  6137, "  Gules  three  bendlets  (perhaps  enhanced), 
the  chief  part  of  the  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  two  lower  bendlets  indented  (as  if 
overlaid  by  three  fusils  of  the  first)  or."     "With  the  exception  that  the  bendlets 
are  not  enhanced,  and  that  there  are  traces  of  a  label  argent  over  all,  the 
tricking  well  represents  the  present  appearance  of  the  original  in  colours,  and 
Mr.  Papworth's  blazon  accurately  describes  the  tricking ;  but  I  think  that  the 
painter  has  blundered,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  correct  his  error,  has  produced 
this  anomalous  coat.     Roll  E.  432,  attributes   "Gules  three  bends  or,  a  label 
argent,"  to  Hamund  Hancett,  and  this  is  most  likely  the  coat  intended  here. 
Hauteyn  seems  to  be  the  correct  reading  of  the  surname.] 

182.  WILLIAM  MARMIUN.     Vair  a  fess  gules. 

183.  JOHAN  DE  GREY.     Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure. 

184.  RAF  DE  GORGES.     Argent  four  concentric  annulets  azure,  the  exterior  one 
cut  by  the  outline  of  the  shield.     (An  unusual  foftn  of  the  well-known  charge,  a 
gurges  or  whirlpool.) 

185.  EINCURT.     Azure  a  fess  dancette'e  between  nine  billets  or  (billette'e 
a  fess  ?).     (John  Eincurt,  E.  167.) 

186.  GRIMBAUD  PATJNCEFOT.     Gules  three  lioncels  rampant  argent. 

187.  WILLIAM  DE  BRETJS.     Azure  crusilly  a  lion  rampant  or. 

188.  ROBERT  DE  MOVHAUT  [so  for  Monhaut].     Azure  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

189.  ROBERT  .     Or  five  fusils  in  fess  sable.  (Robert  de  Perci,  E.  114). 

190.  DUBOIS.     Argent  two  bars  and  a  canton  sable.     (Jamus  de  Bois, 
E.  468.) 

191.  ROGER  TIREL.     Gules  a  fess  in  chief  three  annulets  argent. 

192.  ROGER  DE  TROMPINTONE.     Azure  crusilly  two  trumpets  or. 

193.  JOHN  TRAILY.     Or  a  cross  between  four  martlets  gules. 

194.  WILLIAM  DE  HUGEFORD.     Azure  three  buck's  heads  cabossed  or. 

195.  WILLIAM  LE  BOTELER.     Gules  crusilly  argent  a  fess  counter-compony  or 
and  sable. 

196.  THOMAS  .  Argent  billettee  a  lion  rampant  gules.     ( John  de  Sapi, 
E.  550.) 
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197.  DE  MOUNFORD.     Or  four  bendlets  azure,  a  label  gules.     (See 
Robert  de  Mounford,  E.  122.) 

198.  JOHAN  LB  FITZ  WILL.  ?    Ermine  two  bars  gules. 

199.  HENRI  DE  ESTOKES.     Bendy  of  ten  or  and  azure,  a  canton  gules. 

200.  ROBERT  DE  BRETONE.     Per  pale  gules  and  azure  a  fess  between  two 
chevrons  argent. 

201.  PIERS  DE  BRONTONE.    Argent  on  a  chief  gules  three  escallops  or. 

202.  HUGO  DE  HOTJILE.     Argent  a  bend  azure,  a  label  gules. 

203.  WALTERUS  DE  RAKELWORD.     Azure  three  eagles  displayed  or  (Bibles- 
worth,  E.  265  and  B.) 

204.  WILLIAM  GIFFARD.     Argent  crusilly  sable  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

205.  BARTHOLOMEW  DE    LA   MORE.      Barry    argent    and    azure    a    chevron 
gules. 

206.  WILLIAM  PESSUN.     Ermine  on  a  fess  azure  three  lions  rampant  argent. 
(The  lions  have  nearly   disappeared  from  the  roll  itself,  but   are    preserved 
inR) 

207.  HENRI  DE  RALEY.     Gules  [crusilly  or,  R,  no  trace  of  crosslets,  in  No.  17] 
a  fess  vair.     (H.  de  Roleie,  E.  407). 

208.  BATJDWYN  DE  BOULERS.     Sable  billette'e  a  bend  argent. 

209.  ROGER  LE  Rus.     Per  pale  gules  and  azure  a  lion  rampant  tail  forked 
argent. 

210.  HENRI  DE  SOMRI.     Sable  a  bend  between  six  martlets  argent. 

211.  NICHOLAS  DE  SEINT  MATJRE.    Ermine  two  chevrons  gules,  a  label  azure 
[label  vert,  each  pendant  charged  with  a  fleur  de  lis  or,  R] 

212.  RICHARD  MARTEL.     Sable  three  hammers  argent. 

213.  JOHAN  DE  WAUTON.     Argent  on  a  bend  sable  three  fermaux  or. 

214.  RAF  DE  EINCOURT.   Gules  a  fess  dancetty  between  nine  billets,  4,  3,  2,  or. 

215.  RAF  DE  WILINTON.    Gules  a  saltire  vair. 

216.  WILLIAM  DE  MUNCHANESI.     Barry  argent  and  azure.     (Walter  de  M., 
E1.  281.) 

217.  ROBERT  DE  HEREFORD.    Or  ?  on  a  chief  indented  azure  three  annulets 
argent  ? 

218.  WILLIAM  DE  EILEFORD.    Gules  fretty  ermine. 

219.  AUNCEL  BASSET.     Ermine  on  a  chief  indented  gules  three  mullets  or. 

220.  INGRAM  BAILOL.     Gules  an  orle  ermine,  a  label  azure. 

221.  WILLIAM  DE  COLEVILE.    Or  ?  billettde  gules. 

222.  JAMES  DE  BEAUCHAMP.     Gules  a  fess  or,  a  label  of  five  points  azure. 
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223.  AUNCEL  DE  GISE.    Lozengy  gules  and  vair,  [on]  a  canton  or  [a  mullet 
pierced  sable,  F.].     (No  present  trace  of  the  mullet  in  No.  17.) 

224.  WALTER  DE  BEAUCHAMP.     Gules  a  fess  between  six  martlets  or  ? 

225.  WILLIAM   MAUTRA[VERS].     Sable  fretty  or  a  canton  gules  charged  with 
three  lions  passant  argent  ?  (argent  E.  373). 

226.  ADAM  DE  NEUFUUENTONE.    Azure  three  eagles  displayed  argent. 

227.  PHILIP  DE  COLEVILE.     Argent  a  cross  patonce  gules. 

228.  PATJLIN  DE  KERDIP.    Azure  a  fess  between  six  martlets  or. 

229.  INGRAM  DE  UMFRAVILE.     Gules  an  orle  ermine. 

230.  WILLIAM  DE  MORERES.     Ermine  a  fess  bendy  or  and  azure. 

231.  HTJMFRAY  HASTYNG.     Per  fess  gules  and  azure  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

232.  ANDRUE  DE  BASCERUILE.     Argent  a  chevron  azure  between  three  torteaux. 

233.  WILLIAM  LE  ALEMANDE.     Vair  on  a  fess  gules  three  martlets  or. 

234.  JOHN  DE  BEAUCHAMP.     Gules  billette'e  a  fess  or. 

235.  EMERI  DE  CHASEUS.     Sable  three  eagles  displayed  or. 

236.  ROGER  LE  SOTJCH.     Gules  bezante'e  a  fess  ermine. 

237.  DE  SEIN  MATJRE.     Ermine  two  chevrons  gules,  a  label  azure. 
(An  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  paint  the  label  out :   see  E.  364,  and 
supra  211.) 

238.  PAIN  TURBERTJILE.     Checquy  or  and  gules  a  fess  ermine. 

239.  ROBERT  BOUTVILAIN.     Argent  three  crescents  gules. 

240.  JOHN  DE  HULLE.     Azure  an  eagle  displayed  argent. 

241.  WILLIAM  INNPERE  ?    Argent  a  fess  between  three  crescents  gules. 

242.  ROBERT  BARRI.     Azure  two  lions  passant  guardant  or. 

243.  HUGO  PAINEL.     Argent  ?  two  bars  azure  (sic),  an  orle  of  martlets  gules. 

244.  HEREUI  DE  HOUN.  Vert  on  a  bend  argent  three  escallops  gules. 

245.  WILLIAM  MALEUERER.    Gules  three  greyhounds  courant  argent. 

246.  ROBERT  DE  LA  WARD.    Vairy  argent  and  sable. 

247.  WILLIAM  BAGOD.    Argent  two  chevrons  azure. 

248.  RANDULF  DE  ARDARN.     Or  crusilly  a  lion  rampant  sable. 

249.  JOHN  DE  CHAUNSEUS.     Gules  three  eagles  displayed  argent. 

250.  JOHN  DE  UFFORD.     Sable  a  cross  engrailed,  in  the  dexter  and  sinister 
canton  an  escallop  or.     (The  escallops  argent,  F.) 

251.  ROGER  SPRINGHOSE.     Gules  two  lions  passant  argent,  a  label  azure. 

252.  WALTER  DE  HELINA?     [Helma  struck  through  and  Heliun  inserted  in 
the  second  hand,  F.]     Or  a  buck's  head  caboshed  sable.     (Heliun,  E.  514.) 

253.  GEFFRAT  LE  ERSEDEKENE.    Argent  three  chevrons  sable  a  label  gules. 
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254.  RICHARD  DB  CORNWAILE.    Argent  on  a  fess  sable  three  bezants. 

255.  PIERS  DE  CHALUNS.     Gules  five  fusils  in  fess  (a  fess  engrailed,  E1.  255) 
ermine,  a  label  azure. 

256.  WILL  .     .     .  PAIFRERE  [Perfret,  F.]     Argent  three  flours  de  lis  sable. 

257.  WALTER  DE  HOPTONE.     Gules  crusilly  a  lion  rampant  or. 

258.  WILLIAM  DE  DERNEFORD.     Argent  two  wings  conjoined  in  fess  sable. 
See  308  infra. 

259.  ROBERT  DE  COBBEHAM.    Gules  a  cross  ermine. 

260.  WILLIAM  DE  DERNFORD.     Sable  an  eagle  displayed  argent. 

261.  H.  DE  ALTJTON  ?.     Gules  a  buck's  head  cabossed  or.     (See  Thomas  de 
Haluhtone,  E.  488.) 

262.  JOHN  MATJTRAVERS.    Sable  fretty  or. 

263.  PATRIC  DE  CHA'TJRS.     Argent  six  bars  gules  an  orle  of  martlets  (vert  F. ; 
now  nearly  obliterated ;  sable,  E.  87.) 

264.  PIERS  DE  LA  MARE.     Gules  two  lions  passant  guardant  argent. 

265.  JOHN  DE  MUNSEUS.     Gules  a  maunch  (or?). 

266.  WILLIAM  BORDON.     Argent  three  bourdons  in  pile  gules. 

267.  RAF  DE  LIMESI.     Gules  three  eagles  displayed  or. 

268.  WALTER  DE  BAUESAR.    Argent  a  lion  rampant  tail  forked  gules. 

269.  ADAM  DE  EMERTJGGE.     Checquy  sable  and  argent  on  a  chief  or  three 
elm  leaves  slipped  vert.     (Adam  de  Elmerugge,  E.  353.) 

270.  JOHAN  DE  ESTONE.     Gules  crusilly  argent,   a  lion  rampant  or.     (Faint 
traces  only  of  the  crosslets  in  No.  17  :  F.  omits  them.) 

271.  HENRI  MTJSDEL.     Sable  seme'e  of  plates  a  canton  ermine. 

272.  Argent  six  bars  sable,  over  all  three  lioncels  rampant 
gules  (see  479,  William  Wodeburh). 

273.  WILLIAM  DE  BRACI.     Gules  a  fess  argent,  in  chief  two  mullets  or. 

274.  WILLIAM  DE  BARANTINE.    Sable  three  eagles  displayed  argent. 

275.  BEGES  [BOGES,  F.]  DE  CONOVILE  (Knovile).    Gules  six  mullets  or,  a  label 
azure. 

276.  WILLIAM  PECCHE.     Argent  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  sable. 

277.  WALTER  DE  KOKESEY.    Gules  crusilly  a  fess  argent. 

278.  RAF  DE  ARDERNE.     Ermine  on  a  fess  gules  three  lozenges  or. 

279.  ADAM  DE  BRINTONE.     Gules  a  lion  rampant  tail  forked  ermine. 

280.  ALANUS  DE  ASSELES.     Gules  a  saltire  and  chief  argent. 

281.  ROBERT  LE  GREY.    Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure  a  bend  gules. 
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282.  WILLIAM  DE  SEINTMARCYL.     Gules  a  fess  or  ?,  a  label  argent,    (de  Saute 
Mareis,  E.  322). 

283.  JOHN  DE  GAYTONE.    Argent  a  fess  between  three  fleurs  de  lis  gules. 

284.  Gules  a  chevron  between  three  mullets  argent.     (Joan 
TEstrunn  ?  E.  664.) 

285.  HENRI  DE  PENBRUGGE.     Barry  of  six  or  and  azure  a  bend  gules. 

286.  HENRI  DE  PENBRUGGE.     Barry  of  eight  or  and  azure  a  label  gules. 

287.  OSBERN  DE  AUENEBTJRI.     Gules  three  lions  rampant  tails  forked  argent. 

288.  THOMAS  HOTER.     Gyronee  of  twelve  ermine  and  gules. 

289.  ROBERT  DE  CHENEY.     Ghecquy  azure  and  or  a  fess  gules  fretty  argent. 

290.  WILLIAM  LE  .     Barry  unde"e  (of  six  ?)  argent  ?  and  sable. 
(See  William  le  Blunt,  E.  433.) 

291.  DE  ERDERN.     Checquy  azure  and  or  a  chevron  gules. 

292.  DE  LUCY.    Azure  crusilly  three  luces  hauriant  or.    (Amauri  de 
Lucy,  E.  283.) 

293.  WALTER  DE  CLIFFORD.     Checquy  azure  and  or  a  bend  gules.    ( Reinaud 
de  Clifford,  E.  231.) 

294.  RAF  BASSET.     Or  three  piles  gules. 

295.  GEFFREI  DE  ABITOT.     Or  two  lions  passant  guardant,  that  in  chief  gules, 
that  in  base  azure. 

290.  WALTER  DE  WIGTONE.    Sable  three  sixfoils  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or. 

297.  Fuco  DE  .     Checquy  argent  and  gules  a  bend  azure  cotised  of  the 
first  [perhaps  a  bend  of  the  first  surmounted  of  another  azure.] 

298.  ROGER  DE   SCHIRLOND.     Azure   six  lioncels  rampant  argent,  a  canton 
ermine. 

299.  JAMES  DE  NERUILE.     Gules  crusilly  two  trumpets  in  pile  or. 

300.  ADAM  DE  GAMMAGE.  Argent  five  fusils  in  bend  gules  depressed  by  a  chief 
azure,  thereon  a  label  of  the  first.    (See  421  infra.} 

301.  BARTHOLOM'  DE  BRIENSON.    (Brian9on,  Roll  of  Acre.)    Gyronee  of  twelve 
argent  and  azure. 

302.  RAF  DE  MUNCHANESI.     Quarterly  sable  and  or,  in  the  dexter  quarter  a 
mullet  (argent?). 

303.  RICHARD  DE  POLTIMORE.     Or  a  lion  rampant  vert. 

304.  ROBERT  DE  WILEBE.     Argent  a  chevron  sable. 

305.  RAF  ROCEL.     Argent  two  bars  fusilly  gules.    (The  reverse  E.  544). 

306.  JOHN  DE  WALEIS.  Gules  billete"e  or  an  orle  ermine.    ("  John  de  Walhope," 
E.  450.) 
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307.  ADAM   DE    BEVERGHAM.      Gules  a  lion  rampant  vair.      (Crowned  or, 
"  Everingham,"  E.  626.) 

308.  DE  HEREFORD.     Or  two  wings  conjoined  in  fess  gules. 

309.  WILLIAM  DE  SEINT  MARTIN.     Coat  obliterated,  but  seems  to  be  Sable  six 
lioncels  rampant  gules.     See  E.  389. 

310.  HUGO  GOMO(IT  ?)    Barry  argent  and  gules  a  label  azure.    (Gobiun,  E.  474.) 

311.  HENRI  DE  PINKENI.    Or  five  fusils  in  fess  gules. 

312.  GODFREY  DE  BEUMUND.     Sable  an  orle  of  martlets  argent  ?     See  E.  441. 

313.  RAF  DE  COTUN.    Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure  in  chief  three  fermaux  gules. 

314.  ROBERT  DE  ESTOTOT.     Ermine  on  a  cross  gules  five  martlets  or.     (Le 
Stottot,  E.  478.) 

315.  WILLIAM  DE  ETLiNGGE[s?].a     [Sable  six  lioncels  argent?]     This  coat 
obliterated  in  same  manner  as  No.  309. 

316.  DE  GRAICURT(?)     [Sable  six  fleurs delis  argent?]     Obliterated. 
(See  E.  379.) 

317.  EDMUND  GASSELIN.    Or  billette'e  sable,  a  label  gules  fretty  of  the  second. 

318.  RICHARD  DE  HAUTOT.     Ermine  on  a  chief  gules  three  mullets  or. 

319.  PIERS  DE  COVDRAT.     Gules  billete"e  or. 

320.  THOMAS  CORBET.     Or  six  ravens  proper,  on  a  canton  gules  two  lions 
passant  argent. 

321.  WILLIAM  LE  FITZ  RAF.     Barry  argent  and  azure  three  chaplets  of  roses 
gules.     (The  painter  has  mistaken  the  chaplets,  and  turned  them  into  fermaux 
by  adding  a  horizontal  bar  to  each.) 

322.  WILLIAM  DE  ESTHERDINTONE.*    Gules  a  saltire  engrailed  argent. 

323.  ADAM  ?  DE  COKEFELD.     Gules  six  fleurs  de  lis  argent. 

324.  JOHN  DE  SEINT  YVE.     Or  three  lions  passant  gules. 

325.  GILBERT  DE  WOLTAUBIN.     Or  ?  on  a  cross  sable  five  bezants  ?  (quaere  Sent 
Aubin  and  the  charges  plates ;  see  E.  588.) 

326.  HUBERT  DE  MALTONE.     Checquy  or  and  gules,  (de  Moletone,  E.  348.) 

327.  JOHN  DE  ORBEBI.     Argent  two  chevrons,  gules,  on  a  canton  of  the  second 
two  lions  passant  of  the  first. 

328.  NICHOL  DE  MENNE.     Or  on  a  chief  azure  three  lions  rampant  argent. 

329.  HENRI  AUCHER.     Ermine  on  a  chief  azure  three  lions  rampant  or. 

330.  GEFFRAY  DE  PICHEFORDE.     Checquy  or  and  azure  on  a  fess  gules  three 
lions  rampant  argent.  (Picford,  E.  233.) 

a  W.  de  Dethling,  com.  Kent.     1  Rot.  Hund.  215.  b  Kerdeston,  co.  Norfolk. 
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331.  JON  DE  WATJNCI.     Gules  three  dexter  gloves  (" gauntz"}  argent,  fingers 
in  base. 

332.  WILLIAM  DE  ANSTRE.    Gules  afess  (apparently  argent,  but  or,  F.),  a  label 
argent.    See  E.  328. 

333.  RICHARD  DE  FRIVTLE.     Gules  three  crescents  ermine. 

334.  HENRI  TREGOZ.  Azure  two  bars  gemelles,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  guardant  or. 

335.  JON  DE  SEINT  HELENE.     Gules  six  lioncels  rampant  argent. 

336.  Or  a  lion  rampant  azure  a  label  gules.   (Joan  de  Monhault,  E.  520.) 

337.  JOHN  DE  PICHFORD.     Sable  seme'e  of  crosslets  a  cinquefoil  pierced  or. 

338.  HENRI  DE  HERDINTONE.     Azure  two  lions  passant  or.     (Percevall  de 
Someri,  E.) 

339.  LE  FITZ  (MAB'EU.)     Per  pale  gules  and  azure,  three  lions 
rampant  ermine.    (Phelip  le  fitz  Maheu,  E.  307.) 

340.  BEGES  DE  BLAKELIG  ?.     Sable  two  bars  or. 

341.  THOMAS  DE  BERKELEY.     Gules  crusilly  a  chevron  argent. 

342.  WILLIAM  DE  WALOTNZ.     Paly  und6e  of  six  argent  and  gules. 

343.  RICHARD  DE  RIUERES.    Azure  two  bars  dancette"  or. 

344.  KOKERELL'.     Or  a  cross  between  four  cocks  gules. 

345.  GEFFRAY  DE  GRESELEY.     Vairy  ermine  and  gules. 

346.  JON  DE  [HAKERUS,  should  be  BAKEPUS  (Bakepuse,  Bagpuze)  ;  compare 
E.  651.]     Azure  crusilly  or,  a  fess  vairy  of  the  second  and  gules. 

347.  RAF  LE  FITZ  .    Vair  on  a  chief  gules  two  mullets  or.     (SeeRafle 
Fitz  Barnard,  E.  347.) 

348.  HENRI  HABERVILE     [Turbervile  F.,  added  in  another  hand].    Azure,  in 
dexter  chief  a  lion  passant  guardant,  in  sinister  chief  and  in  base  a  cinquefoil 
pierced  or.     ( Some  alteration  has  been  made  in  No.  17.     There  are  traces  of 
a  second  lion  in  chief,  and  the  upper  cinquefoil  is  obscure,  but  this  blazon  agrees 
with  E.  323,  "  Henri  Trubervile.") 

349.  MTJDDELTON.     Quarterly  gules  and  or,  in  dexter  canton  a  cross 
patonce  argent.     (William  de  Midletone,  E.  360.) 

350.  MUSART.     Gules  three  plates. 

351.  WILLIAM  HERUN.     Gules  crusilly  or  a  heron  statant  argent. 

352.  JON  ?  DE  INGULESTHORPE.     Gules  a  saltire  engrailed  or. 

353.  WILLIAM  DE  REDHAM.      Gules  an  inescocheon,  and  an  orle  of  martlets 
argent. 

354.  JON  DE  HERUNVILE.     Sable  two  lions  passant  argent  ?  crowned  or. 
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355.  WILLIAM  HTTRSTAL.     Azure  three  axes  argent. 

356.  HESE.     Argent  three  hose  gules. 

357.  WILLIAM  BISSHOPESDONNE.     Bendy  of  ten  or  and  sable. 

358.  WILLIAM  GRABONI  ?    Argent  on  a  bend  gules  three  eagles  displayed  or. 

359.  JON  DE  SEINT  VALERI.     Or  two  lions  passant  guardant  gules. 

360.  THOMAS  DE  WORBL(E  ?)TON.     [Worblinton,  F.]     Lozengy  or  and  azure. 

361.  W.          Or  two  bends  between  nine  escallops  gules  3,  3,  3.     (William 
Trasi,  E.  457.) 

362.  WALTER  DE  Azure  five  fusils  in  fess  argent.     (Walter  de  Perci, 
E.  112.) 

363.  HENRI  DE  .     Or  a  fess  counter-compony  gules  and  azure  (sic). 

364.  PERS  DE  CAMPAINE.     Argent  a  chief  gules. 

365.  DAVID  DE  .     [should  be  Oflfringtone  or  Ofiingtone ;  .see  E.  187]. 
Azure  a  saltire  engrailed  or. 

366 DE  GRATE*    Argent  a  saltire  engrailed  azure.     (Pers  de  Grete 

E.  205.) 

367.  ROBERT  PORCEL.     Ermine  three  torteaux. 

368.  WALTER  DE  ETJERLEY.     Or  on  a  bend  azure  three  escallops  of  the  first. 

369.  HENRI  DE  EUER.     Quarterly  or  and  gules  a  bend  sable  (charged  with 
three  escallops  argent,  E.  620.) 

370.  OLIVER  DE  PONCHARDON.    Sable  ten  plates. 

371.  HENRI  DE  KOKINTON.     Gules  three  cocks  argent. 

372.  GILE  L'E  Bus.     Per  pale  gules  and  azure  three  lions  rampant  argent. 

373.  RICHARD  DE  WETTEFELDE.     Sable  five  fusils  in  bend  or. 

374.  CHRA(I  ?)HETH.     Gules  five  fusils  in  bend  or,  a  label  argent.  (See 
E.  532.) 

375.  HENRI  DE  MORTIMER.   "  Mortimer's  arms,"  (see  28  supra.}    Azure  and  or, 
the  inescocheon  argent  billette"e  sable. 

376.  HEREBERD  DE  SEINT  QTJINTIN.     Or  three  chevrons  gules,  a  chief  vair. 

377.  RENAUD  DE  CLIUEDOUER  (Clivedone,  F).     Or  a  lion  rampant  sable. 

378.  ROGER  DE  CLIFTON.      Argent  a  chevron  sable  between    three   sixfoils 
pierced  gules. 

379.  WALTER  DE  BRUMTON.     Or  two  lions  passant  gules,  a  label  sable  (azuro 
F.,  but  wrongly  :  see  E.  599). 

380.  JON  DIE  BRUMTON.     Or  two  lions  passant  gules,  surtout  a  bend  sable. 

381.  BAUDWIN  DE  BRUMTON.    Or  two  lions  passant  gules,  on  a  bend  sable 
three  escallops  of  the  first  (argent  601,  E.). 

•  Peter  de  Grete  (alias  Groete),  of  Greet  in  Salop,  1254—1308. 
VOL.  XXXIX.  3  II 
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382.  HENRI  DE  MORTIMER  (above  the  line,  in  another  but  early  hand,  FFOX- 
COTE).     Argent  on  a  cross  azure  five  escallops  of  the  first.     (Or,  F. ;  and  so  E.  410 
William  de  Mortimer.) 

383.  RAF  DE  ARRAS.     Argent  on  a  cross  azure  five  fleurs  de  lis  or. 

384.  ADAM  GURDUN.     Gules  three  fleurs  de  lis  argent. 

385.  HENRI  DE  MANER.     Argent  a  saltire  engrailed  sable. 

386.  RICHARD  DE  Bois.     "  Mortimer's  arms "  (see  28  supra,  Sable  and  or, 
the  inescucheon  argent  billete'e  of  the  first  (possibly  ermine).     See  E.  213. 

387.  GLLE  DE  BERKELE[Y?].     Quarterly  or  and  azure  a  bend  gules. 

388.  WLLLIAM  DE  PEDWORDIN.     Gules  two  lions  passant  or. 

389.  JON  DE  HERONDI.     Gules  billete'e  three  lions  rampant  or.     (See  E.  587. 
Joan  de  Hond  sine  Bond — the  lions  argent.) 

390.  WILI/IAM  DE  RIE.*    Azure  three  crescents  or  a  label  gules. 

391.  Azure  a  lion  rampant  argent  a  label  gules. 

392.  JON  BECK.     Gules  a  cross  moline  argent. 

393.  WILLIAM  DE  STEPHEWE.     Azure  a  cross  or  [argent,  F.]  fretty  gules  (See 
E.  397.) 

394.  JON  DE  KOKESALTON.     Argent  fretty  gules.  (Perhaps  for  Hodelstone ;  see 
E.  416.) 

395.  THOMAS  DE  CEROUEN.     Gules  fretty  argent. 

396.  BERTHOLOMEW  DE  BOYTICURT.     Ermine  a  saltire  engrailed  gules. 

397.  RICHARD  DE  Po(z  ?)E.     Gules  a  fess  in  chief  two  mullets  argent. 

398.  GILE  FISSHMAN.     Gules  a  fish  (dolphin  ?)  embowed  argent. 

399.  JOHAN  DE  WODHULL.     Or  three  crescents  gules. 

400.  WILLIAM  DE  ESTOKES.     Vair  a  chief  gules. 

401.  JOHAN  FILEL.     Vair  a  canton  gules. 

402.  WILLIAM  LE  WASTERNEYS.     Sable  a  lion  rampant  argent  gorged  with  an 
annulet  gules. 

403.  JOHAN  DE  REVESHALE.     Or  a  cross  gules,  a  label  of  France.     ( The  label 
azure,  E.  260.) 

404.  WILLIAM  DE  NEREFORD.     Gules  a  lion  rampant  ermine. 

405.  SIR  DE  HOWARD  [Howart,  F.J.     Gules  crusilly  a  bend  argent. 

406.  W  BREUS.     Or  three  chevrons  gules,  a  bordure  engrailed  azure. 
(Joan  de  Brewase,  E.  337). 

407.  WILLIAM  DE  ANCRENE.     Azure  five  fusils  in  fess  argent,  a  label  gules. 

408.  JOHAN  LE  FITZ  MARMATJDUC.       Gules   a  fess    between  three  popinjays 
argent. 

* 

•  Same  coat  lant  label,  Sir  William  de  Rythe.     Roll  temp.  Edw.  II. 
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409.  WILLIAM  PAINELL.     Argent  two  bars  azure,  an  orle  of  martlets  gules. 

410.  ROBERT  DE  [TREVARNER,  so  by  mistake  for]  CREVECUER.      Or  a  cross 
voided  gules. 

411.  WILLIAM  DE  BOURT.     Sable  a  cross  patonce  argent. 

412.  JAMES  DE  BIRUNE.    Argent  three  bends  gules  [not  enhanced],  a  label 
azure. 

413.  WILLIAM  DE  DERNEFORD.    Azure  three  fishes  hauriant  or. 

414.  LE  FITZ  COLOIN.     Lozengy  argent  and  gules.     [Thomas  1«  fitz 
Thomas,  E.  546.] 

415.  WALTER  DE  CAYLE.     Checquy  or  and  azure  on  a  fess  gules  three  mullets 
argent  (pierced,  E1.).     (Walter  de  Capel,  E.  227.) 

416.  WALTER  DE  GET.    Argent  a  lion  rampant  sable  debruised  of  a  bendlet 
gules.     (A  slight  trace  of  charges  on  the  bendlet.     See  E.  383.) 

417.  Argent  crusilly  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

418.  WILLIAM  CORBET.     Or  three  ravens  proper. 

419.  HENRI  DE  RIBEFORD.     Ermine  a  chief  gules  fretty  (or?). 

420.  .     [ROBERT  DE  STAFFORD  in  another  hand,  F.].     Or  on  a  chevron 
gules  three  plates  a  label  azure.     (E.  656.) 

421.  PAIN  DE  [GATHE(L?)  should  be  GAMMAGE],  Argent  a  chief  azure,  surtout 
a  bend  of  five  fusils  gules.     ( Payn  de  Gaymage  port  d'  argent  cheif  d'  azure  et 
vne  bende  de  goules.     Roll  Edw.  3.  Harl.  6589,  p.  67.) 

422.  JOHAN  DE  BERNERES.     Quarterly  or  and  vert. 

423.  B.  HODERTJGO'    [Coderugge  ?].     Gules  three  lions  rampant   or,  a  label 
argent.     (See  E.  555,  "  Baudwin  Coderugge,"  same  coat.     F.  omits  the  label.) 

424.  RICARD'  DE  GREVILE.     Three  clarions  gules  (four  silver  points  on  the 
upper  margin  of  each.) 

425.  PIERS  DE  SAN  CERLIS.     Gules  a  fess  or  between  six  escallops  argent. 

426.  PHELIP  BURNELL'.    Argent  a  lion  rampant  sable  debruised  of  a  bend 
gules  (charged  with  three  martlets  F.,  but  quaere  escallops,  as  in  E.  384.     No 
charges  visible  in  No.  17). 

427.  DE  SYFFREWAST.     Azure  two  bars  gemelles  a  chief  or. 

428.  RAF  PIROR.     Per  pale  and  fess  indented  or  and  azure. 

429.  WILLIAM  LE   FITZ  WARINE.     Per  pale  and  fess  indented   argent   and 
sable. 

430.  WALTER  DE  EUERES.     (Devereux.)     Argent  a  fess  gules,  in  chief  three 
torteaux. 

431.  ROBERT  DE  MESI.     Gules  a  fess  argent. 

3n2 
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432.  W.   DE   LILLEBON.      Per    pale    argent  and  sable  a  chevron  counter- 
changed. 

433.  HUE  BURNEL.     Argent  a  lion  rampant  sable  debruised  of  a  bend  gules. 

434.  Sr  DE  GRAUNSON.     Paly  of  six  argent  and  azure,  on  a  bend  gules  three 
escallops  or. 

435.  PIERS  ACHARD.     Barry  undee  of  six  argent  and  gules,  a  label  azure. 

436.  WILLIAM  DE  SENCLER.     Argent  a  lion  rampant  gules  crowned  or  within 
a  bordure  sable  crusilly  of  the  third. 

437.  WILLIAM  DE  SHERLEY.     Paly  of  six  or  and  azure  a  bend  gules. 

438.  RAP  DE  LINGEYNE.     Barry  of  six  or  and  azure,  on  a  bend  gules  three 
escallops  argent. 

439.  STEVEN  DE  BUTERLEY.    Argent  ?  a  fess  gules,  in  chief  three  torteaux. 

440.  WILLIAM  DE  ARDERN.     Sable  three  lions  passant  or. 

441.  HENRI  HESE.     Or  three  eagles  displayed  sable. 

442 BUTERLEY.     Argent  ?  a  fess  and  in  chief  three  cinquefoils  pierced 

gules. 

443.  WILLIAM  DE  HONDESHACRE.     Ermine  three  chess-rooks  gules. 

444.  WILLIAM  DE  SEINTLEGER.    Pretty  argent  and  azure  a  chief  argent  ?. 

445.  WILL  DE  MERC.     Gules  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

446.  GERAUD  DE  FANECURT.     Azure  billette'e  or,  a  canton  ermine  (the  canton 
argent  billettee  sable  F.). 

447.  WILLIAM  DE  BURC.     Quarterly  or  and  azure. 

448.  HUE  SAUNSAVER.     Azure  crusilly  three  crescents  or. 

449.  GILBERT  TALEBOT.     Vairy  gules  and  or,  a  bordure  azure.     See  37  ante. 

450.  WILLIAM  DE  AUBENY.     Sable  three  helmets  argent. 

451.  JON  DE  BESILE.     Argent  three  torteaux.     (Bezile,  E.  503.) 

452.  JON  DE  MONEMU.   Or  three  chevrons  gules,  surtout  a  fess  azure,  (argent  C.) 
(de  Monemuth,  E.  341). 

453 WODEBRIRE.     Argent  six  barrulets  azure  (barry  of  14,  E.),  surtout 

three  lions  rampant  gules.     (Wodeburh,  E.  477.) 

454.  ADAM  DE  MONGOMERY.     Or  three  lions  passant  sable. 

455.  HEREUI  DE  CHAURS.     Gules  crusilly  a  bend  or. 

456.  JOHN  A  KENNION.     (So  also  F.  but  quaere  Dakeny,  as  in  E.  120.)     Azure 
a  cross  between  four  lions  rampant  argent. 

457.  WAKE.     Azure  two  bars  or  in  chief  three  bezants. 

458.  B-AF  DE  BADELESMERE.     Ermine  a  fess  between  two  bars  gemelles  gules. 

459.  ROGER  LE  PERTEVIN  ?    Ermine  three  chevrons  gules. 
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460.  WALTER  DE  LINDESEY.     Gules  an  orle  vair. 

461.  MAHEU  DE  LOUEINE.     Gules  billetee  or  a  fess  argent. 

462.  ROBERT  DE  AMAURI.    Barry  nebulae  of  six  argent  and  gules  a  label  sable. 

463.  WALTER  DE  LA  PTJLLE.     Gules  a  saltire  argent,  a  bordure  sable  bezantee. 

464.  EUSTACE  DE  WITENEYE.      Azure  a  cross  counter-compony  argent  and 
gules  (so  also  F.  but  see  E.  533). 

465.  JON  DE  DOINTON.     Azure  two  trumpets  in  pile  or. 

466.  FRANCIS  DE  TYEYS.     Argent  a  fess  in  chief  three  hammers  gules. 

467.  RAF  DE  HOTERINGESDENE.     (Otterden,  co.  Kent.)     Ermine  a  cross  gules 
surmounted  of  another  argent.     So  also  E.  565 ;  but  elsewhere  the  coat  is  ermine 
a  cross  voided  gules. 

468.  THOMAS  DE  MARINES.     Or  a  cross  engrailed  gules. 

469.  ATJERAY  DE  SOLENI.     Quarterly  argent  and  gules. 

470.  GEPFRAY  DE  CATJMVILE.    Azure  three  lions  passant  argent. 

471.  HENRI  LE  NELSUN.     Paly  of  six  or  and  purpure  (qucere  argent  and  vert) 
a  bend  vairy  or  and  sable. 

472.  .ROBERT  DE  HILTONE.    Argent  two  bars  azure. 

473.  ORKABLIN.      [qucere  St.  Aubin].     Or  ?  on  a  cross  sable  five 
escallops  argent. 

474.  ROBERT  DE  STAUNDONE.    Quarterly  argent  and  gules  fretty  or,  surtout 
a  bendlet  sable.     (Hue  le  Despencer,  E.  196.) 

475.  MICHEL  DE  OPSHALE.     Argent  a  cross  sable  fretty  or. 

476.  JON  LOTJEL.     Barry  unde"e  of  six  or  and  gules  a  bendlet  sable. 

477.  HUE  THALEMACHE.    Argent  fretty  sable. 

478.  PERS  PICOT.     Azure  a  bend  engrailed  between  six  martlets  or.     (Bigod , 
E.  549.) 

479.  RAF.LE  BOTELER.    Argent  two  bends  azure. 

480.  RICHARD  DE  WIKES.     Azure  a  lion  rampant  argent.    (But  see  E.  628.) 

481.  WILLIAM  SARCILUN.     Argent  a  fess  between  three  mullets  sable.   (F.  omits 
the  mullet  in  base.) 

482.  RICHARD  DE  CROUPES.    Argent  six  lozenges  gules  (and  a  label  azure, 
E.  364.) 

483.  THOMAS  DE  SEIN  MARTIN.    Gules  on  a  bend  argent  three  escallops  vert. 

484.  JON  DE  OLZETON.     Or  a  fess  vert  between  three  cinquefoils  pierced  gules. 
(See  E.  621.  Okinton.) 

485.  HUE  DE  ODDINGESLESSE.     Argent  a  fess  in  dexter  chief  a  mullet  gules. 

486.  R'  TRUSSEBU3.    Argent  three  water-bougets  gules.     (Robert  T  :  E.  615.) 
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No.  II. 

Blazon  of  the  Coats  comprised  in  an  early  Roll  of  Arms  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Richard  St.  George. 

[From  two  copies  in  trick  upon  paper,  Harl.  MSS.  6137,  cited  by  the  letter  E;  and  Harl.  MSS. 
6589  (in  the  hand  of  Nicholas  Charles),  'cited  by  the  letter  E1.] 

1.  RET  D'ANGLETERRE.     (Name  omitted,  E'.)     England. 

2.  COUNTE  DE  WAKEN.     ie. 

3.  LE  RET  D'ESCOCE.     Scotland. 

4.  COUNTE  DE  HEREFORD.     14. 

5.  COUNTE  DE  LANCASTRE.     England,  a  label  azure  (a  label  of  France,  E1.) 

6.  COUNTE  DE  WARWICK,     is. 

7 THLIN  [perhaps  for  Llewellin]  AP  GRIFFID.     Quarterly  or  and 

gules  four  lions  statant  guardant  counterchanged. 

8.  COUNTE  D'ASSELE.     (Atholl,  E1.)     22. 

9.  COUNTE  DE  NICHOL.     13. 

10.  COUNTE  DE  LILLE,     (de  Lisle,  E1.)     Or  a  lion  rampant  azure. 

11.  COUNTE  DE  GLOUCESTRE.    10. 

12.  COUNTE  DE  PENBROK.    25. 

13.  COUNTE  DE  ARUNDEL.     24. 

14.  COUNTE  DE  CORNWAILE.     (The  lion's  crown  omitted  by  E.)     12. 

15.  COUNTE  DE  OXENFORD.     17. 

16.  COUNTE  DE  CHESTER.    Azure  three  garbs  or,  tied  gules. 

17.  COUNTE  DE  FERRERS.     Vairy  or  (argent,  E.)  and  gules.     20.     • 

18.  COUNTE  MARISCALE.     (Name  omitted,  E1.)     21. 

19.  COUNTE  DE  LECESTRE.    68. 

20.  COUNTE  DE  SALISBURT.    i. 

21.  COUNTE  DE  KENT.    23. 

22.  ROGER  DE  MORTIMER.     28.     (The  inescucheon  argent.) 

23.  COUNTE  DE  NORTHFOLK.    Or  a  cross  gules. 

24.  ROGER  DE  MORTIMER.  "  Mortimer's  arms,"  see  28,  the  inescucheon  ermine. 

25.  JOAN  GIFFARD.    29. 

26.  DAVID  AP  GRIFFID.     Quarterly  or  and  azure  four  lions  statant  guardant 
counterchanged. 
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27.  BLOTHOW.     (Name  omitted,  E.)     Argent  a  saltire  gules  between 
four  torteaux. 

28.  DE  CLIFFORD.     (Name  omitted  E1.  ;   in  the  margin  is  written 
"  some  things  white  on  the  fesse,"  see  74.)     67. 

29.  COUNTE  DE  AUBEMARLE.     15. 

30.  WILLIAM  DE  BRETTSE.    57. 

31.  COUNTE  DE  WINCESTRE.     Gules  seven  mascles  or,  3,  3, 1.    See  27. 

32.  JOAN  DE  VESSI.    31. 

33.  COUNTE  DE  ANEGOS.     Gules  crusilly  a  cinquefoil  pierced  or.     See  19. 

34.  PIERS  DE  MUNFORD.    32. 

35.  ROGER  DE  MOWBRAT.    33  "  Robert  de  Moubray." 

36.  ROBERT  DE  MONTONE.     (Mountney,  E1.)    179  "  R.  de  Montoni." 

37.  THOMAS  DE  CLARE.    71. 

38.  WILLIAM  DE  MORTIMER.     "  Mortimer's  arms  "  (see  28),  surtout  a  bendlet 
gules. 

39.  JOHN  D'EYVILE.     Or  a  fess  gules  between  four  (3  and  1)  and  charged  with 
two  flours  de  lis  counterchanged.     See  70. 

40.  GEFRAI  DE  MORTIMER.     "  Mortimer's  arms,"  surtout  a  saltire  gules. 

41.  WILLIAM  DE  SAY.     Quarterly  or  and  gules. 

42.  GEFRAI  DE  GENEVILE.    si. 

43.  PHELIP  BASSET.     69. 

44.  WILLIAM  DE  VESST.     73".     .     .    de  Vessi." 

45.  WILLIAM  corrected  from  WALTER  [WALTER,  E.]   DE  BEAUCHAMP.      11. 
(Crosslets  omitted,  E.) 

46.  RENAUD  [EDMUND,  E.]  DE  GREY.    Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure  a  label  gules. 

47.  RENAUD  LE  FITZ  PIERS.     Gules  three  lions  rampant  or. 

48.  WALTER  DE  BASKERUILE.     Argent  a  chevron  gules  between  three  hurts. 

49.  ROBERT  LE  FITZ  ROGER.    94. 

50.  NICHOLAS  DE  SEGRAUE.    72. 

51.  ROBERT  LE  FITZ  WATER.     Or  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  gules. 

52.  ROGER  DE  MONHAUT.    188  "  Robert  de  Montant." 

53.  ROBERT  DE  GRELEIE.    (Grele,  E.)     Gules  three  bendlets  or. 

54.  ROBERT  DE  L'ISLE.     Or  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  sable. 

55.  LE  BARON  DE  STAFFORD.     Or  on  a  chevron  gules  three  plates.     (Same 
arms  with  a  label  azure,  420  "  Robert  de  Stafford.") 

56.  JOAN  DE  NEIUILE.     Azure  a  lion  rampant  or. 

57.  WILLIAM  DE  EUEREUS.    80. 
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58.  WILLIAM  DE  BREWASE.     (Brewose,  E.)    187. 

59.  RICHARD  FOLIOT.    55  "  Ffoliot." 

60.  PHELIP  MARMIUN.    Vair  a  fess  gules  fretty  or.     See  58. 

61.  BAUDWIN  WAKE.     Or  two  bars  gules,  in  chief  three  torteaux. 

62.  WILLIAM  MARMIUN.    m. 

03.  W  .     .     .  HARECOURT.     61  "  William  Harecurt." 

64 DE  BEAUCHAMP.    175  "  Johan  de  Beauchamp." 

65.  JOAN  DE  MORTIMER.     "  Mortimer's  arms,"  gules  and  or,  the  inescucheon 
argent. 

66.  LUCAS  THANI.     (Chani,  E.)     Azure  three  bars  argent. 

67.  JOHN  DE  SULET.     Or  two  bends  gules. 

68.  RICHARD  THANI.     Argent  (or,  E1)  six  eagles  displayed  sable. 

69.  FUKE  LE  FIZ  WARIN.     34. 

70.  WILLIAM  DE  FERERES.     Vairy  or  and  gules  a  bordure  azure  entoyre  of 
horseshoes  argent. 

71.  ROBERT  DE  TATESHALE.    39. 

72.  ADAM  [DEE]  GREY.     Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure  in  chief  three  torteaux. 
16  "  Adam  de  lestunie  ?" 

73.  .     .    .  DE  CAMAIS.    41  "R  ?  Camois." 

74.  PERS  CORBET.    56. 

75.  GRIFFID  AP  WENUNWYN.    Or  a  lion  rampant  gules.   33.   "  Jevanap  Griffid." 

76.  FRAUNC  D'  BOUN.     Sable  three  crescents  or.     52  "Fuco  de  (Joir  ?)" 

77.  HUE  TERBERUILE.     35  "  de  Terbervile." 

78.  ROBERT  HOUEL.    59. 

79.  ROGER  LA  SUCHE.     42  "  de  la  Suche." 

80.  RICHARD  LE  FITZ  JOHN.     65  "  Jon  le  fiz  Jon." 

81.  ALEXANDER  BALIOL.    43. 

82.  WARIN  [EDMUND,  E1.]  DE  BASSINGBORN.    62. 

83.  MAHEU  DE  COLUMBERS.    36. 

84.  ROBERT  D'OFFORD.    75. 

85.  SIMON  DE  VER.     Gules  three  cinquefoils  pierced  argent.     45    same  coat 
but  with  six-foils. 

86.  WILLIAM  DE  LEYBURNE.     Azure  six  lioncels  rampant  argent. 

87.  PATERIC  DE  CHAURS.     Barry  argent  and  gules  an  orle  of  martlets  sable  (not 
vert,  as  the  birds  seem  to  be  in  263). 

88.  BARTHOLOMEU  DE  ERTINGDENE.     (No  surname,  E  )     Gyronny  of  twelve  or 
and  sable. 
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89.  ROGER  DE  MOLES.    Argent  two  bars  gules,  in  chief  three  torteaux.    (See 
47  "Roger  de  Melese.") 

90.  [Chaworth  ?]     Azure  two  chevrons  or. 

91.  RICHARD  DE  BRUS.     82  "  de  Brus." 

92.  HURIAN  DE  ST.  PERE.     84. 

93.  ROBERT  DE  BRUS.     (Name  omitted,  E1.)     Or  a  saltire  and  a  chief  gules, 
reverse  of  91  supra. 

94.  RICHARD  DE  MAUNDEUILE.    Azure  fretty  or. 

95.  WILLIAM  DE  HUNTINGFELD.     Or  on  a  fess  gules  three  plates. 

96.  HUE  LE  FITZ  HENRY.     Azure  fretty  a  chief  or. 

97.  TREGOZ.     48  "  Ion  Tregous." 

98.  LISLEY.     (Joan  .     .     .  E1.)     Or  on  a  chief  azure  three  lions  ram- 
pant of  the  first. 

99.  ,     TREGOZ.     Gules  two  bars  gemelles  and  in  chief  a  lion  passant 
guardant  or. 

100.  IOAN  LE  [D',  E.]  BRUTUN.     Quarterly  or  and  gules  a  bordure  engrailed 
azure. 

101.  WALTER  DE  COLEUILE.    53. 

102.  RAUF  DE  GORGES.    184. 

103.  TEBAUD  DE  VERDON.    92. 

104.  THOMAS  MAUDUT.     Checquy  or  and  azure  a  bordure  gules. 

105.  WILLIAM  DE  AUDELEIE.    95  "  James  de  A." 

106.  BRIAN  DE  Gouuis  ?     (Gonua,  E.)     Vair  a  bend  engrailed  gules. 

107.  SIMON  DE  CREYE.     Gules  a  cross  engrailed  or. 

108.  SIMON  DE  CROMWELL.     Argent  a  chief  azure  surtout  a  bend  gules. 

109.  GEFRAI  DE  LUCY.     68.     (E1.  omits  the  crosses,  and  the  letter  indicating  the 
tincture  of  the  luces  is  rubbed  half  away.     What  remains  seems  part  of  an  A, 
standing  for  argent.) 

110.  HENRY  DE  PERCI.    Azure  five  fusils  in  fess  or. 

111.  HUE  DE  CURTENEI.    Or  three  torteaux,  surtout  a  label  azure. 

112.  WALTER  DE  PERCI.    362"  Walter  de  .  .  .  ." 

113.  RICHARD  DE  COLEWORTHE.    Vairy  argent  and  gules. 

114.  ROBERT  DE  PERCI.    189  "  Robert  de  .  .  .  ." 

115.  PERS  DE  MAULEIE.     Vair  a  maunch  gules. 

116   HENRI  DE  BOUN.     Azure  a  bend  gules  (sic)  between  two  cotises  and  six 
lioncels  or.     See  14  "  Counte  de  Hereford." 
117.  RAFE  THONY.    79. 
VOL.  xxxix.  3  i 
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118.*  HOSTE  DE  GRAUNSON.    434  "  Sr  de  Graunson." 

119.  RAUFE  BASSETT.     Or  three  piles  gules,  a  canton  ermine. 

120.  JOAN  DAKENY.    (Dabeni,  E.)     Azure  a  cross  between  four  lions  rampant 
or.     See  456  "  John  a  Kennion." 

121.  RAUF  BASSET.    97  "  de  Basset." 

122.  EGBERT  DE  MUNFORD.    Bendy  of  ten  or  and  azure  a  label  gules.    See  197. 

123.  ROGER  BERTRAM.    83. 

124.  JOAN  DE  CLINTON.     Paly  of  six  or  and  azure  a  canton  ermine. 

125.  ADAM  DE  NEWMARCH.     Gules  five  fusils  in  fess  or. 

126.  .    Or  a  chief  azure. 

127.  GILEBERT  DE  BotTN.     Azure,  on  a  bend  argent  between  two  cotises  and  six 
lioncels  or,  three  escallops  gules. 

128.  JOAN  D'  HASTINGS.    77  "  Henri  de  H." 

129.  ROBERT  DE  MORTIMER,    us. 

130.  JOAN  DE  BOUN.     Azure  a  bend  cotised  argent  between  six  lioncels  or. 

131.  GEFFRAI   DE    DINAUNT.      Gules   (crusilly  or,   E.)  five    fusils   in  fesse 
ermine. 

132.  AUNCELL  DE  GoRNEY.     Paly  of  six  or  and  azure. 

133.  LE  BARON  DE  GRESTOC.     (Crestoc,  E.)     Gules  three  cushions  ?  argent. 
The  charges  do  not  resemble  lozenges. 

134.  HUE  LE  FITZHOSTES.     Bendy  of  six  or  and  azure  a  canton  ermine. 

135.  .     Gules  five  fusils  in  fess  ermine. 

136.  RAUF  D'AUBENY.    66. 

137.  THOMAS  DE  SEYNTOMER.     Azure  crusilly  a  fess  or. 

138.  ALAIN  PLOKENETT.     Ermine  a  bend  fusilly  gules. 

139.  PAUL  DE  KERDIF.     Azure  a  fess  or  (See  228). 

140.  JOHN  DE  GREY.     Argent  a  bend  fusilly  gules. 

141.  RICHARD  SOLERS.    (d'  Soleys,  E.)     Or  a  fess  gules. 

142.  ALEXANDER  BALLOL.     54. 

143.  WALTER  [WILLIAM,  E.]  DE  BIRMINGHAM.     163: 

144.  WILLIAM  DE  MORRITON.    (Mo E'.)     174  "  Narburgh." 

145.  ADAM  DE  MONHAUT.     (Name  omitted,  E.)     Argent  three  bars  gemelles 
sable,  surtout  a  lion  rampant  gules.  See  272. 

146.  WILLIAM  PATRIC.    93. 

147.  ROGER  DB  CLIFFORD.    74.  "  Roger  de  Clifford  le  fitz." 

148.  GILES  HANNSARD.     (Gilbert  de  Thaine,  E.)     96  "  Gilbert  Hasal." 

•  One  of  the  copyists  has  transposed  a  row  of  nine  coats  here;  I  follow  E1. 
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149.  WILLIAM  MUNCHANCEY.    30. 

150.  JOAN  LE  ESTRAUNGE.    49. 

151.  .     Or  a  lion  rampant  gules,  a  bordure  engrailed  sable. 

152.  .     397  "  Richard  de  Poze." 

153.  .     Azure  a  cbief  gules,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  or. 

154.  ERNALDUS  DE  Bois.    85. 

155.  HERBERT  DE  BOVILE.     Quarterly  or  and  sable. 

156.  WILLIAM  DE  MOUN.     Gules  a  maunch  argent,  a  label  azure. 

157.  ROGER  PICHARD.     Argent  three  lozenges  sable. 

158.  WILLIAM  LE  LATIMER.     Gules  a  cross  patonce  or. 

159.  WALTER  DE  FAUCTJNBERGE.    Or  a  fess  azure,  in  chief  three  pallets  gules. 

160.  HENRI  DE  CHAMBERNUN.     Gules  crusilly  or  a  saltire  vair. 

161.  THOMAS  LE  ARCHDEKIN  (Archdeacon,  E1).     Argent  three  chevrons  sable 
bezantee.     See  253. 

162.  RATTF  LE  BOTELER.     Gules  crusilly  or,  a  fess  counter-compony  argent  and 
sable  (azure,  E1).     See  195,  "  William  le  Boteler." 

163.  [ROG]ER  D'  SOMERI.     iso. 

164.  JOAN  DE  LA  WARRE.     Gules  crusilly  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

165.  AUMARI  DE  ST.  AMAND.     176. 

166.  THO.  ROCELINE.     Gules  three  fermaux  argent. 

167.  JOAN  D'EYNCOURT.     iss. 

168.  ROBERT  DE  Ros.     Gules  three  water-bougets  argent. 

169.  YUE  [HUE,  E.]  DE  CLINTONE.     Paly  of  six  or  and  azure  a  fess  ermine. 

170.  WALTER  DE  BALUN.     Barry  dancette'e  of  six  argent  and  gules. 

171.  GUI  DE  BRIAN.     Or  three  piles  azure. 
172 DE  COMIN.     91. 

173.  GEPPRAI  DE  CAMVILE.     470. 

174.  HAMUND  LE  STRANGE.    Gules  two  lions  passant  argent. 

175.  WILLIAM  DE  LA  SOUCHE.     Azure  ten  bezants  or. 

176.  BRIAN  DE  BRAMPTONE.     (Bointon,  E.)     86  "  B.  de  Bramt'." 

177.  NICOL  DE  MENNE.     (d'lncQle,  E.)     328  "  Menne." 

178.  HENRI  DE  THAINE.  (de  Lunchamp,  E1.)     Or  three  crescents  gules  each 
charged  with  a  mullet  pierced  argent. 

179.  HENRI  AUCHER.     329. 

180.  ROBERT  BRIUS.     Gules  a  lion  passant  guardant  ermine  (argent  billette"e 
sable,  E1.) 

181.  NICOL  DE  MENILL.    (Menel,  E.)    Azure  three  bars  gemel  and  a  chief  or. 

3  I  2 
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182.  ROBERT  DE  AGILLUN.    Gules  a  fleur  de  lis  argent. 

183.  HOWELL  AP  MEURID'.  (Meuric,  E1.)  (Meredith?}  Paly  of  six  or  and  azure 
on  a  fess  gules  three  mullets  argent. 

184.  JOAN  D'ESTENGREVE.     Ermine  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

185.  PERCEVALL  DE  SOMERI.     Azure  two  lions  passant   or.    338  "Henri  de 
Herdintone." 

186.  ROBERT  DE  STOTEVILE.    Argent  six  barrulets  gules  (barry  of  fourteen,  E). 

187.  DAVID  DE  OFFRINGTONE.  (Offingtone,  E1.)     Azure  a  saltire  engrailed  or- 
365  "  David  de  .  .  ." 

188.  STEVENE  DE  PENCESTRE.     Gules  a  cross  argent. 

189.  WILLIAM  PAINELL.    409. 

190.  BRIAN  LE  FITZ  ALAIN.     Barry  of  eight  or  and  gules. 

191.  JOAN  DE  GREY.    183. 

192.  ROBERT  DE  CHATINDUX.     (Chandus,  E1.)     Or  a  pile  gules  charged  with 
three  and  between  six  estoiles  counterchanged. 

193.  HENRY  DEL  HORCIE  ?     (de  Hercy,  E1.)     Azure  a  cross  or. 

194.  ROBERT  LE  STRANGE.     Gules  crusilly  two  lions  passant  argent. 

195.  ROBERT  DE  CHEINEI.    289. 

196.  HUE  LE  DESPENSER.     Quarterly  argent  with  gules  fretty  or,  surtout  a 
bend  sable.     474  "  Robert  de  Staundone  ". 

197.  JOAN  MAUTRAVERS.    262. 

198.  ROBERT  DE  NEVTLL.     (Neuile,  E.)     Gules  a  saltire  argent. 

199 HOGGESHAWE  -v 

sive  HOGGEB  ....(?)    .  >(Name  omitted,  E.)     Vair  a  chief  or,  surtout  a 
ROBERT  DE  SHIREBROK.  J 
bend  gules  (charged  in  E1.  with  three  mullets  of  five  points,  untinctured). 

200.*  ....  COMYN.  (Name  omitted,  E.)  Azure  sem^e  of  estoiles  or,  three 
garbs  argent  tied  gules.  (Azure  seme'e  of  estoiles  or,  a  chief  argent,  surtout 
three  garbs  of  the  last  (sic)  tied  gules,  E.) 

201.  HUMFRAI  HASTENG.     Azure  a  chief  gules,  surtout  a  lion  rampant  argent. 
See  231  and  153  supra. 

202.  JOAN  DE  RIVERES.     Gules  six  fusils  or. 

203.  THOMAS  PAINELL.     Or  two  bars  azure,  an  orle  of  martlets  gules. 

204.  WALTER  DE  LINGDESHLE.    460  "  Walter  de  Lindesey." 

205.  PERS  DE  GRETE.    366  "  De  Grate." 

206.  WILLIAM  DE  LINDESHEIE.     Gules  crusilly  or,  an  orle  vair. 

1  One  of  the  copyists  has  again  transposed  a  row  of  nine  coate.     I  follow  E1. 
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207.  WILLIAM  DE  BAILOL.     Or  an  orle  azure,  surtout  a  label  gules.     See  14«. 

208.  THOMAS  FURNIVAL.     (No  Christian  name,  E.)     Or  a  bend  between  six 
martlets  gules. 

209.  RAUF  DE  WILINTONE.    215. 

210.  GERARD  DE  FURNIVAL.     Argent  a  bend  between  six  martlets  gules. 

211.  HUE  SAUNS  AVER.     Azure  [crusily,  E.]  three  crescents  or.     See  448. 

212.  THOMAS  DE  BERKELIE.     Gules  a  chevron  argent.     See  341. 

213.  RICHARD  DU  BOISE.      (Richard    Duborse,    corrected   to   d'Borley,    E.) 
386  "  Richard  de  Bois." 

214.  JOAN  LE  FITZ  HENRY.  ) 

ANDREW  LEVAAT.          /Argent  a  cross  engrailed  gules. 
JOHN  DE  LA  LINDE.      J 

215.  HENRY  TREGOZ;    334. 

216.  JOAN  DE  LA  HAY.    Argent  a  sun  in  his  splendour  gules  (an  estoile  pierced 
of  twenty-four  rays  ?) 

217.  RICHARD  DE  SIFREWAST.     (Sipherwast,  E.)    427. 

218.  SAUNSUIN   FOLIOTT.     (Saunsum  Foliat,  E.)     Argent  two  lions  passant 
guardant  gules. 

219.  RICHARD  SYWARD.     Sable  a  cross  fleurette'e  argent. 

220.  ROGER  LE   STRANGE.     Gules  two  lions  passant  argent,  a  bordure  en- 
grailed or. 

221.  HENRI  DE  PENEBRUGE.     Barry  of  eight  or  and  azure.     (See  286,  same 
name  and  arms  with  a  label.) 

222.  HENRI  HESE.     i?8  "  Hewse  ?" 

223.  WILLIAM  BARDULF.     Azure  three  cinquefoils  or. 

224.  SIMON  LE  FITZ  SIMON.     Gules  three  chess-rooks  ermine  (with  the  tincture 
counterchanged,  472  infra,  "  W.  de  Hondeshacre.") 

225.  HENRI  DE  STOKE.     199  de  "  Estokes." 

226 PARCHER.    (Name  omitted,  E.)    Argent  a  cinquefoil  pierced  gules. 

227.  WALTER  DE  CAPEL.     (No  Christian  name,  E.)     415  "  Walter  de  Cayle." 

228.  ROBERT  TIBETOT.    88. 

229.  HUE  DENACURT.      Checquy   or  and  azure  on  a  fess  gules  three  roses 
(fermaux,  E.)  argent. 

230."  JOAN  DE  SEYNT  JOHN.    64. 

231.  REINAUD  DE  CLIFFORD.    Checquy  or  and  azure  a  bend  gules.    293  "  Walter 
de  C." 

•  The  order  of  this  and  the  three  following  coats  is  transposed  thus  in  E: — 232,  233,  230,  231. 
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232.  NORMAN  DARCY.    78. 

233.  GEFRAI  DE  PICFOKD.    330. 

234.  JOAN  LOVELL.    117. 

235.  JOAN  DE  CLIFFORD.     (No  Christian  name,  E.)     Checquy  or  and  azure  on 
a  bend  gules  three  lions  rampant  argent. 

236.  GEFRAI  DE  NEIULLE.    Argent  a  saltire  gules. 

237.  AUMERI  DE  MATJRUS.     (Emeri  de  Manes,  E'.)     291  "  de  Erdern." 

238.  NICOL  DU  BOYSE  credo  Bois.  (de  Borse,  E.)     Ermine  two  bars  and  a 
canton  gules. 

239.  WILLIAM   SEINCLER.     Argent  a  lion  rampant  gules  a  bordure  sable 
bezante"e  (E.  omits  the  bezants).     See  436. 

240.  JOAN  DE  VAUS.     90. 

241.  ROGER  DE  TRUMPINTON.    192. 

242.  THOMAS  DE  MOLTON.    164. 

243.  JOAN  DE  DONTON.    465  "  Doniton  ?  " 

244.  JOAN  DE  SEIN  MARTYN.     (Wintershull  in  second  hand,  E.)     Argent  two 
bars  gules  a  label  azure. 

245.  THOMAS  DE  WERBLETON.     (Warblington  in  second  hand,  E.)    860  "  Wor- 
bleton  or  Worblinton." 

246.  GEORGE  DE  CANTELOW.     eo. 

247.  RATJF  PIPARD.    177. 

248.  JARUIS  DE  NERVILE.    (Jamus  de  Noiuile,  E1.)    299  "  James  de  Neruile." 

249.  JOAN    DUREUASSALL.      (Dureualsal,  E).     Azure   three   flours  de  lis  or. 
(i65  "  Dureuaspal ;"  the  field  vert.) 

250.  MARTIN.     (Name  omitted,  E.)     As  244  supra. 

251.  RICHARD  DE  CREPPINGGES.     Checquy  or  and  azure  a  crescent  gules. 

252.  ROBERTUS  DE  CoucY.    (Surname  omitted,  E1.)    Barry  of  six  vair  and  gules. 

253.  WILLIAM  LE  FITZWARIN.     (Warren  fil  Warren,  E.)  429. 

254.  BAUDWIN  DE  FREVILE.    146.     (But  here,  in  E1,  at  least,  the  blazon  is 
rather,  Or  on  a  cross  gules  another  fusilly  vair.) 

255.  RATJF  PAROT.     (Pirot,  E1).    428"Piror?" 

256.  JOAN  TRAILI.     (Craili,  E.)  193. 

257.  GILES  DE  BERKELAIE.     Quarterly  or  and  azure  a  bend  purpure.     (Per 
pale  and  fess  indented  or  and  azure  a  bend  gules,  E.)     See  387. 

258.  ROBERT  KOKERELL.    344. 

259.  GERARD  DE  FANECURT.    446. 

260.  JOAN  DE  REUESHALE.    403,  but  the  label  azure. 
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261.  WALTER  DE  NEIUILE.     (No  surname,  E.)     Azure  two  bars  gemelles,  in 
chief  a  lion  passant  guardant  argent. 

262.  ROBERT  DE  CREUECUER.    410. 

263.  RAUF  DE  LINGAINE.     (Name  omitted,  E.)    438. 

264.  ROGER  DE  LANCASTR'.     Argent  two  bars,  on  a  canton  gules  a  lion  of 
England. 

265.  WALTER  DE  BLBLESWORTHIN.    203  "  W.  de  Rakelword." 

266.  ROGER  DE  WAPAIL.      (No  surname  E.)     Argent  two  chevrons,  a  quarter 
gules. 

267.  ADAM  DE  NEWENTONE.     (de  Newencourt,  E.)    226  "  Neufuuentone." 

268.  RAUF  D'EINCTJRT.    214. 

269.  EMERI  DE  CHANSEUS,  E1.     (Chaseul,  E).    235. 

270.  BERTRAM  DE  CRIELL.     (d'Orl .  .  .  credo  Orlanston  aut  Cryoll,  E1.)     Or 
two  chevrons,  a  quarter  gules. 

271.  BATTED  LILLEBORNE.     (Name  omitted,  E.)    432  "  W.  de  Lillebon." 

272.  WALTER  DE  BEATTCHAMP.    224. 

273.  EADMTJND  DE  M  .  .  .  .  SELES.     (Name  omitted,  E.)    Per  pale  argent  and 
sable  a  fess  counterchanged. 

274.  JOAN  DE  BEAUCHAMP.    284. 

275.  WALTER  DE  SARNESFELD.    Azure  an  eagle  displayed  or. 

276.  WALTER  DE  HOPETONE.    257. 

277.  WILLIAM  D'ERNEFORD.     (Name  omitted,  E.)    260. 

278.  EDGAR  DE  HODNETT.     (No  Christian  name,  E.)     129. 

279.  BARTHOLOMEW  DE  LA  MA  ....  (no  surname  E.)  205  "B.  de  la  More." 

280.  ADAM  GURDON.    384. 

281.  WALTER  DE   MUNCHANECY.      (Will  .  .  .  .  E).      Argent  six  bars  azure. 
(216,  same  name  and  arms,  but  barry  of  fourteen ;  seven  barrulets,  F.) 

282.  THOMAS  DE  CHANSEUS.     (No  surname,  E.)    249  "  John  de  Chaunseus." 

283.  AMAURI  DE  LUCY.    292. 

284.  JARVES  [JAMIS,  E1.]  DE  BEAUCHAMP.    222. 

285.  ROBERT  DE  GREY.    281  "  R.  le  Grey." 

286.  JOAN  DE  SAINT  OWEN.     (No  surname,  E.)     Barry  of  six  gules  and  or. 

287.  RICHARD  DE  KINARDSLEIE.    Azure  crusilly  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

288.  RAUF  DE  LINDSEY.    267  "de  Limesi." 

289.  ANDREW  DE  ESTLEIE.    Azure  a  cinquefoil  pierced  ermine. 

290.  .     Gules  a  lion  rampant  argent.     38  "  Robert  de  Mowbray,"  and 
445  "  William  de  Merc." 
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291.  HENRI  DE  PEMBRUGGE.    285. 

292.  RICHARD  [DE,  E.]  TRTTSSELL.    Argent  a  trellis  gules  cloue"  d'or* 

293.  ROBERT  DE  HILTON.    472. 

294.  HUE  DE  PLESSIS.    Argent  six  annulets  gules. 

295.  JOAN  DE  BAKEPUZ.    346  "  John  de  Hakerus." 

296.  MARMADTTK  DE  TWENG.  Argent  a  fess  gules  between  three  popinjays  vert. 

297.  GEFRAI  D'ABTOTT.    295. 

298.  .    396  "  Bartholomew  de  Boyticurt." 

299.  RICHARD  DE  VALOINES.     Barry  of  fourteen  argent  and  azure  on  a  bend 
gules  three  mullets  (perhaps  estoiles)  or. 

300.  GRIMBATTD  PAUNCEVOT.     (Name  omitted,  E.)    ise. 

301.  RAUF  BIGOD.     (No  surname,  E.)    132. 

302.  ROBERT  LE  BRUTIN.    (Brutun,  E.)    200  "  de  Bretone." 

303.  PERES  DE  COUDERAI.    319. 

304.  HENRI  DE  WALEIS.     Barry  of  fourteen  argent  and  azure    a  bend  gules. 

305.  WILLIAM  DE  COLTJILE.    221. 

306.  .     Sable  fretty  or,  a  canton  ermine. 

307.  PHELIP  LE  FITZ  MAHEU.    339. 

308.  WILLIAM  BLUETT.  Or  two  wings  conjoined  in  fess  gules.   308  "de  Hereford." 

309.  GlLE  LE  ROUS.      872. 

310.  ROGER  DE  BUTERLEIE.    439  "  Steuen  de  Buterley." 

311.  ROGER  LE  Rous.    209. 

312.  ADAM  DE  LACY.     Or,  a  fess,  in  chief  three  martlets  gules. 

313.  RAUF  LE  FIZ  WILLIAM.     Barry  argent  and  azure  three  chaplets  of  roses 
gules.  321  "  William  le  fitz  Raf." 

314.  WILLIAM  DE  ODINGSELES.    51. 

315.  ROBERT    DE    GIFFARD    Credo   UFFORD  .  .  .  two  illegible  words.      (No 
surname,  E.)     Or  a  cross  engrailed  sable.    169  "  Robert  Giflarde." 

316.  ROGER  PICHARD  DE  STANDONE.    162 

317.  JOAN  DE  HULLE.    240. 

318.  JOHN  DE  (P  ?)ORDONE.     Gules  a  fess  or  between  three  mullets  argent. 

319.  WILLIAM  DE  DERNEFORD.   258. 

320.  ROGER  DE  BRADELET.     Or  a  fess  gules  between  three  fermaux  azure. 

321.  WILLIAM  BARANTIN.    274  "  De  B." 

322.  WILLIAM  DE  SAUTEMAREIS  (no  surname,  E.)    282  "  W.  de  Seintmarcly." 

m  "  Monsire  Trussell,  le  cousin,  port  d'argent,  fret  gules,  lea  ioyntures  pomelles  (quecre,  pomettes)  d'or." 
Roll  Edw.  in.  Nicolas,  1829. 
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323.  HENEI  TKTJBEVILE.    348. 

324.  WALTER  DE  COKSEY.     (No  surname,  E.)    277  "  Kokesey." 

325.  EDMUND  GACELIN.    317. 

326.  WILLIAM  DE  BEACI.    273. 

327.  HENEI  MUSTELL.    271  "  H.  Musdel." 

328.  WILLIAM  MAUE  .  .  L.    (No  surname,  E.)    Gules  a  fess  argent,  a  label  or. 
See  332,  "  William  de  Anstre  ?" 

329.  OLIVEE  [DE,  E1.]  PONCUAEDON.    370. 

330.  ROGEE  TIEELL.     (No  surname,  E.)     191. 

331.  ROBEET  BLTJNDEL.    157. 

"332.  WILLIAM  KIGEHO,  E1.    (No  surname,  E.)    Gules  a  fess  and  in  chief  three 
mascles  argent. 

333.  JOAN  DE  S    ....     (Name  omitted,  E.)     Sable   billete'e  or,   a  canton 
ermine.     "  Sir  Walter  Touk  "  Roll  N. 

334.  WALTEE  D'  EUEEEUS.   430. 

335.  JOAN  D'  ABEENUN.    Azure  a  chevron  or. 

336.  ROBEET  DE  BEACI.     Gules  a  fess  argent,  in  chief  two  mullets  or  surtout  a 
label  azure. 

337.  JOAN  DE  BEEWASE.    406  "  W.  Breus." 

338.  IUN  [Jun,  E.]  DE  LA  SOTJCHE.     Gules  bezant^e  a  canton  ermine. 

339.  HEEBEET  DE  SEINQTJINTTN.    376- 

340.  ROGEE  DE  WASSEBUENE.     Gules  bezant^e  on  a  canton  or  a  raven  proper. 

341.  JOAN  DE  MONEMUTH.     (No  surname.)    452. 

342.  HUE  DE  HEGGIOS?  sive  BEUGES.     (No  surname,  E.)     Gules  bezante'e  a 
chief  ermine. 

343.  RAUF  LE  FITZEOGEE.     Vair  a  chief  gules.     (Traces  of  obliteration  of  two 
charges  on  the  chief  E1.) 

344.  ALAIN  DE  LA  SOUCHE.     Gules  bezantee  a  fess  ermine.    236  "  Roger  le  S." 

345.  JOAN  FILELL.    401. 

346.  THOMAS  BOTEEELL.    137. 

347.  RAUF  LE  FITZ  BAENAED.     Vair  on  a  chief  gules  a  cross  patonce  argent. 
(See  347.) 

348.  HUBEED  DE  MOLETONE.    326  "  De  Maltone." 

349.  WILLIAM  DE  ESTOKE.    Vair  a  chief  gules.    400  "  Estokes." 

350.  RICHAED  TUEBEEVILE.  238  "  Pain  T." 

351.  WILLIAM  LE  AXEMAN.     (No  surname,  E.)    233. 

352.  JOAN  LE  SOE.     Checquy  or  and  gules  a  fess  azure. 

353.  ADAM  D'  ELMEEUGGB.    269. 
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354.  RENAUD  DE  BOTEREUS.     Checquy  or  and  gules,  on  a  chevron  azure  three 
horse-shoes  argent.     See  121,  where  the  field  is  vairy. 

355.  WILLIAM  DE  BURCH.    447  "  De  Burc." 

356.  ADAM  DE  CALLI.   Checquy  or  and  gules  an  inescucheon  ermine.     See  415. 

357.  GEFFRAI  LE  ERCEDEKENE.    253. 

358.  JOAN  DE  BEAUCHAMP  DE  BEDFORD.     Quarterly  or  and  gules  a  hend  of 
the  second. 

359.  WILLIAM  DE  LAMBURNE.    147  "  Milo  de  L." 

360.  WILLIAM  DE  MLDLETONE.    349. 

361.  WILLIAM  LE  WASTENEIS.    402. 

362.  LORENZ  DE  SEINMOR.     Argent  two  chevrons  gules,  a  label  vert. 

363.  RENAUD  DE  CLIVEDONE.     Or  a  lion  rampant  sable  crowned  gules.    377 
"  Cliuedouer." 

364.  RAUF  DE  SEINMOR.     Ermine  two  chevrons  gules,  a  label  vert.     See  237. 

365.  ROBERT  DE  BARRI.    242. 

366.  NICOLDE  SEINMOR.   Argent  two  chevrons  gules,  a  label  of  France.    See  211. 

367.  ROBERT  BERTRAM.     Or  a  lion  rampant  vert. 

368.  ALAIN  DE  WALDESEFTH  ?  (Waldesesfp,  E.)     Gules  two  chevrons  argent,  a 
label  of  France.    156. 

369.  NICOL  LE  ARCHER.     Sable  a  lion  rampant  or. 

370.  ROBERT  DE  GRENDONE.    IOG. 

371.  GEFFRAI  TURBERVILE.     Sable  three  lions  rampant  or. 

372.  WILLIAM  DE  NEREFORD.    404. 

373.  WILLIAM  DE  MAUTRAVERS.    225. 

374.  ADAM  DE  BRINTONE.    279. 

375.  ROGER  DE  CLIFTONE.    378. 

376.  PHELIP  DE  KIME.     Gules  crusilly  a  chevron  or. 

377.  ADAM  DE  MUNGOMERI.    454. 

378.  THOMAS  DE  BROKEHOLE.     (No  surname,  E.)     Or  crusilly  a  chevron  gules. 
125  "  Richard  de  Holebroc  ?  " 

379.  WALTER  DE  GRATJNCURT.    Sable  seme'e  de  fleurs  de  lis  or.    See  816. 

380.  THOMAS  DE  PIN.    115. 

381.  HUE  BURNELL.    433. 

382.  .     Gules  billeted  or  a  canton  ermine.     See  446  "Geraud  de 
Fanecurt." 

383.  WALTER  DE  GEI.    (No  surname,  E.)   Argent  a  lion  rampant  sable  debruised 
of  a  bend  gules  charged  with  three  fermaux  or.     See  416  "  Walter  de  Gey." 
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384.  ATJNCEL  BASSET.    219. 

385.  PHELIP  BTJRNELL.    Argent  a  lion  rampant  sable  debruised  of  a  bend  gules 
charged  with  three  escallops  or.     See  426. 

386.  RAIANAT  DE  RICHEMTJND.     (No  Christian  name,  E.)      Gules  two  bars 
gemelles,  a  chief  or. 

387.  HENRI  DE  PENEDOKE.     (No  surname,  E.)     Sable  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

388.  ROGER  SPEEGHOSE.    251. 

389.  WILLIAM  DE  SEIN  MARTIN.    Sable  six  lioncels  rampant  or.    See  309. 

390.  ADAM  DE  KOCFELD.    323. 

•  391.  WILLIAM  MURDAC.    Or  fretty  sable. 

392.  STEVENE  LE  WALEIS.     Quarterly  gules  and  argent  a  bend  or. 

393.  H  .  .  .  DACRE.     (No  Christian  name,  E.)     Azure  on  a  cross  argent  five 
escallops  gules.     See  119. 

394.  JOAN  WODEHULLE.    399. 

395.  NICOL  ABLIN.     Or  on  a  cross  sable  five  eagles  displayed  argent.     See  473. 

396.  JOAN  DE  MERC.     Gules  a  lion  rampant  argent,  a  bordure  engrailed  or. 

397.  WILLIAM  SEPHEIE.     (Shephep,  E.)    393  "  Stephewe." 

398.  WILLIAM  WITHER.     Argent  three  crescents  gules. 

399.  RICHARD  DE  LA  RIVERE.    343  "  de  Riveres." 

400.  ROBERT  BOUTEVILAIN.     Argent  a  fes's  between  three  crescents  gules. 
See  239. 

401.  WILLIAM  DE  BISSOPESTONE.    357  "  Bisshopesdonne." 

402.  ROBERT  DE  MEZI.    431  "  R-obert  de  Mesi." 

403.  WILLIAM  DE  RIB.    390. 

404.  PERS  CHALTTNE.    255  "  Piers  de  Chaluns." 

405.  WILLIAM  MAILOTT.     Gules  fretty  or,  a  chief  ermine. 

406.  JOAN  DE  PATESHULLE.    iso. 

407.  HENRI  DE  ROLEIE.     Gules  crusilly  or  a  bend  vair.    207  "  Henri  de  Raley." 

408.  JOAN  DE  HAVERINGGES.    Azure  on  a  fess  argent  three  escallops  gules. 

409.  INGRAM  DE  BAILOLL.    229  "  Ingram  de  Umfravile."    See  220,  same  coat 
with  label,  "  Ingram  Baillol." 

410.  WILLIAM  DE  MORTIMER.    382  "  Henri  de  Mortimer." 

411.  INGRAM  DE  UMFRAUILE.    220  "  Ingram  Bailol." 

412.  GLANVILE  sive  EKONT.     Nihil  omnino  fuit  scriptum.     (Name  omitted,  E.) 
Azure  crusilly  three  crescents  argent. 

413.*  RICHARD  THALEBOTT.    Or  five  bends  gules. 

•  413,  414  are  transposed  in  E.  with  404,  405. 
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414.  NICOL  D'HAUERSHAM.     Azure  crusilly  or,  a  fess  argent. 

415.  WILLIAM  D'ECLINGGES.    315  "  W.  de  Etlingge." 

416.  JOAN  D'HODESTONE.   Gules  fretty  argent.    395  "  Thomas  de  Cerouen." 

417.  SIMON  DE  HEESWELLE.     Sable  three  mullets  or.     (Pierced  gules,  "  Simon 
de  Hersham,"  153.) 

418.  HENRI  DE  RIBESFORD.    419. 

419.  RICHARD  D'ESTONE.      Azure  crusilly  argent  a  bend  or  surmounted  of 
another  gules.     See  150. 

420.  .    318  "  Richard  de  Hautot." 

421.  ADAM  BLARE.  155  "  De  Blare." 

422.  THOMAS    DE    COROWEN.      Argent  fretty   gules.     394   "  Jon    de    Koke- 
salton." 

423.  RAUF  DE  BERNERS.     (Barnes,  E.)    422  "  Johan  de  Berneres." 

424.  ROBERT  DE  LATHTJN.     (De  la  pun,  E.)     Gules  fretty  vair. 

425.  WILLIAM  DE  MORERES.    230. 

426.  JOAN  LE  .  .  .  BRUT.   Gules  a  saltire  or  (PERS  DERING.   Or  a  saltire  sable,  E.) 

427.  WILLIAM  PEILLUN.    206"Pessun." 

428.  DRETT  DEANE.    135  "  Dreu  de  Ane." 

429.  WALTER  DE  HURSTHALE.    355. 

430.  WALTER  DE  INGGULVESTROP.    352.     "  Ion  ?  de  Ingulesthorpe." 

431.  JOAN  HERUN.     Azure  three  herons  statant  argent. 

432.  HAMUND   HANCETT.     (No  surname,  E.)     Gules  three  bends  or,  a  label 
argent.     See  181,  "  Hamo  Hauteyn." 

433.  WILLIAM  LE  BLUNT.     Barry  unde"e  of  six  or  and  sable.     See  290. 

434.  WILLIAM  HERUN.    351. 

435.  Sable  fretty  argent.     "  Sir  John  de  Haverington,"  Roll  N. 

436.  RAUF  BOUZUN.    153. 

437.  SIMON  BASSETT.     Barry  nebulae  of  six  argent  and  sable. 

438.  JOAN  BURDUN.  266  "William  Bordon." 

439.  ROBERT  D'   HEREFORD.      217. 

440.  WILLIAM  DE  REDHAM.    353. 

441.  GODFRAI  DE  BE         .     (No  surname,  E.)    Sable  six  martlets  or.    See  312. 

442.  JAMUS  DE  BIROUNE.    412. 

443.  HENRI  DE  APPELBI.    144. 

444.  LAURENZ  BASSETT.    114. 

445.  ROBERT  DE  Hoo.    105. 

446.  PERS  ACHARD.    435. 
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447.  SIMON  [DE,  E.]  WADDONE.     Sable  a  cross  engrailed  or,  in  dexter  and 
sinister  cantons  an  escallop  argent. 

448.  NICOLL  D'  BApE.     Script'  BASSETT.  (BASSETT  substituted  for  BApE  which 
is  cancelled,  E.)     Barry  unde"e  of  six  argent  and  gules,  a  label  or. 

449.  RATJF  D'  ARRAS.    383. 

450.  JOAN  DE  WALHOPE.    306  "  John  de  Waleis." 

451.  GEFRAI  DE  GRESELEIE.    345. 

452.  .    159  "  Hue  de  Estcote." 

453.  JOAN  DE  ESTONE.     Gules   crusilly  argent  a  lion  rampant  or.     See  270, 
"  John  de  Estone,"  sans  crosslets. 

454.  JOAN  DE  MAMCESTRE.     Vairy  argent  and  sable  a  bend  gules. 

455.  EGBERT  D'  Esc  ALES.     Gules  ten  escallops  argent. 

456.  ROBERT  DE  LA  WARDE.    246. 

457.  WILLIAM  TRASI.    361. 

458.  HELIS  D'  STAUNTONE.     Vairy  argent  and  sable  a  quarter  gules. 

459.  .     Gules  billettee  or,  on  a  bend  argent  three  escallops  vert 
(azure,  E1.)     See  459. 

460.  RATIP  DE  MUNCHENSI.     (The  shield  blank  in  E1.)    Quarterly  sable  and  or, 
E.  but  probably  intended  for  302. 

461.  .     Argent  on  a  bend  between  six  martlets  gules  three  escal- 
lops or. 

462.  HERVE  DE  STANHOWE.     Barry  of  six  or  and  azure  a  bend  ermine. 

463.  JOAN  BIGOD.    133. 

464.  HENRI  DE  SOMERI.    210. 

465.  HENRI  DE  COBBEHAM.    128. 

466.  BAUDWIN  DE  BORDERS.     (No  surname,  E.)    208  "  De  Boulers,"  correctly. 

467.  ROBERT  DE  COBBEHAM.    259. 

468.  JAMUS  DTI  Bois.    190. 

469.  JOAN  LE  FITZ  SIMON.     Gules  three  inescucheons  argent. 

470.  WILLIAM  BAGOD.    247. 

471.  HENRI  PIRPUND.    122. 

472.  WILLIAM  DE  HONDESHACRE.    443. 

473.  ROGER  LOVEDAI.     Barry  dancette'e  of  six  or  and  sable. 

474.  HUE  GOBIUN.    310  "  Gomoit." 

475.  JOAN  D'  ATJBENY.    450  "William  de  A." 

476.  GONSELIN  DE  BADELESMARE.     Argent  a  fess  between  two  bars  gemelles- 
gules. 
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477.  RAUF  DE  WODEBUEH.    453  "  Wodebrire." 

478.  ROBERT  LE  STOTTOT.    314  "  De  Estotot." 

479.  WILLIAM  WODEBURH.     Barry  of  fourteen  argent  and  sable  three  lions 
rampant  gules.     See  272. 

480.  RAUF  DE  BADELESMARE.    458. 

481.  .     .     .     BURHHULLE.     (Burhulle,  E'.)     Paly  of  six  or  and  azure  a  fess 
gules. 

482.  RAUF  DE  HUNTERCOMBE.     Ermine  two  bars  gemelles  gules. 

483.  HENRI  DE  SOLERS.     Paly  of  ten  or  and  azure  a  b6nd  gules. 

484.  HUE  DE  FRENE  (or  Frecie,  E.)     Gules  two  bars  each  per  fesse  indented 
argent  and  azure. 

485.  JOAN  DE  BLAKEBURNE.     Paly  of  six  argent  and  azure  (untinctured,  E1.) 

486.  SIMON  DE  SEGRE.     109  "  Jon  de  Segre." 

487.  SIMON  DE  LA  BERE.     Azure  a  bend  argent  between  two  cotises  and  six 
martlets  or. 

488.  THOMAS  DE  HALUHTONE.    Gules  three  buck's  heads  cabossed  or. 

489.  NICOL  D'  ARCI.     Sable  a  fess  or. 

490.  KOKERELL.     Gules  crusilly  three  cocks  argent. 

491.  WILLIAM  DE  HUGEFORD.    194. 

492.  JOAN  DE  SEINT  HELENS.    335. 

493.  BENET  DE  BLAKENHAM.     Barry  of  six  sable  and  or. 

494.  ROBERT  DE  STANHOWE.    (Ut  opinor  Staundone,  E1.)   Quarterly  ermine 
with  gules  fretty  or. 

495.  WILLIAM  DE  WIUILE.     Argent  two  bars  sable  within  a  bordure  engrailed 
(gules,  E. :  satis  tincture,  E1.) 

496.  ROGER  DE  LETBURNE.    Or  six  lioncels  sable. 

497.  WILLLAM  DE  BoiuiLE.    Argent  three  saltires  gules. 

498.  ROGER  CORBETT.     418  "William." 

499.  PERS  [DE,  E.]  CHAMPAINE.    364  "  Pers  de  Campaine." 

500.  THOMAS  CORBET.    320.     (The  canton  charged  with  three  lions,  E.) 

501.  ROBERT  POURCELL.    367  "  Porcel." 

502.  WALTER  DE  LA  PULLE.    463. 

503.  JOAN  DE  BEZILE.    451  "  Besile." 

504.  REINAUD  DE  PAUELI.     Azure  a  cross  fleury  or. 

505.  NICOL  DE  WUNHALE.    Argent  three  cushions  ?  gules. 

506.  BERNARD  DE  BRUS.    Azure  a  saltire  and  chief  or. 

507.  ALIXANDRE  GIFFARD.    Argent  ten  torteaux. 
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608.  JOAN  DE  HTJDEHOVLLE.    (Hudebovile,  E1.)    Per  pale  or  and  azure  a  saltire 
counterchanged. 

509.  ALAIN  DE  LASSELS.      280  "  Alarms  de  Asseles." 

510.  IMBERT  Gwi.     (Name  omitted,  E.)     iei  "  Imberd  Gu  .  .  ." 

511.  ADAM  DE  KOCFELD.     ne. 

512.  WILLIAM  PEIFEET.    256  "  Paifrere." 

513.  EGBERT  DE  KOCFELD.    Gules  a  fleur  de  lis  or. 

514.  WALTER  LE  HELITJN.    252  "  Walter  de  Helina  ?" 

515.  JOAN  DE  LA  LEE.    Gules  billette'e  argent  a  fess  checquy  or  and  azure. 

516.  TEBATTD  DE  NEITJTLE.    Azure  crusilly  three  garbs  argent  tied  gules. 

517.  MAHETJ  DE  LOVAINE.    461. 

518.  MICHEL  D'OPPESHALL.    475  "  de  Opshale." 

519.  JOAN  DE  GODEMOUNESTONE.     133  "  de  Godemontone." 

520.  JOAN  DE  MONHATJLT.    336. 

521.  OSBERN  GIFFARD.     Ermine  two  bars  gules,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  lion 
passant  guardant  or. 

522.  HUE  DE  HOVILE.    202. 

523.  HENRI  DE  HAMNVILE  ?   .Sable  crusilly  fiche'e  a  bend  or. 

524.  SEER  DE  HUNTINGFELD.    405  "  Sir  de  Howard." 

525.  ROBERT  DE  WITEFELD.  Sable  crusilly  a  bend  fusilly  or.     See  373. 

526.  JOAN  DE  BASKERVILE.    123. 

527.  EONDULF  D'ARDARNE.    248. 

528.  EAUF  D'ARDARNE.    278. 

529.  ROGER  [DE,  E.]  SIRLONDB.    298  "  de  Schirlonde." 

530.  .     Or  a  bend  fusilly  gules. 
631."  WILLIAM  D'ARDERNE.    440. 

532.  JOAN  DE  BRAIBEF.     Gules  a  bend  fusilly  or,  a  label  argent.     See  374. 

533.  EUSTASE  DE  WITENEIE.     Azure  a  cross  checquy  or  and  gules.     See  464, 
same  name ;  but  the  cross  checquy  argent  and  gules. 

534.  HENRI  DE  PINKENI.    311. 

535.  ElCHARD  DE  CORNWAILE.    254. 

536.  TEBATTD  DE  BELHTJSE.    Or  on  a  bend  gules  five  lozenges  vair.     (Quart, 
better  blazoned,  a  bend  lozengy  gules  and  vair.) 

537.  THOMAS  DE  LA  LEIE.    Azure  three  chevrons  argent. 

538.  PERS  DE  LA  MARE.    264. 

539.  WILLIAM  LE  WALEIS.    Argent  a  fess  between  six  martlets  sable. 

•  E.  transposes  thus:  531,  534,  533,  532. 
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540.  152  "  Alexander  Frivile." 

541.  ROBERT  DE  WLLEBY.     304. 

542.  GLLE  DE  FISSEBURNE.    898  "  Fisshman." 

543.  160  "  Will,  de  Faucunberge." 

544.  RAUF  RATELL.     Gules  two  bars  fusilly  argent.     See  305  "  R.  Rocel." 

545.  WILLIAM  D'  MORTIMER.      142. 

546.  THOMAS  LE  FIZ  THOMAS.      414.  "  Le  fiz  Coloin." 

547.  JOAN  DE  PIRITON.      166. 

548.  RICHARD  [DE,  E.]  WITACRE.    Argent  on  a  fess  gules  three  bezants,  in 
chief  two  mullets  of  the  second. 

549.  PEES  BIGOD.    478  "  Pers  Picot." 

550.  JOAN  DE  SAPI.    196  "  Thomas  .  .  ." 

551.  PHILIP  DE  COLEUILE.    227. 

552.  ANDREU  DE  BASKERUILE.    232. 

553.  GEFRAI  DE  WATJNEI.    331  "  Jon  de  Waunci." 

554.  WALTER  DE  LANGELEI.     Argent  a  fess  sable,  in  chief  three  ogresses. 

555.  BAUDWIN  CODERTJGGE.    423  "  B.  Hoderugo." 

556.  WILLIAM  SAMSUN.     Argent  a  fess,  in  chief  two  mullets  sable. 

557.  JOAN  DE  BECK.    392  "  Jon  Beck." 

558.  H     .     .     BASSET.     Barry  unde'e  of  six  argent  and  sable  a  canton  gules. 

559.  WILLIAM  GIFFARD.    417  "  anonymous"  ;  and  see  204. 

560.  WILLIAM  BOURT.    411  "  de  Bourt." 

561.  JOAN  DE  SEINWALERI.    359. 

562.  RATJF  BASSET  (H.  Bassett,  noviter  script'  Rafe,  E1.)      Barry  unde"e  of 
six  argent  and  sable  a  label  gules. 

563.  Ermine  a  cross  patonce  gules. 

564.  WILLIAM  DE  KIRKHAM.    145  "  Nichol  de  Kirham." 

565.  RAUF  DE  HATERINGDENE,  467  "  Raf  de  Hoteringesdene." 

566.  PERT  CROK,  E.     (Pertcrock  ats.  Piers  Croke,  E1.)     Azure  three  crooks  * 
(bird's  heads,  E.)  or. 

567.  ROGER  DE  BROME.     Argent  a  chief  dancette*e  gules. 

568.  JOAN  DE  PICHFORD.     Sable  seme'e  of  quatrefoils  a  cinquefoil  pierced  or. 
See  337,  same  name  and  arms,  but  seme'e  of  crosslets. 

569.  LAURENS  DE  BROC.     Gules  on  a  chief  argent  a  lion  passant  of  the  first. 

570.  WILLIAM  DE  SUNELI.    Azure  fretty  or  a  label  gules. 

•  Robert  Croc  has  three  crooks  on  his  seal  about  this  date. — Laing,  Scottish  Seals',  No.  221, 


formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  JLichard  St.  George.  437 

571.  HUE  LE  BLUNT.     Quarterly  argent  and  gules,  on  a  bend  sable  three  eaglets 
displayed  or. 

572.  WAI/TER  DE  WIGETONE.     Sable  three  mullets:  a  bordure  engrailed  or.  296. 

573.  WALTER  DE  EINEGROUE.     Ermine  a  chief  indented  gules. 

574.  JOAN  DANIELL.     Azure  a  bend  between  six  escallops  or. 

575.  WALTER  DE  MOLECASTRE.     Barry  of  twelve  argent  and  gules,  on  a  bend 
azure  three  escallops  or. 

576.  JOAN  MARTEL.    212  "  Richard  M." 

577.  WILLIAM  LE  SENESCHAL.     Gules  on  a  cross  argent  five  torteaux. 

578.  SIMON  DE  STODHAM.     Barry  of  six  counterchanged  per  pale  or  and  azure, 
surtout  a  chevron  gules. 

579.  JOAN  DE  LA  MARE.     Gules  a  maunch  argent. 

580.  THOMAS  FOLEGAMBE.     Sable  a  bend  between  six  escallops  or. 

581.  JOAN  DE  MUNSEUS.     Gules  a  maunch  or.   265. 

582.  JOAN  DE  DOMARE.     Azure  billette'e  a  crescent  or. 

583.  FRIUILE.     Or  a  cross  patonce  gules  surmounted  of  another  fusilly 
vair  ?     See  146  "  Baudwin  de  F."  and  similar  coat  repeated  ante,  254. 

584.  JOAN  DE  WANTONE.    213. 

585.  ALEXANDER  DE  KENEY.     Quarterly  or  and  gules  a  label  sable  each  pendant 
charged  with  three  bezants. 

586.  WILLIAM  PETCHE.    276. 

587.  JOAN  DE  HOND.     (de  Bond,  E1.)  Gules  billete'e  or,  three  lions  rampant 
argent. 

588.  GILBERT  [DE,  E.]  SENT  AUBIN.     Or  on  a  cross  sable  five  plates.     See  325. 

589.  WILLIAM  MAULARE.    (Maulure,  E1.)   Or  a  demi-lion  tail  forked  gules. 

590.  ROGER  DE  I/>KINTONE.     Argent  a  chief  azure  a  label  gules. 

591.  JOAN  DE  WINTRESHULLE.     Or  two  bars  gules  a  label  sable. 

592.  HARINGTON.     (Harrington  novit'  scrip ta  sed  credo  potius  Vernon, 
E'.)     Argent  fretty  sable. 

593.  THOMAS  DE  MARINES.    468. 

594.  WILLIAM  DE  CRESSI.     Argent  a  lion  rampant  tail  forked  sable. 

595.  SIMON  DE  CROMBE.     Argent  a  chevron  gules,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  three 
escallops  of  the  first.     (  167  ;  but  the  field  ermine  and  escallops  or.) 

596.  UOBERT  MALET.     Argent  three  fermaux  sable. 

597.  WALTER  DE  BROMTONE.    37;). 

598.  JOAN  D'  OFFORD.     Azure  on  a  cross  engrailed  or  five  escallops  gules. 

599.  JOAN  DE  BROMTONE.    380. 
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000.  JAMIS  DE  SOTTONE  LE  FIZ.     103  " de  Suton." 

601.  BRIAN  DE  BROMTONE.     (Bau  de  Broton,  E.)     Or  two  lions  passant  gules, 
on  a  bend  sable  three  escallops  argent.      381    "Baud*  de  Bruton;"    but   the 
escallops  or. 

602.  RICHARD  FUKERAM.     Or  a  bend  of  fusils  azure. 

603.  WALTER  DE  PEDWERDINE.     388  "  William  de  Pedwordine." 

604.  HUNTERCUMBE.     Ermine  two  bars  gemelles  sable. 

605.  THOMAS  DE  CHARNELES.     Gules  two  chevrons,  a  bordure  or. 

606.  RICHARD  LE  BRUT.     Checquy  argent  and  sable  a  bend  gules. 

607.  AUERAI  DE  SOLENI.    469. 

608.  JOHN  DE  LOUETOT.     171. 

609.  HAMUND  PETCHE.     Argent  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  gules. 

610.  HUE  WAKE.     107.     (Drawn  as  a  trellis  cloue  d'or  in  E1.  fretty  in  E.) 

611.  PHILIP  DE  CERNE.     Per  fess  argent  and  gules  a  lion  rampant,  a  bordure 
counterchanged. 

612.  BAUDWIN  DE   MAR:'   sive   MANERS,    (Maners,  E1.)     Argent  a   saltire 
engrailed  sable. 

613.  RAUFE  D'OBEHALL.    Or  a  fess  gules. 

614.  RICHARD  DE  BAIGGINGEDENE.    Or  a  pile  sable  charged  with  three  and 
between  six  mullets  all  counterchanged. 

615.  ROBERT  TRUSSEBUT.     486. 

616.  NICOL  DE  GAMMAGE.    Argent  a  chief  azure,  a  bend  of  fusils  gules,  surtout 
a  label  or.     See  300  "  Adam  de  Gammage,"  and  421  "  Pain  de  G." 

617.  HUE  D'ODDINGESELES.     485. 

618.  HENRI  D'HEREFORD.     Gules  three  eagles  displayed  argent,  a  label  azure. 

619.  PAIN  DE  GAMMAGE.     421. 

620.  HENRI  D'EUERE.     Quarterly  or  and  gules,  on  a  bend  sable  three  escallops 
argent.     369  same  coat  sans  escallops. 

621.  JOAN  D'OKINTON.     Or  three  cinquefoils  pierced  (roses,  E.)  gules.  See  484. 

622.  JOAN  LE  FIZ  MARMADUC.     408. 

623.  ROBERT  DE  STEPELTONE.     Azure  a  lion  rampant  tail  forked  or. 

624.  ADAM  DE  CRETINGGES.     154. 

625.  JOAN  DE  BOUN  ;  JOAN  DE  BRACEBRUGE.    Or  a  cross  azure. 

626.  ADAM  DE  EVERINGHAM.     Gules  a  lion  vair  crowned  or.     (Sans  crown, 
"  Adam  de  Bevergham."  307.) 

627.  OLIVER  TODENHAM.     Barry  lozengy  of  six  argent  and  azure. 

•  ?  Moun  or  Moin. 


formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  St.  George.  439 

628.  RICHARD  [DE  E.J  WIRES.     Azure  a  lion  rampant  checquy  argent  and 
gules.     See  480. 

629.  PHILIP  D'  ATTBENI.    Gules  five  fusils  in  fess  argent,  in  chief  three  martlets 
or. 

630.  RAUF  DE  KIRKETONE.     Argent  three  eagles  displayed  sahle. 

631.  RAUF  D'AUBENI.     Gules  five  fusils  in  fess  argent,  in  chief  three  escal- 
lops or. 

632.  RICHARD  [DE  E.]  FRIVTLE.     333. 

633.  WILLIAM  D'AUBENI.    Gules  five  fusils  in  fess  argent,  surtout  a  bend  azure. 
*  634.  RICHARD  DE  CROUPES.     Argent  six  lozenges  gules,  a  label  azure  (sans 

label,  482.) 

635.  JOHN  LE  MARESCHALE.     Gules  a  bend  of  fusils  or. 

636.  WILLIAM  D'AUTREUE,  E1.     (Antreue,  E.)     407  "  Ancrene." 

637.  WILLIAM  DE  EILESFORD.     218. 

638.  WILLIAM  LE  VAUESSUR.     Argent  a  fess  dancette"e  azure,  a  label  gules. 

639.  WILLIAM  DE  Ros.     Gules  three  water-bougets  ermine. 

640.  THOMAS  LOTEREL.     Azure  a  bend  between  six  martlets  argent. 

641.  ROBERT  DE  Ros.     Gules  three  water-bougets  argent,  a  label  azure. 

642.  ERNAUD  DE  MUNTENI.     Azure  a  bend  between  six  martlets  or,  a  label 
gules. 

643.  ROGER  [HENREI,  E1.]  DE  BRUILI.  Ermine  on  a  bend  gules  three  chevrons  or. 

644.  HUE  PEVEREL.     Azure  three  garbs  argent  tied  gules,  a  chief  or. 

645.  JOAN  TUDENHAM.     Barry  lozengy  of  six  argent  and  gules. 

646.  RICHARD  SEIN  JOAN.     Ermine  on  a  chief  gules  two  mullets  or. 

647.  WILLIAM  DE  CAMVILE.     Azure  three  lions  passant  argent,  a  label  gules. 

648.  NICOL  D'ODDINGESELES.     Argent  on  a  fess  gules  three  escallops  or,  in 
chief  two  mullets  of  the  second. 

649.  THOMAS  DE  CAMVILE.    470  "  Geftrai  de  C."    But  see  173  same  coat,  supra. 

650.  JOAN  GIFFARD  DE  BEF.     (Bet,  E.)     Gules  three  lions  passant  argent,  a 
label  azure. 

651.  RAUF  DE  BAKEPUZ.     Azure  crusilly  a  chevron  or.     See  346. 

652.  RICHARD  TALEBOT.     Or  five  bendlets  gules,  as  413  supra. 

653.  RICHARD  FILEL.     Sable  three  covered  cups  or. 

654.  HOWEL  AP  RES.     Gules  a  chevron  between  three  spur-rowels  argent. 

655.  JOAN  DE  CLINTONE.    Argent  on  a  chief  azure  two  mullets  or. 

656.  ROBERT  DE  STAFFORD.    420. 

657.  WILLIAM  DE  DERNEFORD.    413. 

3L2 
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658.  JOAN  [DE,  E.]  ROSELES.    Argent  ten  roses  gules  (seeded  or,  E.). 

659.  GILE  D'ARGENTEINE.     Gules  three  covered  cups  argent. 

660.  RICHARD  D'HAVERINGES.    Argent  a  lion  rampant  tail  forked  gules. 

661.  WALTER  D'  EVERLEIE.    368. 

662.  NICOL  MALEMEINS.    143. 

663.  NICHOLAS  DE  CHARNELES.     Azure  a  cross  engrailed  or. 

664.  JOAN  L'ESTRUNN  ?    284  "anon." 

665.  TEBATJD  LE  BOTELER.     Or  a  chief  indented  azure. 

666.  AUNCEL  DE  GISE.     Lozengy  gules  and  vair  a  canton  or. 

667.  JOAN  DE  LOWBROKE.    (Lodbroke,  E.)     Azure  a  chevron  ermine. 

668.  BOGES  [BOGONIS,  E.]  DE  KNOUILE.    Gules  six  spur-rowels  or,  a  label  azure. 
275  "Conovile." 

669.  ROGER  DE  BTJRHHULLE.    Paly  of  ten  argent  and  sable  a  bend  gules. 

670.  JOAN  LE  LATIMER.     Gules  a  cross  patonce  or,  a  label  azure. 

671.  HENREI  HUBAND.     (No  Christian  name,  E.)     Sable  three  fleurs  de  lis 
argent. 

672.  HENRI  LE  STTJRMIN,  scriptus  le  Mervin  sed  dubio.     (Le  Merville,  E.) 
Argent  three  demi-lions  gules. 

673.  RATTF  MTISART.    350. 

• 

674.  GlLEBERT  DE  KNOVILE.      127- 

675.  ROGER  DE  WELONDE.    Azure  a  lion  rampant  argent  debruised  of  a  bendlet 
gules. 

676.  JOAN  MATTLEVERER.    245  "  William  Maleverer." 

677.  RICHARD  DE  LA  ROKELE.     Iiozengy  argent  and  gules  a  bend  azure. 
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NAMES  OCCUKKING  IN  ROLLS  C,  F,  AND  E. 


Plain  numerals  refer  to  the  corresponding  numbers  in  Roll  E  (St.  George's  Roll),  pp.  46  to  68. 
Numerals  with  the  letter  f  added  refer  to  Roll  F  (Roll  of  Society  of  Antiquaries),  pp.  27  to  45. 
Numerals  in  crotchets  [  ]  refer  to  Roll  C  (Roll  of  the  13th  century),  pp.  8  to  15. 
Where  reference  is  made  to  E  and  F  the  blazon  will  be  found  in  F,  but  repeated  in  E  if  variation  exist. 


Abernun,  Joan  de,  335 

Abetot  (Abtott),  Geffrai  de,  170  f 

Geffrai  de  (another),  297,  295  f 

Ablin,  Nicol,  395 
Abrenes,  Le  Countee  de,  [25] 
Achard,  Piers,  496,  435  f 
Acre  (Dacre),  Rondulf  de,  119  f 

H.,  393 

Agillun,  Rob.  de,  182 

Akennion  (Dakeny  ?),  Joan,  456  f 

Albemarle,  Le  Counte  de,  29,    IS  f,  [50] 

Alemande,  Will,  le,  351,  233  f. 

Alissander,  Counte,  7  f 

Almaine,  L'Empereur  de,  [1] 

Le  Roy  de,  [3] 

Aluerne,  Le  Counte  d',  [34] 

Aluton,  tee  Haluhtone. 

Amauri,  Rob.  de,  462  f 

Ancrene  (Antreue),  Will,  de,  636,  407 1 

Ane,  Dreu  de,  428, 135  f 

Anegos,  Counte  de,  33,  19  f 

Angevyn  (Angenia),  Robert,  [154] 

Angleterre,  Le  Roy  de,  1,  [4] 

Anstre,  Will,  de,  332  f 

Ap  GriHd.  Ap  Res,  see  Grifld,  Res. 

Appelby,  Henry  de,  443,  144  f 

Aragon.  Le  Roy  de,  [7] 

Archdekin,  Tho.  le,  161 ;  and  tee  Erse- 

dekene 

Archevesque,  Hugh  le,  [169] 
Archer,  Nicol  le,  369 
Arci,  Normen  de,  232,  78  f 

Nicol  de,  489 

Ardarne,  Randulf  d',  527  ,248  f 

(Arderne)  Ralf  de,  528,  278  f 

Arderne,  Will,  de,  531,  440  f 

Argentine,  Giles  de,  659 

Arondel,  Count  de,  13,  24  f 

Arras,  Rauf  de,  449, 383  f 

Asseles  (Lassels),  Alan  de,  509,  280  f 

Asseles  (Atholl),  Count  de  8,  22  f,  [52] 

Ateshale,  see  Tateshale. 

Aubeny,  Joan  (Will.)  de,475,  450  f 

Will,  (another),  633 


Aubeny,  Philip  de,  629 

Raufd',  136,  66  f 

Raufd'  (another),  631 

Aucher,  Henri,  179,  329  f 
Aueneburi,  Osbern  de,  287  f 
Audeley,  James  (William)  de,  105,  95  f 
Austrech,  Le  Duk  de  [74] 

Uadelesmare,  Gonselin  de,  476 

Rauf  de,  480,  458  f 

Bagod,  Will.  470,  247  f 
Baliol,  Alexander  (de),  81,  43  f 
— —  Alexander    de    (another),     142, 
54  f 

Eustache  de,  [115] 

Ingram  (de),  409,  220  f 

Will.  de.  207 

Will,  de  (another  1),  148 f 

Baiggingdene,  Richard  de,  614 
Bakepuz,  Rauf  de.  651 

John  de,  295,  346  f 

Balun,  Walter  de,  170 
Barantm,  Will,  (de)  321,  274  f 
Bardulf,  Will.  223,  [111] 

Thomas,  [110] 

Barnam,  Henry  de,  [90] 
Barre.  Le  Contee  de,  [29] 
Barras,  Sr  de,  6  f 
Barri.  Robert  (de),  365,  242  f 
Baskervile,  Andrue  ?  552,  232  f 

John  de  526,  123  f 

Walter  de,  48 

Basseger,  Rob.  de  [176] 
Basset,  Auncel,  384,  219  f 

H.,  558 

Laureni.  444.  114f 

Nicoll  de,  448 

Phelip,  43,  69  f 

Rauf,  119 

Rauf  (another),  121,  97  f 

Rauf  (another),  [131] 

Rauf  (another),  662 

Rauf  (another),  294  f 

Bassett,  Simon,  437 


Batsingborn,  Bauduin  de,  136  f 

Warm  (Edmund)  de,  82,  62  f, 

[109] 

Bathe,  Nicoll  de,  448 
Baucoy,  le  Labyn,  Hugo  de,  [172] 
Bauesar,  Walter  de,  268  f 
Baveire,  Le  Duk  de,  [75] 
Baunsteraein,  Henry  de,  (179] 
Be  .  .  . ,  Godfrai  de,  441 
Beauchamp    (Belcbamp),     Counte    de, 
William  (allot  Walter)  de,  45,  11  f 

Geffrey  de,  [139| 

James  de,  284,  222  f 

. . .  de,  (Joan  de),  64, 175  f 

Joan  de  (another),  274,  234  f 

Joan  de  (de  Bedford),  (Walter 

Belecharap),  368.  [117] 

Walter  de  (anotlier),  272,  224  f 

Beck,  Joan  (de),  557,  892  f 
Beleigne,  Le  Countee  Dammartin  de,  [  71  ] 
Belhuse,  Tebaud  de,  536 
Bere,  Simon  de  la,  487 
Berkelaie  (lierkleie,  Berkeley)  Gile  de, 
257,  387  f 

Thomas  de,  21 2 

Thomas  de  \another),  341  f 

Berners,  Rauf  (Joan)  dc,  423,  422  f 

John  de  (another),  [119] 

Bertram,  Gauter.  [180] 

Robert,  367 

Roger,  123,  88  f 

Besile  (Bezile),  Joan  de,  503,  451  f 
Bevergham,  tee  Ereringham 
Beumund,  Godfrey  de,  441,  312  f 

Will,  de,  134f 

Biblesworthin  aliat  Rakelword,   Walter 

de,  265,  203  f 
Bigod,  Hugh,  [130] 
John,  463,  133 f 

Raf,  301, 182  f,  (and  M«  Picot) 

Bilebatia  de  Try,  Signeur  de,  69 
Birmingham,  Walter  (Will.)   de,   14S, 

163  f 
Biroune,  James  de,  442,  412  f 
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Bisthopeedonne    (Biwopestone),     Will. 

(de),  401,  357  f 
Itlakeburne,  Jou>  de,  485 
Blakelig,  Beges  de,  340  f 
Blakcnham,  Benet  de.  493 
Blare,  Adam  (de),  421.  155  f 
Blois,  Le  Contee  de,  8  f,  [24] 
Blothow  ?  27 
Blunt,  William  le,  433,  290  f 

Hue  le,  571 

Bluett,  Will.,  308 

Blundell,  Rob.,  331, 157  f 

Boeme,  Le  Roy  de,  [10] 

Bou,  Krnaud  de,  154,  85  f,  [122] 

James  dn,  468,  190  f 

Nicol  du,  238 

Rich,  de  (du).  213.  386  f 

Bologne,  Le  Contee  de,  [45] 
Boivile,  Will,  de,  497 

Boyrile.  Will.  (,in,,ther),  [140] 
Bond  alias  Bond,  Joan  de,  687 
Bordon,  Will.  (Burdon,  Joan).  438,  266  f 
Holder,  Rauf  le,  162 

Rauf  le  (another),  479  f 

Tebaud  le,  665 

Will,  le,  195  f 

Boterel,  Thomas,  346,  137  f 
Botereus.  Renaud  de,  354, 121  f 
Boulers,  Baudwin  de.  466,  208  f 
Bouile,  Herb,  de,  155 

Boun,  Fraunc  de,  76 

Gilbert  de,  127 

Henri  de,  116 

Joan  de,  130 

Joan  de  (another),  625 

Bourt,  Will,  de,  560,  411  f 
Boutvilain,  Rob.  400,  239  f 
Bouzun,  Raf.  436,  158  f 
Boyticourt,  Barth.  de,  298,  396  f 
Bracebruge,  Joan  de,  625 
Braci,  Robert  de,  336 

Will,  de,  326,  273  f 

Bradeley,  Rog.  de,  320 

Braibef,  Joan  de,  532 

Bramtone,  Brian  de,  176,  86  f 

Breban,  le  Duk  de,  [73] 

Bretaigne,  Le  Contee  de,  [23] 

Bretone,  (le  Brutin),  Rob.  de,  302,  200  f 

Breuse,  Will,  de,  30.  57  f 

Brewase  (Brus),  Joan   de,  (Breus,  W.,) 

337,  406  f,  [141] 

Brewase  (Breus),  Will,  de,  58, 187  f 
Breynin,  Guiliam  de,  [81] 
Brian,  Gui  de.  171 
Brienson,  Barth.  de,  301  f 
Brintone,  Adam  de,  374,  279  f 
Brius,  Robert,  180 
Broc,  Laurens  de,  569 
Brokehole,  Tho.  de,  378,  125  f 
Brome,  Roger  de,  567 
Brumton,  Baudwin  de,  381  f 
Bromtone,  Brian  (Baudwin  ?)  de,  601 

(Brumton),  Joan  de,  599,  380  f 

(Brumton),  Walter  de,  597, 379  f 

Brontone,  Piers  de,  201  t 
Bruges?  Hoe  de,  342 
liru.li.  Roger  (Henri),  643 
Brus,  Bernard  de,  606 

Richard  de,  91,  82  f 

Kob.  de,  93 

Brut,  Rich,  le,  606 
Brutun,  Joan  le  (de),  100 


Brutun,  Rob.  le,  302 

Burc  (Burch),  Will,  de,  355,  447  f 

Burdon,  Joan,  (Bordon,  Will.)  438,  266  f 

Burg,  Walter  de,  [164J 

Burgh,  Joan  de,  [144] 

Burgoine,  Le  Uuk  de,  [72] 

Burhbulle,  481 

Roger  de,  669 

Burnell,  Hue,  331,  433  f 

Phelip,  385,  426  f 

Buterley,  442  f 

Roger  (Steven)  de,  310,  439  f 

Caile,  Adam  de,  356 

Cayle  (Capel  ?),  Walter  de,  227,  415  f 

Uaniois  Raffe  de    (  . .  Camais  R?  Camois), 

73,  41  f,  [120] 
Camvile  (Caumvile),  Geffrai  de,  173,470  f 

Thorn,  de,  649 

Will,  de,  647 

Cantelou,  George  de,  246,  60 f 
Capel,  Walter  de,  227 
Cerne,  Philip  de,  611 
Cerouen,  Thomas  de,  395  f 
Chalun,  Le  Countec  de,  [55] 
Chalune  (de  Chaluns),  Pen,  404,  255  f 
Chambernoun,  Henri  de,  160 
Chainpanie,  Le  Countee  de,  [40] 
Champaine,  Pen  (de),  499,  364  f 

Rob.  de,  106f 

Charneles,  Nicol  de,  663 

Thomas  de.  605 

Chaundux,  Rob.  de.  192 

Chaunseus,  (Chanseus,  Chaseos),  Emeri 

de,  269,  235  f 

Joan  de,  282,  249  f 

Thomas  de,  282,  249  f 

Chavegn,  William  de,  [177] 
Chavinie,  or  Chaveney,  Sr  de,  3  f 
Chaura,  Herevie  de,  455  f 

Pain  de,  44  f 

Paterie  de,  87,  263  f 

Chaworth?90 

Cheney,  Rob.  de,  195,  289  f 

Chester,  Count*  de,  16,  [54] 

Cheveronse,  Henry  de,  [150] 

Chraicbeth  ?,  John  de,  374  f 

Clare,  Thomas  dc,  37,  71  f,  [85] 

Cliffe  de  Alt-main  (Clere),  Count  de,  4  f, 

[58] 
Clifford,  Joan  de,  235 

Reinaud  (Walter)  de,  231, 293  f 

....  de,  Roger  de,  Robert  de, 

28,  67  f,  [147J 

Roger  de,  le  fitz,  1 47,  74  f 

Cliftone,  Roger  de,  375,  378  f 
Clintone,  Hue,  allot  Yve  de,  169 

Joan  de,  124 

i  Joan  de  (another),  655 

Clivedone  (Cliuedouer),  Renaud  de,  3(53, 

377  f 
Cobbeham,  Henri  de,  465,  128  f 

Robert  de,  467,  259  f 

Codemgge    (Hoderugo),  Baudwin,  555, 

423  f 

Cokefeld  (Kocfeld)   Adam  de,  390,  323  f 
Cokfelt  (Kocfeld)  .Adam  de,  511,  116  f 

Rob.  de,  613 

Coksey  (Kokeaey),  Walt,  de,  324,  277  f 
Coleuile,  Philip  de  551,  227  f 

Walter  de  101.  63  f 

Will,  de  305,  221  f 


Colestein,  Le  Countee  de  [67] 
Coleworth,  Rich,  de,  113 
Columbers,  Maheu  de.  83,  36  f 
Comin,  (John)  (de),  172,  91  f,  [84] 
Comyn,  200 
Conuvile,  tee  Knovile. 
Constantinople,  L'Empereur  de  [2]  . 
Corbet,  Piers,  74,  56  f 

Roger  (William),  498,  418  f 

Thomas,  500,  320  f 


Cornwaile,  Counte  de,  14, 12  f,  [99] 

Richard  de  535,  254  f 

C'orowen,  Thomas  de,  422 
Cotun,  Raf  de,  313  f 
Couc-y,  Rob.  de  262 

Thomas  de  [175] 

Couderai  (Covdray),  Piere  de,  303, 319  f 

Crepin,  Will.  [148] 

Creppingges,  Ric.  de  251 

Crcsignes,  Rob.  de  [171] 

Cressi,  Will,  de,  594 

Cretingges,  Adam  de,  624,  154  f 

Creuecuer,  Rob.  de,  262,  410  f 

Creye,  Simon  de,  107 

Criell  alias  Cryoll,  Bertram  de,  270 

Crok,  Pers,  666 

C'rombe,  Simon  (de),  595,  167f 

Cromwell,  Simon  de.  108 

Croupes,  Rich,  de,  634,  482  f 

Curtenei,  Hue  de,  111 

Cypre,  Le  Roy  de  [13] 

Dabeni,  Joan,  120 

D'Abernon,  tee  Abernun. 

Dacre,  tet  de  Acre. 

Dakeny,  Joan,  120,  456  f 

Dammartin,  Le  Countee  de,  de  Beleigne, 

[71] 

Daniell,  John,  574 
Darcy,  tee  Aroi. 
D'Aubeni,  tee  Aubeny. 
Deane,  Dreu,  428,  135 f 
Deincurt,  Deyncourt,  tee  Eyncurt. 
Hi-  la  litre,  Simon,  487 
I  !.•  la  Hay,  Joan,  216 

Kaffe,  [182] 

De  la  Lee,  Joan,  515 
De  la  I.eie,  Thorn.  537 
De  la  Linde,  John,  214 
De  la  Mare,  John,  579 

Piers,  538, 264  f 

De  la  Murp,  Barth.,  279,  206  f 

Rich.  [114] 

De  la  Pulle,  Walter,  502,  463  f 

De  la   Rivere  (de  Riveres),  Rich.   399, 

343  f 

De  la  Rokele,  Rich.  677 
De  la  Souche  (Zouche).  Alain  [133] 

Alain    (another),  (Roger),  344, 

236  f 

Jun,  338 

Roger  (another),  79,  42  f 

Will.,  175 

De  la  thun,  Rob.  424 

De  la  Warde,  Rob.  456,  246  f 

De  la  Warre,  Joan,  164 

Denacurt,  Hue,  Hi  ; 

Denemark,  Le  Roy  de,  [15] 

Dering,  Peru,  426 

Derneford,  Will,  (de),  277,  260  f 

Will,  de  (another),  319,  258  f 

Will,  de  (antAer),  667,  413  f 
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Despenaer,  Hue  le,  196 
Dinaunt,  Geffr.  de,  131 
Dinaweabran,  Sr  de,  140  f 
Domare,  Joan  de,  582 
Doniton  or  Dointon,  Joan  de,  243,  465  f 
Dureuassal   or  Durevaspal,   John,   249, 
165  f 

Echingham,  W.  de,  112f 
Ectingges  (EUingge),  Will,  de,  415, 315  f 
Kileford  (Eilesford),  Will,  de,  637,  218  f 
Eincurt  (Eincourt,  Eyncourt),  (Joan)  de, 
167,  185 f 

Raaf  de,  268,  214  f 

Kingroue,  Walt,  de,  573 
Ekont,  412 

Elmerugge,  Adam  de,  353,  269  f 
Erdera  de,  291  f 
Ermeny,  Le  Roy  de,  [14] 
Ernford,  tee  Derneford 
Ereedekene,  Geff.  le,  357,  253  f 
Ertingdene,  Barthol.  de,  88 
Escales,  Robert  de,  455 
Escoce,  Le  Roy  de,  3,  [11] 
Espaigne,  Le  Roy  d',  [6] 
Estcote,  Hue  de,  452,  159f 
Estengreue,  Joan  de,  184 
Estherdingtone,  see  Kerdestone 
Estleie,  Andr.  de,  289 
Estoke(s)  (Stoke),  Henri  de,  199  f 

Will,  de,  349,  400  f 

Estone,  Joan  de,  453,  270  f 

Rich,  de,  419,  150  f 

Estotevile,  Wauter,  [97] 

Estotot  (Stottot),  Rob.  de  (le),  478,  314  f 

Estraunge,  see  Strange 

Estrum,  tee  Sturmin 

Eu,  Le  Contee  d',  [27] 

Euer,  Henri  de,  62u,  369  f 

Euereus  (Evereux),  Walter  de,  334,  480 

. Will,  de,  57,  80  f 

Euerlei.  Walter  de,  661,  368  f 
Everingbam    (Bevergham),    Adam    de, 

626,  307  f 
Ey vile,  John  de,  39,  70  f 

Fanecurt,  Gerard  de,  259,  446  f 
Fauconberge,  Gualtier  de,  [129] 
Faucunberge,  Walter  de  (another),  159 

Will,  de,  543,  160  f 

Ferrers,  Count  de,  17,  20  f 

Will,  de,  70,  37  f 

Ffoliot  (Rich.),  59,  55  f 
Foliott,  Saunsum?  218 
Filell,  John,  345,  401  f 

Richard,  663 

Finseburne  (Fiwhman),  Gile  de  (le),  542, 

398  f 

Fitz  Alain,  Brian  le,  190 
Kit/.  Barnard,  Rauf  le,  347 
Fitz  Barnard  ?  Rauf  le,  347  :' 
KitzColoin,  le,  414  f 
Filz  Gerald,  Morice  le,  [166] 
Kitz  Henry,  Hue  le,  96 

Joan  le,  214 

Fitz  Hostes,  Hue  le,  134 

Kitz  John,  John  (Rich.)  le,  80,  65  f,  [80] 

Kitz  Maheu,  Philip  le,  807.  839  f 

Kit/  Mannaduc,  Joan  le,  622,  408  f 

Kit/.  Nicholl,  Rich.  [96] 

Fitz  Piere,  Renaud  le,  47 

FiU  Raf,  Will,  le,  321  f 


Kitz  Roger,  Rauf  le,  343 

Robert  le,  49,  94  f 

Fitz  Simon,  Joan  le,  469 

Simon  le,  224 

Fitz  Thomas,  Thomas  le,  546,  414  f 
Fitz  Warine,  Fuke  le,  6»,  34  f 

Philip  le,  [156] 

Will,  le,  253,  429  f 

Fitz  Water,  Rob.  le,  51 
Fitz  William,  Rauf  le,  313 
Fitz  Will.,  Joan  le,  198  f 
Flandres,  Le  Contee  de,  [28] 
Folegambe,  Thomas,  580 
Forest,  Le  Counte  de,  [35] 
France,  Le  Roy  de,  [5] 
Frecie :-  Hue  de,  484 
Prune  ?  Hue  de,  484 
Frere,  Alun,  141  f 
Frivile,  Alexander,  540,  152  f 

Baudwin  de,  254,  146  f 

Baudwin  de  (another),  [152] 

de,  583 

Richard  (de),  632,  333  f 

Friburc,  Le  Countee  de,  [63] 
Fukeram,  Richard,  602 
Furnivall,  Gerard  (Walter)  de,  210,  [93] 
Thomas,  208 

Gacelin  (Gasselin)  Edm.  325,  317  f 
Gammagc,  Adam  de,  300 1 

Nicol  de,  616 

Pain  de,  619,  421  f 

Gaunt,  Geoffry  de,  [125] 
Gaytone,  Joan  de,  283  f 
Gei  (Gey),  Walter  de,  383,  416  f 
Genevile,  Geflrai  de,  42,  81  f,  [146] 
Giflard,  Alexandra,  507 

Joan,  25,  29  f,  [145] 

de  Bef,  Joan,  650 

Osbern,  521 

Robert  (de),  315, 169  f 

William,  559,  204  f,  417  f 

Gise,  Auncel  de,  666,  223  f 
Gistell,  Gualtier  de,  [92] 
Glanvill,  412 

Gloucestre,  Count  de,  11, 10  f 
Gobiun,  Hue,  474,  310  f 
Godemounestone   (Godemontone),   Joan 

de,  519, 138  f 

Gomon,  Gomoit,  see  Gobiun 
Gorges,  Rauf  de,  102,  184  f 
Gorney,  Ancell  de,  132 
Gouuis  (Gonua),  Brian  de,  106 
Graboni?  Will.,  358  f 
Grate  (Grete),  Pers  de.  205,  366  f 
Grauncurt   (Graicurt),    Walt,   de,   379, 

316f 

Graunson,  Hoste  de  (Sr  de),  118,  434  f 
Grauntpri,  Le  Countee,  [33] 
Greleie,  Robert  de,  53 
Grendone,  Rob.  de,  370, 106  f 
Greseleie,  Gem-,  de,  451,  345  f 
Grestoc,  Le  Baron  de,  133 
Grevile,  Rich,  de,  424  f 
Grey,  Joan  de,  191,  183  f 
—  Joan  de  (another),  140 
^—^—  Adam  de,  72 
— — •  Renaud,  de,  46 

Robert  de  (le),  285,  281  f 

Grind,  Llcwellin  ap,  7,  [21] 


•  Owen  up,  139  f 

•  David  ap,  26 


Grifid,  leran  ap,  33  f 
Guerd,  Le  Countee  de,  [44] 
Guisnes,  Le  Contee  de,  [37] 
Gurdun,  Adam,  280,  384  f 
Gurney,  Jehan  de,  [94] 
Gwi  (Gui),  Imberd,  610,  161  f 

Habervile,  Henri,  348  f 

Hakerus,  John  de,  346  f 

Haket,  Henri,  126  f 

Haluhtone  (Alutone),  Thorn,  de,  488 

H.  de,  261  f 

Hamnvile  :-  Henri  de,  523 

Hancett,  Hamund,  432 

Hansard,  William,  [82] 

Hannsard,   Giles  (Hasal,  Gilbert),  148, 

96  f 
Harcourt,  Johan  de  [168] 

Will.,  63,  61  f 

Harington,  592 

Hasteng,  Humfrai,  201,  231  f 

Hastings,  Joan  de  (Hasteni;,  Henri  de), 

128,  77  f 
Hateringdene  or  Hoteringesdene,  Rauf. 

de,  565,  467  f 
Haveringges,  Joan  de,  408 

Rich,  de,  660 

Haversham,  Nicol  de,  414 
Hauteyn,  Hamo,  181  f 
Hautot,  Rich,  de,  420,  318  f 
Hay,  de  la,  tee  De  la  Hay 
Heggios  ?  Hue  de,  342 
Heliun,  Walter  le  (de),  514,  252  f 
Henaud,  Le  Countee  de  [38] 
Hercy,  Henri  de,  193 
Herdintone,  Henri  de,  338  f 
Hereford,  Counte  de,  4,  14  f,  [98] 

Henri  de,  618 

Rob.  de,  439,  217  f 

de.  308  f 

Herondi,  Jon  de,  389  f 

Hersham  or  Herswelle,  Simon  de,  417, 

153  f. 

1 1. Mi. II.  .IT.an,  431 

Will.,  434,  351  f 

Herunvile,  Joan  de,  354  f 
Hese,  Henri,  44  If 

,  356f 

Hese,  Henri  (Hussey,  Hugh  le :  Hewse). 

222,  178  f,  [158] 
Heselington,  Rich,  de,  [165] 
Hiltone,  Rob.  de,  293,  472  f 
Hodenet,  Edgar  de,  278,  129  f 
Hoderugo,  It'.,  423  f 
Hodestone,  Joan  de,  416 
Hoggeshawe,  199 
Holebroc  or  Brokehole,  Tho.  de,    378. 

125  f 

Hond  aliai  Bond,  Joan  de,  587 
Hondeshacre,  Will,  de,  472,  443  f 
11,..,,  Rob.  de,  445,  105  f 
Hop(e)tone,  Walt,  de,  276,  257  f 
Horcie?  Hen.  del,  193 
Hospital!,  Leauntient  del,  [20] 
Holer,  Thomas,  288  f 
Hoteringesdene,  Raf  de,  565,  467  f 
Hovel,  Robert,  78,  69  f 
Hovile,  Hue  de,  622,  202  f 
Houn,  Hereui  de,  244  f 
Howard,  s-  de,  405  f 
Huband,  Henrei,  671 
Uudebovile  or  Hudehovile,  Joan  de,  5u< 
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Hugeford,  Wm.  de,  491,  194  f 
Hulle,  Joan  de,  317,  240  f 
Hungrejr,  Le  Roy  de,  [12] 
Huntercombe,  Raufde,  482 
Huntercumbe,  604 
Huntingfeld,  Seer  de,  524 

W.  de,  95 

Hursthale,   William   (Walter  de),  429, 
355  f 

Iberle,  178f 

Icstunie  ?  Adam  de,  46  f 

Inguletthorpe,  Walter  de,  430, 352  f 

Ion  ?  de,  430,  352  f 

Innpere?  Will.,  24 If 
Joeny,  Le  County  de,  [42] 
Joir  ?  Fnco  de,  52  f 

Kekytemore,  Piera  de,  168f 

Keney,  Alexander  de.  585 

Kenette,  Pers  de,  101  f 

Kpnnion,  Joan  a,  456  f 

Kent,  Counte  de,  21,  23  f 

Kerdestone  (Estherdintone),  William  de, 

322  f,  [112] 

Kerdif,  Paul(in)  de,  139,  228  f 
Kigeho,  William,  332 
Kime,  Phelip  de,  376 
Kinardsleie,  Rich,  de,  287 
Kiburc,  Le  Countee  de,  [62] 
Kirham,   Nic.  de,  (Kirkham,  Will,  de,) 

564,  145  f 

Kirketone,  Rauf  de,  630 
Knuvile,  Bogonis,  668,  275  f 

Gilebert  de,  674, 127  f 

Kocfeld,  Robert,  513 

Kocfeld,  Kokeney,  tee  Cokfeld,  «tc. 

Kokereli,  Rob.,  258 

,490 

,  344  f 

Kokinton,  Henri  de,  371  f 
Kokesalton,  Joan  de,  394 

La  Bere,  La  Hay,  &c.,  ta  De  La  Bere, 

&c. 

Lacy,  Adam  de,  312 
Laraburne,  Will.  (Milo)  de,  359,  147  f 
Lancaster,  Counte  de,  5 

Hen.  de  ?  40  f 

Roger  de,  264 

Langeleie,  Walter  de,  554 
Labels,  see  Asseles 
I.a  Souche,  tee  De  la  Souclie 
La  thun,  tee  De  la  than 
Latimer,  Joan  le,  670 

Will,  le,  158 

Le  .  . .  bnit :-  Joan  de,  426 
Lecestre,  Counte  de,  19,  26  f 
Leycestre,  Cike  ?  de,  63  f 
Lee  or  Leie,  tee  de  la  Lee,  &c. 
Leonsteine,  Le  Contee  de,  [49] 
Le  Sor,  Joan,  352 
1/E.trnnn  ?  664,  284  f 
Levaat,  Andrew,  214 
Leyburne,  Roger  de,  496 

Roger  de  (a.uother\,  [86] 

WH1.  de,  86 

Le  Ille  (Lille),  Le  Counte  de,  10,  [103] 

Lisle,  Robert  de,  54 

Lillebon,  W.  de,(Lilleborne,  David,)  271 , 

432  f 
Limesi,  Raf  de,  288,  267  f 


Lindsey,  Raf  de,  288,  267  f 
Lingdesheie,  Walter  de,  204,  460  f 
Lindesey,  Walter  de,  204,  460  f 

William  de,  206 

Lincole  (Nicole),  Counte  de,  9,  13  f 

Lingainc,  Kaf  de,  26.),  438  f 

Linde,  de  la,  ut  De  la  Lande 

Lisenian,  Sr  Geffrey,  5  f 

Lisley  (Joan),  98 

Lok  intone,  Koger  de,  590 

Longspee,  Will.,  [87] 

,  [88] 

Loterel,  Thos.  640 
Loraine,  Le  Duk  de,  [77] 
Lovaine.  Maheu  de,  517,  461  f 
Loredai,  Roger,  473 

Lovel,  Joan,  234, 117  f 

Joan  (another),  476  f 

Lovetot,  Joan  de,  608,  171  f 
Lowbroke,  Joan  de,  667 
Lucembnrg,  Le  Countee  de.  [59] 
Lucy,  Amauri  de,  283,  292  f 

Geffrey  de,  109,  68  f,  [108] 

Luneburg,  Le  Duk  de,  [78] 
Lungchamp,  Henri  de,  178 

Mailott,  William,  405 

Malduist   Walter,  [121] 

Malemeins,  Nicol,  662,  143  f 

Maleuerer,  Will.  (Joan),  676,  245  f 

Millet,  Robert,  596 

Multone   or  Moletone,  Hubert  de,  348, 

326  f 

Mamcestre,  Joan  de,  454 
Man.Le  Roy  de,  [17] 
Manere?  Baudw.  de,  612 
Maner,  Herri  de,  885  f 
Manford?  Nich.  de,  [113] 
March,  Le  Countee  de  la,  [56] 
Mare,  sue  De  la  Mare 
-Mareschale,  Counte,  18,  21  f 

Joan  le,  635 

Marines,  Thcs.  de,  593,  468  f 
Marmiun,  Philip,  60 

Philip  (another),  58  f,  [155] 

William,  62, 182  f 

Marre,  Le  Countee  de,  [53] 
MarU-1,  Joan  (Rich.),  576,  212  f 

Walter,  [124] 

Martin  ?  250 
Maii... I,  Will.  328 
Maudut,  Thoni.  104 
Maiilare,  Will.  589 
Mauleie.  Pent  de,  115 
Maundevile,  Rich,  de,  94 
Maurus,  Aumeri  de,  237 
Mautravers,  John,  197,  262  f 

Will.  373,  225 f 

Melese,  Roger  de,  47  f 

Menclerk  (Senclerk  ?)  Peres  de.  f!62] 

Menill,  Nicol  de,  1S1 

Menne,  Nicol  de.  177,  328  f 

Merc,  Joan  de,  396 

Will,  de,  445  f 

Merke,  Ingram  de,  [123] 
Mergines,  Geffry  de,  [170] 
Merville,  Hen.  le,  672 
Messouz,  Le  Countee,  [36] 
Mfiirid',  or  Meuric,  Howel  ap,  183 
Mezi,  Robert  de,  402,  431  f 
Mideltone,  Will,  de,  360,  349  f 
Miland,  Amary  de,  [149] 


Moinc,  Joan  le,  144  f 

Molecastre,  Walter  de,  575 

Moles,  Roger  de,  89 

Moletone,  Herbert  de,  348,  326  f 

Moltone,  Thos.  de,  242,  164  f 

Monemuth   (Monemue),   Joan  de,   341, 

452  f.  [127] 
Monfort  (Mountford),  Le  Counte  de,  2  f 

-  Piers  de,  34,  32  f 

-  Phillip  de,  [178] 

-  Robert  de,  122,  197  f 
Mongumery,  Adam  de,  377,  454  f 

-  Will,  de,  108  f 
Monhaut,  Adam  de,  145 

-  John  de,  620 

-  Robert  (Roger)  de,  52,  188  f 
Monhermer,  Rauf  de,  50  ( 
Monioye,  Le  Conte,  [48] 
Monsyrolle,  Eschelard  de,  [174] 
Monte,  Le  Countee  de,  [61] 
Montmorency,  Joan  de,  [151] 
Montone  (Montoni)  (Mountm-y),  Robert 

de,  36,  179  f 
More,  tee  De  la  More 
Moreres,  Will,  de,  425,  230  f 
Morritou,  William  de,  144 
Mortimer,  Geffrai  de,  40 

-  Henri  de,  875  f 

-  Henri  de  (another)  (William  de), 
410,  382  f 

-  Joan  de,  65 

-  Raf  de,  87  f 

-  Robert  de,  129,  118  f 

-  Robert  de  (another),  [128] 

-  Roger  de,  22,  28  f,  [14:>] 

-  Roger  de  (another),  24 

-  Will,  de,  38 

-  Will,  de  (another),  645,  142  f 

-  Will,  de  (another),  120  f 
Moun,  Will,  de,  156 

Mowbray,    Rub.   (Roger)   de,   35,   38  f, 

[104]' 
Munchanesi,  Raf  (de),  460,  302  f 

-  William  (Walter),  281,  216  f 

-  Will,  (de)  (Warcn  de),  14'J,  :;<>  f. 

[126] 

Munseus,  Joan  de,  581,  265  f 
Munteni,  Krnaud  de,  642 
Murdac,  Will.  391 
Musart,  Rauf,  673,  350  f 
Musoin,  Le  Countee  de,  [60] 
Muidel,  allot  Mustell,  Henri,  327,  271  f 
M  ......  seles,  Edm.  de,  273 


Narburgh,  174  f 
Navarre,  L«  Roy  de,  [9] 
Neiuile,  Thebaut  de,  516 

-  Walter  de,  201 

-  Geffrai  de,  236,  [79] 
Neivile  (Nervile),  James  de,  24\ 
Neuile,  Joan  (Hugh)  de,  56,  [106] 
Nevill,  Rob.  de,  198,  [107] 
Nelsun,  Henri  le,  471  f 
Nereford,  Will,  de,  372,  404  f 
Newentone,  Adam  de,  267,  226  f 
New-march,  Adam  de,  126 
.Sorthfolk,  C.  de,  23 

Norwey,  Le  Roy  de,  [16] 

Obehall,  Rauf  de,  613 
Uddingesellet,  Hue  de,  617,  485  f 

-  Nicol  de,648 
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Oddingeselles,  William  de,31 4, 51f,  [153] 
Offingtone    or   Offringtone,     David    de, 

187,  365  / 
Offord,  Joan  de,  898 

Robert  de,  84,  75  f 

Olzeton,  Joan  de,  484  f 

Okinton,  Joan  de,  621 

Op(pe)  shale,  Michel  de,  518,  475  f 

Orbebi,  Joan  de,  327  f 

Orkablin,  473  f 

(Mansion,  270 

Otteringesdene,  Otterden,  see  Hotcringes- 

dene. 
Oxenford,  Count  de,  15,  17  f 

Paifrere  or  Peifret,  Will.  512,  256  f 
Painell,  Hugo,  243  f 

Thomas,  203 

Will.,  189,  409  f 

Pantone,  James  de,  104  f 

Parcher,  226 

Pateshulle,  Joan  de,  406,  130  f 

Patrick,  Le  Countee  [51] 

Patric,  Will.,  146,  93  f 

Paueli,  (Paveley,)   Reinaud  (Edw.)  de, 

504  [157] 
Pauncefot,  Grimbaud,  300,  186  f 

William,  124  f 

Paycur  ?,  98  f 

Pecche,  Will.,  586,  276  f 

Hamund,  609 

Baudewin,  [161] 

Pedwordine,  Will.  (Walter),  603,  388  f 
Peillun  ?  William,  427 
Pcmbrugge,  Henri  de,  291,  285  f 
Henri  de  (another),  221 

Henri  de  (another),  286  f 

Pembroke,  Count  de,  12,  25  f  [101] 
Pencestre.  Steven  de,  188 
Penedoke,  Henri  de,  387 

Perci,  Hen.  de,  110 

Rob.  de,  114,  189 f 

Walt,  do,  112,  362  f 

Perpund,  Henri,  471,  122  f 

Pertevin  ?,  Roger  le,  469  f 

Pessun,  Will.  206  f 

Petitpiere,  Le  Countee  de  la,  [47] 

Peverel,  Hue,  644 

Pichard,  Roger,  157 

(Pikard   de   Staundone)    Roger, 

816,  162  f 

Pic(he)ford)  Geff.  de,  233,  330  f 
Pichford,  Joan  de,  568 

(a«o(A«r  J),  337  f 

Picot  (Pigott,  Bigod)   Fieri,  549,  478  f 

[95J 

Pin.Thom.de,  880,  115  f 
Pinkeni,  Henri  de,  534,  311  f 
Piritone,  Joan  de,  547,  166  f 
Piror  (Parot,  Pirot),  Ranf,  256,  428  f 
Plescy,  Jehan  de,  [J16] 
Plessis,  Hue  de,  294 
Plokenett,  Alain,  138 
Poltimore,  Rich,  de,  303  f 
Ponchardon,  Oliver  de,  329,  870  f 
(P?)ordoue,  Joan  de,  318 
Portugal!,  Le  Roy  de  [18] 
Poiteres,  Le  Countee  de  [22] 
Pouland,  Le  Duk  de,  [76] 
Pourcel,  Rob.  501,  367  f 
Poze,  Rich,  de,  152,  397  f 
Pypard,  Raf,  247, 177  f 
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Rakelword.Walt.de,  203  f 

Ratell,  Rauf,  544 

Redham,  Will,  de,  440,  353  f 

Res,  Howel  ap,  654 

Restell,  Le  Countee,  de,  [41] 

Reueahale,  John  de,  260,  403  f 

Ribesford,  Henri  de,  418.  419  f 

Richemund,  Kaianat  de,  386 

Rie,  W.  de,  403,  390  f 

Rige,  Le  County  de,  [43] 

Riuerefs),  Rich,  de  (la),  399,  343  f 

Riveres,  Joan  de,  202 

Roceline,  Thorn.  166 

Rocel,  Raf,  305  f 

Rochfort,  Guy  de,  [118] 

Rokele,  de  la,  tee  De  la  Rokele. 

Roleie  (Raley),  Hen.  de,  407,  207  f 

Ros,  Rob.  de,  168,  [105] 

(another),  641 

Will,  de,  639 

(another),  [83] 

Rous  (Rus),  Gile  le,  309,  372 f 

Roger  le,  311,  209  f 

Roseles,  Joan  (de),  658 
Roussy,  Le  Contee  de,  [31] 
Rummesvile,  Le  Countee  de,  [46] 

Salesbury,  Counte  de,  20, 1  f 
Samsun,  Will.  556 
Saunsum?  218 
San  Cerlin?  Piera  de,  425  f 
Sapi,  Joan  de,  550 
Sarcilun,  Will.  481  f 
Sarnesfeld,  Walt  de,  275 
Sautemareis,  Will,  de,  322 
Saunford,  Gilb.de,  111  f 

Nichol  de,  [113] 

Saunsauer,  Hue,  211,  448  f 

Say,  Will,  de,  41 

Schirlonde  (Sirlonde),  Roger  (de),  529, 

298  f 

Segni,  Le  Sire  de,  [91] 
Segrave,  Nic.  de,  50,  72  f 

Geffrey  de,  [137] 

Segre,  Simon  (Ion)  de,  486,  109  f 
Seingeine,  Hugh,  [135] 
Seint  Amand,  Aumeri  de,  165,  176  f 
Seint  Aubin,  Gilb.  de,  588 
Sender,  W.  de,  239,  436  f 
Seint  Helene,  Joan  de,  492,  335  f 
Seint  John,  John   de,    (81),  230,  64  f 
[159] 

Richard,  646 

Walter  de,  [163] 

Leger,  William  de,  444  f 

Marcyl,  W.  de,  282  f 

Mark,  Lancelot  [173] 

— —  Martin,  Joan  de,  244 

Martin,  Will,  de,  889,  309  f 

Sr in. Martin  ?  de,  250 

Thomas  de,  483  f 

Sein  Martin  ?  459 

Seint  Maure  (Seinmor),  de,  237  f 

Lorenz  de,  362 

Nicol  de,  366,  211  f 

Rauf  de,  364 

Seint  Owen,  Raf  de,  131  f 

John  do,  286 

Seynte  Omer,  Tho«.  de,  1 37 
8'.  Paulle,  Le  Contee  de,  [26] 
Sein  Pere,  Hurian  de,  92,  84  f 
Quintin,  Herbert  de,  339,  376  f 
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Sein  Valeri  (Waleri),  Joan  de,  561, 
359  f 

Seint  Yve,  John  de,  324  f 

Seneschal,  W.  le,  577 

Sepheie  (Shephep),  Will.  397,  393  f 

Sherley,  Will,  de,  437  f 

Shirebrok,  Rob.  de,  199 

Sicile,  Le  Roy  de,  [8] 

Sifrewast,  Richard,  217,  427  f 

Soleni,  Auerai  de,  607,  469  f 

Solera  (Soleys  ?),  Rich,  de,  141 

Henri  de,  483 

Someri,  Henri  de,  464, 210  f 

Roger  de,  163, 180  f,  [134] 

Percevall  de,  185 

Sor,  Joan  le,  352 

Sottone  or  Suton,  James  de  (le  fitz), 
600,  103  f 

Souche,  tee  De  la  Souche 

Springhose,  Roger  de,  388,  251  f 

Stafford,  Rob.  de,  656,  420  f 

Stanhowe,  Hefve,  de,  462 

Robert  de,  494 

Staundone,  Rob.  de,  474  f 

Stauntone,  Helis  de,  458 

Stepeltone,  Rob.  de,  623 

Stephewe,  Will,  de,  393  f 

Steyngreve,  see  Estengreve 

Stodham,  Simon  de,  578 

Stoke  (Estokes),  Henri  de,  225,  199  f 

Stokport,  Waren,  102  f 

Stotevile,  Rob.  de,  186 

Stottot,  de,  tee  Estotot 

Stone,  Wilh  de,  172  f 

Strange,  Straunge,  or  L'Estraunge,  Ha- 
mund le,  174 

Johnle,  150,  49  f 

Robert  le,  194 

Roger  le,  220 

Sturmin  (le  Merville  ?),  Henri  le,  672 

Suley,  John  de,  67 

Suneli,  Will,  de,  570 

Syward,  Rich.,  219 


Talebot  (Thalebott),  Gilbert,  449  f 

Rich.  652,  413,  [167] 

Tateshalle  or  Ateshalle,  Rob.  (KuttV)  de, 

71, 89  f,  [138] 
Terberuile  or  Turberuile,  Hue  de,  77, 35  f 

Geflrai,  371 

Henri,  323,  348  f 

Richard  (Pain),  850.  288  f 

Temple,  le  auntient  de,  [19] 
Thaine,  de,  178 

Gilbert  de,  148 

Thalemache,  Hue,  477  f 
Thani,  Lucas,  66 

Richard,  68 

Tholosa,  Le  Countee  de,  [39] 
Thon(e)y,  Rauf,  117,  79  f 
Tlmn,  de  la,  tte  De  la. 

Thweng,  Mannaduk  de,  296,  [143] 

Tibetot,  Robert,  228,  88  f 

Tirell,  Roger,  330, 191  f 

Tirentone,  Rauf  de,  110  f 

Todenbam,  Oliver,  627 

Tralli,  John,  256,  193  f 

Trasi,  Will.,  467,  861  f 

Tregoz,  John  (Geffr),  97,  48  f,  [136] 

99 

Henry,  215,  334  f 
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Treretein,  Le  Coantee  de,  [66] 
Trompintone  or  Trumpinton,   Roger  de, 

241, 192 f 

Tnutebut,  Robert,  615,  486  f,  648 
TnuMll,  Rich.  292 
Try,  Regnald  de,  [70] 

Signenr  de  Bilebatia  de,  [69] 

Tudenham,  Joan,  645 
Tyeys,  Francis  le,  466  f 


Valence,  Le  Counte  de,  [57] 

Valoines,  Rich,  de,  299 

Valoines  (Waloynz),  Will,  de,  342  f 

Vareaur,  Will,  le,  68S 

Vaux   (Vans,  Waiu),  John   (Rob.)  de, 

240,  90  f,  [160] 
VCT,  Simon  de,  85,  45  f 
Verdon,  Tebaud  de,  103,  92  f 
Veroon,  592 
Vessi.  Joan  de,  32,  31  f 

(Will.)  de,  44,73 f 

Ufford  ?  Rob.  de,  315 

John  de,  250  f 

Vian,  Le  Counte  de,  [68] 
Umframvile,  Ingram  de,  411 
— —  Ingram  de  (another**,  229 


Waddone,  Simon,  447 
Wake,  Baudwin.  61 

Hue,  610, 107  f 

Jon,  89  f 

....  457f 

Waldemode,  Le  Contee,  [30] 
Waldesefth  ?  Alain  de,  868 
Waldeseuf,  Edm.de,  156  f 
Waleis,  Henri  le,  149  f 

John  de,  3t)6  f 

Henri  de,  304 

Sterene  le,  392 

- Will,  le,  639 

Walhope,  John  de,  450 

Walrond,  Robert,  76  f 

Wandome,  Le  L'ountee,  [32] 

Wantone   or  Wautone,  John  de,    584, 

213  f 

Wapail,  Roger  de,  266 
Warde,  de  Ia,«ee  De  la  Warde. 
Waren,  Counte  de,  2, 16  f 

Joan  de  la,  164 

Warwick,  Counte  de,  6, 18  f,  [102] 

Wasseburne,  Rog.  de,  340 

Wastneys   (Wasterneys),  Will,  le,  361, 

402  f 

Waunci,  John  (Geffrai),  de,  553,  331  f 
Wede,  Hernoll  de  la,  [69] 


Welonde,  Roger  de,  675 

Wenunwyn,  Griffid  ap,  75 

Werbleton  aliai    Warblington,   Thoma.- 

de,  245,  360  f 

Wbittingwon,  Le  Counte  de,  [66] 
Wig(e)tone,  Walter  de,  572,  296  f 
Wikes,  Rich,  (de),  628,  480  f 
Wilebi,  Rob.  de,  541,  304  f 
Wilintone,  Raufde,  209,  215  f 
Wincestre,  Count  de.  31,  27  f,  [100] 
Wintreshulle,  Joan  de,  591 
Wintenhull  ?  244 
Wirtenberg,  Le  Countee  de,  [64] 
Witacre,  Rich,  (de),  548 
Witefeld  (Wettefelde),  Rob.  de,  525 

Rich,  de,  878  f 

Witeneie,  Eustace  de,  633, 464  f 
Wriaeleye,  Pere,  113f 
Wither,  Will.  398 
Wiuile,  Will,  de,  495 
Wodeburh  or  Wodebrire,  Raufde,  477, 
453  f 

Will.  479 

Wodehulle,  John  (de),  894,  399  f 
Woltaubin,  Gilbert  de,  325  f 
Wflnhale,  Nicol  de,  505 

Zouche,  tee  De  la  Souche 


*•*  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  several  cases,  both  in  E  and  in  F,  coats  occur  without  names,  or  with  incomplete  sur- 
names. Where  such  coats,  anonymous  in  one  Roll,  were  found  duly  named  in  the  other,  they  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Index 
under  the  names  so  recovered..  The  following  numbers  are  those  of  anonymous  coats  occurring  in  one  or  other  Roll  only,  and 
therefore  not  admitting  such  identification : — 

E. 
90;  135;  151;  153;  306;  333  "  Joan  de  8... ;"  382;  426"  Joan  le  ...brut;"  435;  459;  461;  530;  663. 

F. 

9;  40;  99  Jorge  de  ;  100;  151;  173;  174;  272;  297  "  Pnco  de  ;"  347  f  "  Raf  le  fiti;"  363  "Henri  de;"  391;  417. 


XXIII. — Account  of  three  Coptic  Papyri,  and  other  Manuscripts,  brought  from 
the  East  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  Esq.  By  CHARLES  WYCLIFFE  GOODWIN, 
Esq.  M.A. 


Read  May  14th,  1863. 


THREE  interesting  Coptic  papyri  have  lately  been  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Glennie,  forming  an  important  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been 
obtained  by  different  recent  travellers,  and  of  which  a  very  considerable  number 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  few  years  ago  an  old  chest  of  wood  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
monastery  at  or  near  Thebes.  This  chest  contained  a  number  of  papyrus  rolls 
and  some  skin  a  of  leather  inscribed,  with  Coptic  characters,  being  in  fact  the 
archives  of  the  monastery.  These  documents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  curiosity- 
dealers  of  Luxor,  by  whom  they  have  been  sold  from  time  to  time  to  different 
travellers,  and  possibly  the  find  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  Reverend  Henry 
Stobart  obtained  twelve  papyri  tolerably  complete,  with  some  fragments,  and 
three  skins.  These  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  small  papyri  were 
acquired  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Rhind,  and  two  of  consi- 
derable size  by  Mr.  Joad.  Three  fine  papyri  were  purchased  by  G.  C.  B/ankin,  Esq. 
and  have  been  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  The  three  of  which  I 
am  About  to  give  an  account  were  obtained  last  year  by  Mr.  Glennie,  and 
are  very  excellent  specimens. 

An  account  of  the  principal  Museum  papyri,  with  translations  of  several,  was 
furnished  by  me  to  the  Law  Journal  and  Magazine  (Feb.  1859,)  under  the  title  of 
"  Curiosities  of  Law."  The  contents  of  these  documents  show  them  to  have  been 
written  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  of  our  era,  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Phoebammon  of  Mount  Djeme  in  the  town  of  Hermonthis.  They  include  the  wills 
of  several  of  the  abbots,  various  deeds  of  gift  to  the  monastery,  and  several  curious 
dedications  of  children  to  the  service  of  the  saint.  Those  obtained  by  Mr.  Rankin  and 
Mr.  Joad  are  the  wills  and  deeds  of  private  individuals,  and  of  the  same  class  are 
these  of  Mr.  Glennie,  but  they  evidently  come  from  the  same  repository  as  the 
former,  as  is  shown  by  the  references  to  Mount  Djeme  and  the  city  and  nome  of 
Hermonthis.  They  had  probably  been  lodged  in  the  monastery  for  safe  custody 
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or  had  come  into  the  possession  of  that  establishment  as  title-deeds  of  the 
possessions  to  which  they  refer. 

The  writing  of  these  documents  varies  very  much.  Some  of  them  are  in  a 
peculiar  cursive  character,  others  approach  to  that  termed  uncial.  One  in  the 
Museum  collection  is  in  the  Greek  language ;  it  is  the  will  of  an  abhot.  All  the 
rest  are  in  the  Sahidic  dialect  of  the  Coptic  language,  with  occasional  dialectic 
peculiarities  due  to  the  scribes  who  were  employed  to  draw  them  up.  For  the 
study  of  the  Coptic,  these  manuscripts  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  from  their 
peculiar  nature  they  furnish  a  number  of  unusual  words  and  variations  of  spelling 
which  are  not  found  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  hitherto  studied  by 
grammarians  and  lexicographers,  of  which  the  contents  are  almost  entirely 
biblical  or  ecclesiastical,  and  the  vocabulary  limited.  These  legal  documents 
therefore,  which  afford  to  some  small  extent  the  means  of  extending  our  voca- 
bulary, are  to  the  philologist  objects  of  great  interest.  They  also  throw  some 
curious  light  upon  the  condition  of  Egypt  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and 
the  rarity  of  original  deeds  belonging  to  this  period  enhances  their  value. 

FIRST  COPTIC  PAPYRUS. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Glennie's  papyri  to  be  mentioned  is  a  roll  about  three  feet  eleven 
inches  long,  and  eight  inches  and  a  half  wide,  now  cut  into  four  parts,  which  are 
pasted  on  paper.  At  the  top  of  the  first  part  are  seven  lines  written  in  monstrous 
letters,  which  I  have  not  been  able  completely  to  decipher,  but  the  character  appears 
to  be  Greek,  and  in  the  second  line  may  be  recognised  the  word  eXe^/xwos,  and  in  the 
last  perhaps  a/?SeXXa.  A  similar  superscription  is  found  on  one  of  Mr.  Joad's  papyri, 
where  I  recognized  the  same  words,  and  on  several  other  papyri,  are  found 
fragments  of  similar  letters.  I  suspect  that  these  headings  began  Ev  ovofiun  Beou 
TOW  e\et)(wvo<;,  and  that  the  rest  contained  the  names  of  the  Saracen  ruler  of  Egypt 
for  the  time  being,  with  perhaps  some  Arabic  titles  transcribed  into  Greek  letters. 

The  rest  of  this  papyrus  is  written  in  the  cursive  Coptic  hand,  commencing, 
like  most  of  these  documents,  with  a  heading  in  the  Greek  language,  as  follows  : 

Ei/  OVOJJMTI  T77?  evyia<;  KCU  feooTroto"  ojjwovcno"  rpia&os  varpoi  Kai  vu>  KM,  0710"  -nvevfJiaTO^  <ryp  p.  eirt^>i 

IvS  y.  "In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  lifegiving  consubstantial  Trinity,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  Written  in  the  month  Epiphi,  Indiction  3."  The  next  three 
lines  are  also  in  Greek,  and  contain  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  deed  was 
drawn  up,  that  of  the  governor  of  the  town,  and  the  year  both  according  to  the 
Mohammedan  reckoning  and  according  to  the  era  of  Dioclesian.  This  date 
renders  this  papyrus  very  remarkable  and  valuable,  as  only  one  other  instance  of 
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a  date  occurs  among  the  other  documents  which  I  have  examined  fixing  the 
year  according  to  the  Mohammedan  reckoning.  In  all  other  cases  nothing  is 
given  except  the  month  and  the  indiction,  which  furnishes  no  useful  information 
at  all.  The  first  of  the  three  lines  which  I  am  about  to  transcribe  has  been 
partly  gone  over  in  more  recent  ink  by  some  early  scribe  apparently,  who  had 
found  a  few  words  faint  or  obliterated.  He  has  not,  however,  mended  the 
matter,  and  these  few  words  are  nearly  unintelligible  : 

<j>\0<;  (qu.  Contraction  tor  <£(Xo$eo9)  t&><rt?;c/>  u*  avut  erjK  afj-ip  aTroyap%ia<;  fpfwv6eco<;  icai  rpicav 
Kdffrp  KO.I  K.ovopo\aa'TO)v  icai  Katrrpo  pffj-vucv  CTTI  Tifj,uoT  /co/xe?  ~)(O/ri\  SIOIK'  Kcurrpo  fiefivovuav  er* 
er« 


"  The  pious  (?)  Joseph  (?)  son  of  ....  governor  (Arab  a/up  ?)  of  the  province(?) 
of  Hermonthis,  and  of  the  Three  Camps,  and  of  the  Kondrolastae,  and  the  Camp 
Memnonion,  in  the  time  of  the  most  honourable  Comes  (son  of)  Chael,  the 
comptroller  (SMM/W/TT/?)  of  the  Camp  Memnonion.  In  the  year  of  the  Saracens 
132,  and  in  the  year  of  Dioclesian  466." 

These  dates  correspond  to  A.D.  750.  Egypt  was  at  this  time  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Saracens,  but  it  was  a  time  when  this  race  was  undergoing  great  internal 
convulsions,  and  this  very  year  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Ommiyad  dynasty, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  reigning  family,  that  of  the  Abbassides.  There 
was  an  emir  named  Jusuf,  in  Spain,  who  seems  to  have  held  his  commission 
under  the  Ommiyad  caliphs,  and  subsequently  under  the  Abbassides,  until  in  759 
he  was  defeated  by  Abdalrahman,  who  established  himself  as  an  independent 
caliph  in  Spain.  It  is  possible  that  the  Joseph  of  our  papyrus  may  be  this  Jusuf, 
whose  dominion  may  have  included  Egypt  at  this  time.  The  iccurrpov  or  fort 
Memnonion  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  Roman  governmental  system.  This  fort 
was  established  on  Mount  Djeme,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  southward  of 
Thebes.  I  have  not  found  the  Three  Camps  mentioned  in  any  others  of  the 
papyri  belonging  to  this  old  monastery,  nor  can  I  throw  any  light  on  the  word 
KovSpo\a<rro)v,  which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  best  translation  I  can  of  the  substance  of  the 
document,  which  is  in  Coptic,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  word  or  two,  is 
legible  throughout  :  — 

"  It  being  in  prospect  that  I  should  return,  as  every  one  must,  according  to  the 
decree  which  God  laid  down  concerning  our  father  Adam  from  the  beginning, 
saying,  'Adam,  dust  thou  art,  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  ;'  and  [as]  the  psalmist 
David  said,  '  I  am  a  sojourner  upon  earth  as  all  my  fathers  were  ;  '  I  also  have 
perceived,  in  consideration  of  humanity,  that  it  is  becoming  that  I  should 
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dispose[r]  of  all  my  property  whilst  I  am  yet  alive,  whilst  my  reason  is  sound, 
my  mind  strong ;  so  that  I  have  entered  upon  this  will  and  testament  without 
any  delusion  or  i'ear  or  violence  or  fraud,  without  any  necessity  imposed  upon 
me,  but  by  my  own  choice  and  hearty  desire.  I,  Tbasbes,  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  father  Victor,  my  mother  being  the  deceased  Thabronia,  of  this  same 
Castrum  of  Djeme,  and  this  same  nome  of  Hermonthis,  have  procured  a 
notary  to  write  for  me,  and  also  credible  witnesses,  who  should  bear  witness  for 
me  to  this  will  and  testament,  while  I  am  yet  alive,  and  am  mistress  of  that 
which  is  mine,  according  to  the  just  laws.  But,  in  case  that  should  happen  to 
me  which  happens  to  every  man,  so  that  I  should  leave  this  world  and  should 
go  to  all  my  ancestors,  I  wish  and  I  trust  that  my  father  Shenoute  should 
enter  and  possess  all  the  possessions  which  I  shall  point  out  to  him,  according 
as  I  shall  point  them  out  separately,  one  by  one,  in  the  following  manner  : — 
My  share  of  the  church  which  I  inherited  from  my  father  Apa  Victor  shall 

belong  to  my  father  Shenoute  and  his  son  Pesunte from  my  father 

Apa  Victor,  he  shall  be  possessor  of  them,  so  as  to  manage  them  in  the  fear  of 
God.  Moreover,  my  share  in  the  church,  [inherited]  from  my  mother  Thabronia, 
shall  belong  to  Trempou,  with  the  house  also  in  which  Trempou  dwells;  moreover, 
the  cell  of  the  house  in  which  I  am  shall  belong  to  Tsone,  the  sister  of  Leontius, 
that,  namely,  which  she  bought,  giving  the  price  of  it  to  me  and  my  mother 
Thabronia  ;  and  she  built  up  its  wall  when  it  fell  down.  Also  the  seven  months 
and  ten  days'  [property]  in  the  church  shall  belong  to  Trempou  and  Stephanus 
her  husband ;  Shenoute  taking  the  house  in  which  I  am,  except  the  cell  which 
Tsone,  [the  daughter]  of  Leontius,  bought,  giving  the  price  of  it  to  me  and  my 
mother  in  exchange  (?),  and  Shenoute  shall  give  twelve  years'  offerings  for  me. 
The  walls  which  I  inherited  in  the  Scenon  (?),  being  two  parts  of  the  wall  out  of 
three,  shall  belong  to  Shenoute,  the  superintendent,  that  he  may  give  offerings 
for  me  for  my  six  months.  The  furniture  of  my  whole  house,  which  consists  of  a 
itflpourt?)  and  a  bucket  (KOYOXOY?),  and  two  gridirons  (xnp*-?)' an<^  *wo  knives, 

in  short,  all  that  is  in  my  house, and  whosoever  takes  it  let  him  give 

an  offering  for  me.  The  holocotinus  which  I  gave  to  Victor  the  son  of  David  for 
wine,  let  him  take  it  and  give  an  offering  for  me.  I  give  three  keratia  [carats]  to 
Damianus  the  son  of  Aplo,  let  him  give  it  in  wine  for  my  offering.  And  let  this 
testament  be  firm  and  sure  in  every  place  wheresoever  it  shall  be  produced.  Let 
no  man,  whether  heir  of  mine  or  any  other  man  at  all,  venture,  for  ever  after  our 
time,  to  depart  from,  to  violate,  or  to  abrogate,  any  thing  that  is  written  in  this 
testament.  And  whoso  shall  dare,  unto  all  time  for  ever  which  shall  come  after 
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us,  to  depart  from  or  abrogate  anything  written  in  this  testament,  in  the  first 
place  let  not  that  man  prosper  in  anything,  nor  let  the  business  (?)  do  him  good  ; 
but  first  of  all  let  him  be  estranged  from  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Christians, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  next  let  him  give  account  and  pay  a  fine  of 
three  ounces  of  gold,  and  let  him  submit  and  approve  this  testament  which  I  have 
established,  immoveable  and  inviolable,  before  all  rulers  and  all  powers.  And 
whoso  shall  wish  to  seek  to  overthrow  anything  written  therein,  let  him  come  to 
the  tribunal  of  God  that  I  may  contest  with  him.  For  this  is  that  which  is  my 
will.  It  has  been  read  over  to  me,  and  I  have  understood  the  force  of  it ;  I  have 
established  it  completely,  according  to  all  the  rules. 

+  I  PETEE,  the  son  of  Sonchem,  am  witness  at  the  request  of  Tbasbes. 
+  I  DEMETRIUS,  the  son  of  Pmai,  have  written  for  him,  as  he  does  not 

know  how  to  write ;  and  I  am  witness. 
+  I  DIOSCURUS,  the  son  of  Cosmas,  am  witness. 
+  I  JOHN,  also  the  son  of  Cosmas,  have  written  for  him,  as  he  does  not 

know  how  to  write. 

+  I  DAVID,  the  son  of  Pesunthius,  am  witness. 
+  I  PETER,  the  son  of  Antonius,  at  the  request  of  David,  have  written 

for  him. 
+  I  ISAAC,  the  son  of  the  late  Zacharias  of  this  same  Castrum  Djeme, 

at  the  request  of  Tbasbes,  have  drawn  up  this  will  with  my  hand." 

SECOND  COPTIC  PAPYRUS. 

Mr.  Glennie's  second  papyrus  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  in  breadth. 
It  was  originally  somewhat  longer,  the  beginning  being  now  wanting.  It  is  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  have  been  pasted  on  cardboard,  and  comprise  alto- 
gether about  a  hundred  and  ten  or  a  hundred  and  eleven  lines  of  writing.  The 
script  approaches  nearer  to  the  uncial  than  to  the  cursive  character.  This  docu- 
ment is  also  a  will,  and  the  disposing  party  is  one  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Epi- 
phanius  and  Mary  of  the  Castrum  of  Djeme.  It  makes  a  bequest  of  her  property 
to  Abraham  her  second  husband,  and  contains  some  curious  recitals  as  to  family 
matters,  and  particularly  as  to  the  provision  made  for  George  her  son  by  her 
first  husband  Louie.  It  would  be  needless  to  translate  the  whole  of  this  lengthy 
document,  which  in  its  material  forms  resembles  that  already  described.  There 
is  one  passage  in  it  of  some  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  exact  meaning 
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of  two  words  which  are  often  met  with  in  these  documents,  but  which  have 
hitherto  remained  puzzles — these  are  the  words  holocotinus  and  trimesion,  two 
money  values  which  are  frequently  referred  to.  Elizabeth  recites  that  her  husband 
Abraham  had  sold  a  certain  property  for  which  he  received  fifty-seven  holocotini 
of  gold,  and  that  he  afterwards  received  for  certain  chattels  five  trimesia,  which 
added  to  the  former  made  fifty-nine  holocotini  wanting  one  trimesion.  From  this 
it  appears  that  a  trimesion  was  a  third  of  a  holocotinus.  Further  on  we  find  that 
twenty-four  holocotini  equalled  four  ounces  of  gold,  that  is,  a  holocotinus  was 
one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  thus  we  get  1  oz.  =  6  holocotini  =  18 
triinesia.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  many  passages  in  other  papyri.  Thus  in 
one  of  the  Museum  papyri  I  find,  "  He  shall  pay  four  ounces  of  gold  as  a 
fine,  making  24  holocotini."  In  another,  "Thou  didst  pay  a  holocotinus  and  a 
trimesion,  making  1£  holocotini."  The  Copts  had  peculiar  marks  to  express 
£  and  £,  probably  borrowed  from  the  old  Demotic,  and  they  expressed  shortly  the 
word  holocotinus  thus  it".  The  abbreviation  n  stands  for  yiverai,  makes ;  thus, 

or  nHuje  It  goTsOKOT'  ft  rtovR  AJW  or  Tpm'  ri  XP  «  /*  *""* » *-e-  one-half  of 
a  holocotinus  of  gold  and  a  trimesion,  making  of  gold  holocot  ^  ^.  These  symbols 
have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  previously  explained,  nor  indeed  am  I  aware 
that  they  have  been  found  in  any  other  early  manuscripts  besides  these  Coptic 
papyri.  Ducange  has  both  the  words  6\o/cor«/o9  and  rpi^ffiov,  which  are  found  in 
some  old  ecclesiastical  writings,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  an  exact  explanation 
of  them.  'OXoKOTii'o?  is  perhaps  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  is  found  written  in 
various  ways,  ?\oYKcm,  O^OKOXI,  &c. 

THIED  COPTIC  PAPYBTJS. 

Mr.  Glennie's  third  papyrus  was  originally  between  two  and  three  feet  long, 
but  the  commencement  has  been  broken  off.  There  remain  about  thirty  lines  of 
writing,  with  six  lines  on  the  back  of  the  papyrus.  The  fragments  are  fastened 
on  two  pieces  of  cardboard,  that  portion  which  has  writing  on  the  back  being 
framed  so  that  both  sides  may  be  seen. 

This  deed  appears  to  be  a  mortgage,  the  parties  being  Isaac  the  son  of 
Abraham  the  borrower,  and  Senuthius  the  lender,  both  of  the  Castrum  of  Djeme, 
in  the  nome  of  Hermonthis.  Taking  up  the  text  at  the  first  line  which  is  perfect, 
it  runs  thus :  "  [I  applied  them]  to  my  necessary  wants.  Now,  therefore,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  owe  them  to  thee  fairly  (*o0apo>?)  and  separately 
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and  a.TTOKpoT(o<;  are  Greek  law-terms,  their  exact  purport  rather  doubtful,] 
and  I  am  ready  to  account  for  these  same  two  holocotini  to  thee,  from  this  day, 
which  is  the  ninth  of  the  month  Mesore,  unto  the  end  of  forty  days,  without  any 
dispute ;  and  I  release  unto  thee  the  whole  of  my  new  house,  which  is  above  the 
well,  which  same  house  abuts  on  the  house  of  Paeito  the  son  of  Martyrei,  so  that 
thou  mayest  be  the  owner  of  that  same  house  from  its  foundations  to  the  roof, 
and  the  other  commodities  (^pHCTHploit)  which  belong  unto  it,  until  I  account 
to  thee  for  these  two  holocotini,  unto  the  term  which  I  have  written.  Howsoever, 
in  case  the  term  should  pass  without  my  paying  the  money  to  thee,  thou  shalt  be 
entitled  (?)  to  my  whole  house  which  is  by  the  canal  in  manner  as  I  have 
described  it  to  thee  above,  that  thou  mayest  dwell  in  it,  thou  mayest  let  it,  thou 
mayest  sell  it,  thou  mayest  deal  with  it  in  any  manner  that  pleases  thee, 
according  to  my  custom  (?)  and  lordship  and  possession  in  all  things.  Concerning 
the  ....  and  price  I  have  granted  (?)  to  thee  in  manner  as  I  have  before  said 
above  ;  and  I  swear  by  Almighty  God,  and  the  health  of  the  rulers  who  govern 
us  now  through  the  command  of  God,  that  I  will  observe  faith  with  thee 
according  to  the  effect  of  this  security  (A.ccJ>A.^seCTHploit).  For  thy  security  I 
have  executed  this  firm  and  sure  in  every  place  wheresoever  it  shall  be  exhibited, 
....  that  it  may  be  known  that  I  have  covenanted. 

"  I  CHEMT-SNEU,  the  least  of  priests,  and  prior,  the  son  of  Senuthius,  of 

the  holy  church  of  Djeme,  am  witness  at  the  request  of  Isaac  the 

son  of  Abraham. 

'•  I,  PHOCAS,  the  son  of  the  late  Athanasius,  am  witness. 
"  I,  COSMAS,  the  son  of  the  late  Pesentius,  the  least  of  priests  of  the 

holy  Maria,  am  witness  at  the  request  of  Isaac. 
"  I,  PRASE,  the  son  of  the  late  Moses,  am  witness  at  the  request  [of 

Isaac]." 

The  subscription  of  the  notary  beneath  is  not  legible. 
The  endorsement,  so  far  as  it  is  legible,  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Imprimis,  this  is  the  oath  which  Peter  the  son  of  Isaac 
swore  to  Senuthius  [the  son  of  .  .  .  .  ]  concerning  the  two  holocotini  and  four 
more  on  the  security  (?)  of  the  house  of  Isaac  the  son  of  Abraham,  which  is  in 
the  street  of  the  well,  with  its  well."  (The  rest  illegible.} 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  Isaac  the  mortgager  not  only  did  not  pay  the  two 
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holocotini  at  the  time  appointed,  but  afterwards  borrowed  four  more  on  the  same 
security,  and  that  the  house  descended  to  his  son  Peter  burthened  with  the  debt. 


HIERATIC  PAPYRUS  BROUGHT  FROM  EGYPT  BY  MR.  STUART  GLENNIE. 

This  fragment  is  fourteen  inches  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth,  and  contains 
seven  lines  of  hieratic  writing  of  large  and  bold  character.  Dr.  Birch  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  Roman  period.  The  papyrus  is  fractured, 
and  the  writing  in  parts  effaced,  but  it  admits  of  being  read  sufficiently  to  ascer- 
tain its  purport.  It  appears  to  be  a  letter  or  address  from  one  lady  to  another, 
containing  mere  expressions  of  piety  or  congratulation  after  Egyptian  fashion. 
I  read  it  as  follows : — 

"  Salutation  from  Karcha  (?)  the  daughter  of  Aapehti,  to  the  priestess  the 

daughter  of  Puchab.  May  the  name  of flourish  in May 

the  name  of  Shu  flourish  in  the  sanctuary  of May  the  name  of 

Tefnet  flourish  in  the  sanctuary  of May  the  name  of  Sebu  flourish 

in  the  place  of  [shemami,  the  name  of  some  wild  animal].  May  the  name 
of  Netpe  flourish  in  the  place  of  Sensu.  May  the  name  of  Osiris-Chentementi 
flourish  in  the  hill  (?)  of  Abydus.  May  the  name  of  Isis  flourish  in  Nifu-ur. 
May  the  name  of  [the  daughter  of  (?)]  Horus  flourish  in  Pa.  May  the  name  of 
Xui  flourish  in  Tapu.  May  the  name  of  Bast  flourish  in " 

On  the  back  of  the  papyrus  is  drawn  a  mummy  lying  flat,  and  beneath  is  an 
inscription  barely  legible,  but  of  which  I  think  I  can  make  out  the  words,  "  A 
happy  interment  in  Tattu  .  .  .  ." 

I  imagine  this  document  to  have  been  written  by  an  Egyptian  lady  for  the 
purpose  of  being  buried  with  the  body  of  her  deceased  friend.  The  soul  of  a 
person  after  death  was  supposed  to  be  united  with  the  gods,  and  the  expression  of 
a  wish  that  the  name  of  Osiris  might  flourish  in  Abydus  was  equivalent  to  wishing 
immortality  to  the  deceased. 


PAPYRUS  INSCRIBED  WITH  LINEAR  HIEROGLYPHICS,  BROUGHT  FROM 
EGYPT  BY  MR.  STUART  GLENNIE. 

This  papyrus  (now  divided  into  two  parts)  is  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  and 
about  five  inches  in  breadth.     It  contains  two  rows  of  figures.     In  the  lower  row 
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are  twenty-six  figures,  which  are  placed  facing  the  mummy  of  a  deceased  person, 
which  they  appear  to  be  welcoming  to  the  lower  world.  In  the  upper  row  are 
twenty-four  figures  towing,  hy  means  of  a  rope,  the  sun-boat,  which  contains  nine 
figures.  According  to  the  Egyptian  theology,  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  was 
believed  to  pass  through  a  number  of  halls  or  houses  inhabited  by  different  deities 
and  by  the  souls  of  departed  men.  As  the  soul  arrived  at  each  successive  hall  it 
was  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  recognised  as  belonging  to  their  fraternity. 
It  was  then  passed  on  to  the  next,  and  this  journey  was  performed  in  a  boat, 
which  to  the  Egyptian  was  the  most  ancient  and  natural  kind  of  locomotion.  The 
River  Nile  with  its  barques  so  filled  then-  imagination,  that  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  underworld  were  pictured  as  filled  with  rivers.  The  figure  in  the  boat, 
having  the  solar  disk  upon  its  head,  represents  the  deceased,  identified  with  the 
sun,  the  parent  of  spirits,  whose  daily  journey  was  also  supposed  to  be  performed 
in  a  boat. 

The  head  with  outstretched  arms  at  the  right  extremity  of  the  papyrus  repre- 
sents the  god  Shu  (or  Mau),  i.e.  the  rising  sun.  A  scaraba3us,  the  emblem  of 
metempsychosis  or  transformation,  is  approaching  towards  him.  This  alludes,  I 
believe,  to  the  numerous  changes  of  form  which  the  deceased  person  was  supposed 
to  take  before  being  ultimately  united  to  the  universal  source  of  life. 

The  hieroglyphical  text  describes  the  proceedings  of  the  figures  beneath.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  complete  and  intelligible  text  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare 
this  with  other  specimens.  The  sentences  are  for  the  most  part  written  from  right 
to  left,  but  some  short  phrases  appear  to  be  turned  the  other  way,  which  renders 
the  reading  rather  puzzling.  This  picture  only  represents  one  out  of  a  long  series 
of  voyages  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to  perform.  On  the  coffin  of  King  Seti  I., 
in  the  Soane  Museum,  we  have  a  complete  set  of  these  peregrinations,  with  long 
and  minute  descriptive  text.  The  pictures  and  inscriptions  upon  this  coffin  are 
about  to  be  published  very  shortly  by  Mr.  Bonomi,'  and  will  no  doubt  throw  much 
light  upon  the  Egyptian  doctrines.  The  inscriptions  upon  the  papyri  of  the  class 
now  in  question,  which  were  made  for  the  use  of  ordinary  people,  are  often  written 
with  very  little  care,  and  in  some  cases  are  utterly  unintelligible.  Amongst  the 
papyri  of  Lord  Belmore,  published  by  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  this  kind. 
The  picture  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  Mr.  Glennie's,  but  the  text  must  have 

•  Tin's  work  has  lately  appeared  (1864)  under  the  title  of  "  The  Alabaster  Sarcophagus  of  OimcnephUh 
I.  King  of  Egypt,  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Drawn  by  Joseph  Bonomi, 
and  described  by  Samuel  Sharpe." 
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been  written  by  some  one  wholly  ignorant  of  hieroglyphical  writing.  It  is  a  mere 
junible  of  figures,  many  of  them  bearing  little  resemblance  to  any  known  hiero- 
glyphical groups.  Two  papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  framed  and 
hung  on  the  staircase  leading  from  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  which  are  numbered 
(Barker,  207,)  and  (Barker,  208,)  contain  pictures  and  inscriptions  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  include  the  division  or  chapter  of  Mr.  Glennie's  papyrus.  I  find,  on 
comparison,  that  the  text  is  not  precisely  identical,  though  there  is  much  in 
common  ;  and  a  careful  comparison  of  these  three  texts  would  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  meaning. 

I  will  attempt  only  to  give  the  translation  of  a  few  sentences,  which  will 
support  the  explanation  given  of  the  picture  : — 

"  The  attendants  of  the  sun,  the  living  gods,  most  blessed,  holding  this  rope, 
are  dragging  along  the  god  (i.e.  the  soul  of  the  deceased).  They  arc  attendant 
upon  his  transformation,  in  company  with  the  sun.  The  living  gods,  most 
blessed,  holding  this  rope,  are  dragging  along  the  god ;  they  are  attendant  upon 
his  transformations,  to  the  pool  of  the  east,  where  Shu  (the  rising  sun)  receives 
him  in  the  horizon  of  the  east." 

It  appears  that  the  soul  is  represented  as  setting  with  the  sun  at  death ;  as 
passing  with  that  luminary  through  the  region  of  darkness  under  the  earth,  and 
rising  with  him  again  in  the  east.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  whole  Egyptian 
theology,  which  is  found  worked  out  into  every  imaginable  detail,  in  the  papyri, 
upon  the  coffins,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  BROUGHT  FROM  SYRIA  BY 

MR.  STUART  GLENNIE. 

This  fragment  consists  of  four  leaves  of  parchment,  partially  destroyed  by  damp, 
which  have  formed  part  of  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  height  of 
the  page  is  about  six  inches,  and  the  breadth  probably  originally  four.  Each  page 
contains  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  lines. 

The  fragment  commences  at  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  ends  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter. 

A  slight  examination  shows  that  the  passages  here  preserved  coincide  with 
the  printed  Samaritan  text  in  the  variations  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

When  complete,  this  manuscript  must  have  been  a  very  neat  specimen  of 
Samaritan  penmanship.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  date. 
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XXIV. — Further  Observations  on  the  Portraits  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
GEORGE  SCHARF,  Esq.  F.S.A.:  in  a  Letter  to  JOHN  BRTJCE,  Esq.  F.S.A. 


Read  June  20,  1861. 

National  Portrait  Gallery, 

DEAR  MR.  BRUCE,  june  isth,  1861. 

The  interest  which  you  so  kindly  took  in  the  communication  that  I  made  to 
the  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year a  upon  the  portrait  at  Windsor 
Castle,  presumed  to  represent  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  induces 
me  to  address  this  letter  to  you.  I  do  so  the  more  willingly  as  it  enables  me  to 
state  the  result  of  a  few  investigations  begun  at  your  suggestion,  and  also  to 
acknowledge  the  liberal  assistance  I  received  from  various  sources  whilst  pro- 
secuting my  researches. 

In  furtherance  of  these  views  you  kindly  called  my  attention  to  two  other 
portraits,  designated  Prince  Arthur ;  one  of  them  formerly  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  the  second  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  as  being  at  Wroxton  Abbey,  and  "very 
fine." 

The  first  of  these  is  described  in  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  the  Strawberry  Hill 
collection,  as  "  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales  and  Katharine  of  Arragon,  on  board,  in 
the  original  frame,  a  present  from  Colonel  Myddelton  of  Denbighshire,  in  Avhich 
county  it  had  remained  from  the  date  of  the  Prince's  death."  It  was  afterwards 
No.  79,  page  201,  of  the  Sale  Catalogue  in  1842 ;  but  I  cannot  trace  its  history 
further  than  ascertaining  that  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Rodd  for  the  sum  of  six  guineas. 
My  research  respecting  the  other  picture  at  Strawberry  Hill  has  been  attended 
with  much  more  satisfactory  results.  This  was  a  small  drawing  in  water-colours 
and  catalogued  in  the  same  day's  sale,  page  200,  No.  56,  "  A  small  portrait  of 
Arthur  Prince  of  Wales  ;"  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  for  £4  14s. 

I  therefore  wrote  to  the  present  Earl  inquiring  whether  his  Lordship  remem- 
bered such  a  drawing  at  Knowsley,  and  I  received  the  welcome  announcement 
in  reply  that  it  had  been  sent  up  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  affording  me  the 
advantage  of  a  careful  inspection. 

The  drawing  is  now  by  Lord  Derby's  kind  permission  exhibited  before  the  Society, 

•  Archseologia,  Vol.  XXXIX.  p.  245. 
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and  the  careful  engraving  in  the  accompanying  plate  will  give  a  very  exact  idea 
of  its  merits.     (See  Plate  xx.) 

The  following  memoranda  appear  on  the  hack  of  the  frame  in  the  handwriting 
of  Horace  "Walpole. 

Arthur  Prince  of  AVales,  copied  by  E.  Edwards,  1781,  from  the  original  that  was  at  Mr.  Sheldon's, 
of  Weston,  Warwickshire,  and  now  Mr.  Child's,  at  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex. 

But  it  is  more  probably  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond,  natural  son  of  Ilenry  Eighth,  whose  original 
portrait  in  miniature  in  the  library  at  Strawberry  Hill  it  much  resembles,  and  not  at  all  the  portrait 
of  Prince  Arthur  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  in  the  yellow  bed-chamber  in  the  same  house,  and 
which  came  out  of  Denbighshire,  where  it  had  remained  from  the  time  of  the  prince's  death. — H.  W.* 

On  the  back  of  the  paper  itself  is  inscribed : 

The  originall  in  the  possession  of  R.  Child,  Esq., 'bought  from  Mr.  Sheldon's  at  Weston. 
33  j-  inches  high  by  23  inches,  size  of  the  picture. 

Having  thus  obtained  so  direct  a  clue,  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  gain  access 
to  the  original  picture,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Jersey,  but  that  it  had  been  removed  from  Osterley  to 
Middleton  Park,  Oxfordshire.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  a  permission  granted  for 
an  inspection,  and  proceeded  by  the  first  opportunity  to  Middleton  Park. 

I  found  it  to  be  a  large  round-headed  painting,  on  old  oak  panel,  corresponding  in 
size  with  the  portrait  of  Wolsey  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  which  had 
also  come  originally  from  "Weston.  Another  picture  of  similar  shape  and  propor- 
tions, representing  Walter  Devereux  Earl  of  Essex,  and  formerly  at  Weston,  is  like- 
wise at  Middleton  Park.  The  Prince  Arthur  portrait  has  evidently  gone  through 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  cleaning  and  restoration.  I  feel,  indeed,  firmly  convinced 
that  the  surface  has  been  entirely  repainted.  These  changes  appear  to  have  taken 
place  subsequently  to  1781,  when  Edwards  took  his  copy  in  water-colours. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  would  consider  the  drawing  in  Lord  Derby's  posses- 
sion as  of  greater  real  value  than  the  original  panel  picture  as  it  now  stands ;  since, 
judging  by  internal  evidence,  Edwards's  copy  must  have  been  very  accurate. 
Many  parts  which  have  now  disappeared  from  the  original  picture  are  carefully 
retained  in  his  water-colour  drawing.  The  pattern  of  the  diaper  on  the  back- 
ground, and  the  name  PRINCE  AETVR,  have  entirely  disappeared.11  The  pattern  on 

a  The  miniature  here  referred  to  is  now  the  property  of  C.  S.  Bale,  Esq.  It  has  been  engraved  in  Harding's 
Biographical  Mirror.  Very  little  reliance^can  be  placed  on  the  genuineness  either  of  this  portrait  or  the 
inscription  round  it. 

b  For  further  notes  on  this  picture  see  Appendix  C. 
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the  sleeve  and  mantle  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  that  in  Edwards's  copy,  but 
it  has  evidently  heen  worked  upon  by  some  ignorant  painter,  who  combined  oppo- 
site colours  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  what  is  technically  called  "  backlining," 
producing  such  a  style  as  would  never  be  met  with  in  works  of  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century.  The  hands  in  particular  are  clumsily  repainted,  and 
all  traces  of  the  original  modelling  have  been  destroyed.  No  gilding  whatever 
appears  on  the  portrait.  The  colours  in  the  water-colour  picture  are  unfortunately 
faded  by  continued  exposure  to  light,  but  their  relative  degrees  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  picture  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  preserved.  There  can,  I  think, 
be  very  little  reasonable  doubt  that  this  picture  was  from  the  first  intended  to 
represent  Prince  Arthur.  The  objection  raised  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  recorded 
on  the  back  of  his  copy,  is  at  once  met  by  the  striking  difference  of  costume  ob- 
servable between  a  young  nobleman  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  one  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  by  the  fact  of  the  picture  from  Denbighshire,  to  which 
he  specially  refers,  having  fallen  at  once  into  obscurity,  at  the  Strawberry  Hill 
sale,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £6.  6*. 

Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  few  notes 
on  the  so-called  portraits  of  Prince  Arthur ;  but  these  notes  do  not  include  any  of 
pictures,  beyond  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  He  however  shewed 
me  a  carefully  executed  little  miniature,  in  his  own  collection,  by  G.  P.  Harding, 
that  had  evidently  been  copied  from  some  original  portrait."  Mr.  Harding  had 
written  the  name  "  Prince  Arthur  "  at  the  back  ;  but  unfortunately  gave  no  clue  to 
the  original  picture  from  which  his  copy  was  taken.  On  comparing  this  miniature 
with  the  picture  now  at  Middleton,  several  points  of  near  resemblance  present 
themselves,  and  striking  differences  and  omissions  are  also  observable.  The  sword 
is  entirely  omitted  from  the  left  hand;  notwithstanding  which  the  fingers  retain  the 
same  cramped  attitude.  The  flower  held  in  his  right  hand  is  changed  from  a  pink 
or  carnation  into  the  head  of  a  dandelion  running  to  seed,  or  puff-ball.  The  back- 
ground in  the  miniature  is  a  deep  rich  blue  colour,  quite  flat  and  without  pattern. 
The  face  is  rounder  and  fuller  than  in  the  other  pictures,  and  the  hair  is  of  a  rich 
deep  brown,  tending  in  this  respect  to  confirm  the  presumed  portrait  at  Windsor,  of 
which  an  engraving  has  appeared  in  the  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XXXIX.  PI.  xiv.  I 
rather  infer  that  this  miniature  has  been  taken  from  some  rude  old  repetition 
of  Lady  Jersey's  picture  (for  many  adherents  of  the  Tudors  must  have  possessed 
portraits  of  the  heir  apparent  of  those  days),  in  which  the  delicacies  and  pains- 

•  See  Appendix  B. 
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taking  of  the  better  masters,  such  as  Mabuse,  Holbein,  and  others,  were  clum- 
sily imitated  and  only  too  frequently  perverted." 

The  other  portrait  of  Prince  Arthur,  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  who  found 
an  incidental  reference  in  the  notes  of  Sir  William  Musgrave  to  a  portrait  of 
the  Prince,  is  thus  mentioned :  "  Arthur  son  of  Hen.  VII.  at  Wroxton — very  fine." 

Sir  William  Musgrave's  MS.  volumes,  containing  an  enumeration  of  royal 
portraits,  were  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  in  1799.  Upon  obtaining  this 
reference  to  Wroxton  Abbey,  I  at  once  sought  the  assistance  of  Colonel  North, 
and  received  permission  to  examine  the  collection.  No  portrait  however,  whether 
bearing  that  name  or  seemingly  intended  for  the  prince,  was  to  be  found.  After 
going  through  the  whole  collection,  I  met  with  only  one  picture  which  appeared 
to  me  in  any  way  likely  to  have  been  connected  with  the  name  of  Prince  Arthur. 
It  now  hangs  on  the  staircase,  and  represents  King  Henry  VII.  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  any  other  portrait  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  of  that 
monarch.  It  is  a  genuine  old  picture ;  but,  even  here,  the  age  of  the  person 
represented  appears  to  be  considerably  beyond  that  at  which  Prince  Arthur  died. 
The  face  is  very  round  and  plump,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  rare  and 
curious  portrait  of  King  Henry. 

These  further  investigations  strengthen  my  conviction  that  the  portrait  at 
Windsor  Castle  is  really  a  representation  of  Prince  Arthur  the  elder  brother  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  certainly  is  remarkable  that  no  other  authenticated  portrait  of 
him  is  at  present  known  to  exist  in  the  Royal  Collection,  and  of  all  places  Windsor 
Castle  is  the  one  where  such  a  portrait  would  most  probably  be  found. 

Believe  me  yours  ever  faithfully, 

GEORGE  SCHARF. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Since  communicating  the  foregoing  paper  I  have  met  with  another  royal  portrait  professing 
to  represent  Prince  Arthur.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1864,  a  picture  was  pointed  out  to  me  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  as  representing  "  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Henry,  and  Princess  Margaret, 
children  of  Henry  VII."  A  single  glance  sufficed  to  satisfy  me  that  the  picture  belonged  to  a 
much  later  period,  and  was  very  different,  in  point  of  costume,  from  persons  nourishing  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  arrangement  of  the  picture  was  very  peculiar,  consisting  of  three 
oval  medallions  placed  side  by  side,  each  containing  the  portrait  of  a  child  dressed  according  to  the 

•  This  opinion  has  since  been  modified,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Appendix  B. 
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fashion  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  reign  of  James  I.  One  child  only,  in  the  left- 
hand  medallion,  was  a  boy.  The  two  girls  were  distinguished  by  wearing  white  laced  skull-caps,  and 
tuckers  edged  also  with  lace.  All  three  wore  stiff  flat  wired  bands,  and  looked  exceedingly  formal. 
At  the  top  of  the  picture,  in  the  centre,  were  two  large  roses  placed  side  by  side,  the  left  one  red,  and 
the  other  white.  Notwithstanding  an  inscription,  written  very  conspicuously  on  the  frame, 
stating  that  they  were  the  children  of  King  Henry  VII.,  I  at  once  recognised  the  picture  as  one 
that  had  belonged  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  had  been  accurately  described  in  Vander  Doort's  Catalogue. 
These  children  are  the  nephew  and  nieces  of  Charles  I.,  being  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  Palatine 
princes,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia.  The  entry  in  Vander  Doort's  Catalogue  runs  thus : 

No.  72,  p.  122.  "  Item,  The  picture  wherein  is  painted  the  red  and  white  rose  above  the  Pals- 
grave's three  first-born  children  at  Heydelberch,  being  only  heads  in  three  several  oval  places.  In  an 
all  over  gilded  frame.  Brought  from  Heydelberg  and  given  to  King  James  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton." 
Vertue  adds,  "  Now  at  Kensington,  over  a  chimney." 

The  picture  so  clearly  pertains  to  the  Palatine  family  that  scarcely  anything  remains  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  such  instances  of  misapplied  names  as  this  paper 
incidentally  refers  to,  were  ever  tolerated  by  those  in  charge  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
A  glaring  instance  of  careless  statement,  even  in  direct  opposition  to  a  prominent  inscription,  in- 
cluding dates  on  the  picture  itself,  has  been  for  many  years  suffered  to  remain  uncontested  in  the 
Queen's  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Two  pictures,  called  "  Queen  Mary  when  a  child,"  and 
"  Queen  Elizabeth  when  a  child,  by  Holbein,"  have  naturally  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
the  general  mass  of  visitors.  The  dates  are  certainly  not  easy  for  casual  visitors  to  read  at  once, 
because  they  are  carried  in  a  curve  round  the  oval  bordering  which  incloses  the  portrait.  But  with 
a  small  amount  of  care  they  can  be  very  satisfactorily  made  out.  The  costume  of  these  children, 
who  are  evidently  sisters,  from  the  prevalence  of  ruffs,  and  from  a  certain  peculiarity  of  bfaiding, 
clearly  belongs  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  date  when  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  children.  The 
countenances  also  exhibit  somewhat  of  a  foreign  character.  Even  the  Christian  names  as  well  as  the 
dates  inscribed  on  the  pictures  do  not  closely  agree  with  those  belonging  to  the  Sovereigns  quoted 
in  the  Hampton  Court  Catalogue.  They  run  thus : — 

No.  282  of  the  Palace  Catalogue.   "  Maria  Christian!  Aetatis  suae  3,  Mencis  9.  1578." 
No.  281  of  the  Palace  Catalogue.    "  Elizabeta  Aetatis  suae  1,  Mencis  5,  anno  Domini  1578." 
It  is  quite  clear  that  these  inscriptions  cannot  refer  either  to  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1558,  or  to  her  sister  Mary,  born   1515,  and  married  to  Philip  of  Spain  in  1554;  a 
glance  however  at  the  historical  tables  of  the  principal  reigning  families  of  Europe  will  readily 
indicate  the  personages  really  intended.     We  thereby  ascertain  beyond  all  question  that  Afary 
Christierna,  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  born  November  10th,  1574,  and  Elizabeth 
her  sister,  born  March  13th,  1577,  and  died  January  1586,  were  the  ladies  whose  portraits  have 
been  so  singularly  misrepresented.*     It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Mr.  Redgrave,  the 

•  They  were  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  and  sisters  of  Margaret,  who  married  Philip  III.  King  of 
Spain.  Mary  Christina  married  Sigismund  Batthori,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  August  1595;  and  died  without 
issue  April  1621. — See  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies  and  Tables,  p.  463,  and  Histoire  Ge"n£alogiqne  dea 
Maisons  souveraines  de  1'Europc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130  and  136.  (Maison  d'Habsbourg-Autriche.) 
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present  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  pictures,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  careful  catalogue  of  all  the 
various  works  of  art  committed  to  his  charge,  and  we  may  rest  confident  that  his  knowledge  and 
habitual  spirit  of  careful  investigation,  working  by  the  aid  of  a  photographic  reduction  of  every  pic- 
ture, may  yet  rectify  many  errors  and  tend  to  elicit  many  curious  facts,  so  as  to  establish  still  further 
identifications  of  personages  in  whom  the  historical  student  finds  a  particular  interest. 


APPENDIX  B. 

NOTE  TO  PAGE  459. 

An  old  picture  on  panel,  and  in  all  probability  the  only  existing  remains  of  the  original  from 
which  Mr.  Harding  took  his  miniature,  was  recently  offered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  The  panel,  independently  of  the  frame,  measured  1  ft.  10$  in.  by  1  ft.  5$  in. 

The  general  form  and  composition  of  the  original  picture  seem  to  have  been  left  undisturbed ; 
but  every  portion  of  the  colours  is  a  recent  addition  by  some  ignorant  and  comparatively  modern 
hand.  The  appearance  of  the  picture,  both  in  colour  and  general  forms,  corresponded  exactly  with 
that  of  the  miniature  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  boyish  face  in  both  pictures  has  long  brown  hair,  arched  eyebrows,  and  grey  eyes.  A  black 
cap  with  gold  jewel  on  it,  gold  brocade  robe,  edged  with  fur  and  slashed  at  the  sleeve,  over  a  dark 
red  vest,  compose  the  costume.  His  right  hand  in  the  panel  picture  held  a  white  flower  made  to 
resemble  something  between  the  puff-ball  of  the  dandelion  and  the  pink  or  carnation,  with  long 
petals,  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  rested  on  the  front  edge  of  the  picture.  The  name 
PRINCS  .  ARTIIVR  appears  in  yellow  capitals  (once  gilded)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  very  dark 
brown  background.  Nothing  hardly  could  exceed  the  very  rude  sign-board  painting  of  the  larger 
picture ;  although  it  was  still  obvious  that  the  daubster  had  done  his  best  to  maintain  the  design  of 
the  original  picture. 

Tins  unsatisfactory  performance  was  rejected  by  the  Trustees  in  February  1864.  The  person 
who  offered  the  picture  for  sale  declined  absolutely  to  give  any  information  of  the  source  from 
which  he  had  received  it,  or  to  afford  any  reference  to  its  former  possessors. 


APPENDIX  C. 

NOTE  TO  PAGE  458. 

The  large  portrait  of  Prince  Arthur,  removed  from  Osterlcy  to  Middleton  Park,  and  originally  at 
Weston,  is  so  important  in  an  historical  point  of  view  that  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  more  detailed 
and  technical  observations  on  it. 

Painted  on  panel,  with  an  arched  top,  life-size ;  the  figure  seen  nearly  half-length.  The  eyebrows 
and  eyes  are  of  a  warm  dark  grey,  the  flesh  shaded  very  blue  in  the  middle  tints.  The  red  on  cheeks 
consists  of  two  patches  of  pink  placed  very  low  down,  and  on  a  line  with  the  nostrils.  The  lips  are 
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deep  solid  vermilion.  The  modelling  of  the  features  is  very  defective.  No  gold  ia  employed  on 
any  part  of  the  picture.  The  jewels  on  the  cap  and  the  swordhandle  are  daubed  over  with  Naples 
yellow.  All  the  precious  stones  are  black  and  mingled  with  pearls.  The  string  round  the  neck  is  black ; 
the  shirt  grey,  with  white  lines  on  it.  The  under-vest  crimson  with  vermilion-red  lights,  and  edged 
with  a  broad  border  of  very  dark  yellow  ochre  patterned  with  black  rings  on  it.  The  sleeves  of  the 
outer  garment  are  of  dark-yellow  ochre,  patterned  with  dark  indian-red  lines,  backlined  in  the  clumsiest 
manner  with  bright  vermilion.  The  flower  held  in  his  hand  (whether  a  pink  or  carnation)  is  white, 
with  a  red  ring,  and  grey  cross  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  two  projecting  stamens  are  white.  The  blade 
of  the  sword  is  of  steel,  and  the  gold  ring  on  his  little  finger  has  a  red  stone.  The  ring  on  the 
other  hand  carries  a  black  stone  pyramidally  cut.  The  fur  trimming  to  the  dress  is  very  dark  brown. 
The  background  is  dark,  and  all  indications  of  pattern  have  disappeared.  Even  the  inscription 
"  Prince  Artur"  is  no  longer  traceable.  The  name  of  "  Prince  Arthur  by  Mabuse  1502  "  appears 
separately  on  a  modern  tablet  appended  to  the  new  gilt  frame.  The  chesnut-brown  hair  appears 
lighter  than  the  intensely  dark  colour  of  the  background.  The  cleft  on  the  chin  and  a  furrow 
between  the  eyebrows  are  stronger  in  this  picture  than  in  the  watercolour  copy  by  Edwards.  The 
face,  taken  altogether,  seems  considerably  thinner. 
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XXV. — On  Percy  Herbert,  Lord  Fowls.    By  CHARLES  HENRY  COOPER,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


Read  3rd  December,  1863. 


PERCY  HERBERT  LORD  Powis  is  a  noble  author  overlooked  by  Horace  Walpole ; 
a  loyal  sufferer  unnoticed  by  David  Lloyd ;  a  Welshman  omitted  from  the  useful 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
who  was  apparently  unknown  to  Dodd. 

He  was  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  K.B.,  of  Redcastle  (anciently 
called  Poole  Castle  and  now  Powis  Castle)  in  Montgomeryshire,  who  in  1629  was 
created  Lord  Powis,  by  Eleanor,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  eighth  Earl 
of  Northumberland. 

To  the  Parliament  which  met  on  the  30th  January  1620-21,  Thomas  Sheppard, 
Esq.,  and  William  Beecher,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  William),  were  returned  for 
Shaftesbury.  Mr.  Beecher,  who  had  also  been  returned  for  Leominster  and 
Tam worth,  made  his  election  on  the  6th  of  February  to  sit  for  the  latter  place/ 
Mr.  Sheppard,  described  as  a  busy  young  lawyer,  gave  great  offence  by  a  speech 
which  he  made  the  15th  of  February,  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  punish- 
ing divers  abuses  on  the  Sabbath-day,  called  Sunday.  For  this  speech,  cha- 
racterised as  profane,  seditious,  and  arrogant,  he  was  on  the  following  day  expelled 
the  House.b  Percy  Herbert  and  Ralph  Hopton,  Esq.  (afterwards  Lord  Hopton) 
were  elected  to  supply  the  vacancies  for  Shaftesbury  thus  occasioned.0 

Percy  Herbert  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Theobalds,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1622,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  was  created  a  baronet.d 

•  Commons  Journals,  i.  510.  "  Ibid.  521,  522,  524,  525. 

c  Willis's  Not.  Parl.  iii.  (2)  178.  Willis  states  Mr.  Beecher  to  have  been  also  expelled,  and  does  not 
give  his  return  for  Tamworth. 

*  Nichols's  Prog.  James  I.  iii.  781  (where  he  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  afterwards  Earl  of 
Powis). 
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He  occurs  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Teirtref,  in  Cornwall,  in  1623."  In  1625 
he  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,"  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  then  had  the  Manor  of  Hendon,  in  that  county.  It  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  that  he  certainly  held  it  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  to  whom  it 
is  said  to  have  descended  from  his  father,  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  second  son  of 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.6 

Meredith  Morgan  and  Sir  Percy  Herbert  appear  to  have  been  concerned,  in  or 
about  1628,  in  raising  the  trained  bands  in  the  county  of  Montgomery."1 

Sir  Percy  Herbert  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  and  the  marches  thereof  on  the  12th  of  May,  1633." 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter,  dated  7th  of  February,  1637-8, 
from  the  Rev.  George  Garrard  to  Viscount  Wentworth,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land: — 

"  Since  my  last  of  December,  here  is  a  Proclamation  come  forth  to  hinder  the 
Growth  of  Popery.  But  there  was  a  proposition  made  at  the  council-table, 
which  would  do  much  good,  were  it  put  in  execution  over  all  England;  which 
was,  to  take  away  .the  eldest  sons  of  all  who  were  popishly  affected,  and  breed 
them  up  in  the  Religion  established  in  the  Church  of  England.  My  Lord 
Chamberlain'  fired  at  it,  and  moved  the  King,  and  since  my  Lord's  Grace  of 
Canterbury,  to  have  Percy  Herbert's  son,  who  is  heir  to  his  estate  should  his 
son  fail,  taken  from  his  father,  and  bred  up  in  the  Protestant  Religion.  My 
Lord  Powis  was  not  pleased  much  with  this  motion,  gets  access  to  the  King, 
pleads  hard  for  his  son,  humbly  desires  that  his  son  may  not  be  held  the  most 
jesuited  Papist  of  England,  and  made  the  only  example  in  this  kind.  He  must 
submit  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  but  he  should  do  it  much  more  willingly,  if  it 
were  generally  done.  Nothing  is  done  of  this  kind  yet,  but  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain presseth  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  often  in  this  particular."  g 

In  1639  he  was  collector  for  Montgomeryshire  of  the  moneys  contributed  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Scots." 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1640-1,  Sir  John  Price  gave  information  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  Sir  Percy  Herbert  and  a  servant  of  his,  who  had  in  his  custody 
the  public  magazine  in  some  place  which  is  not  distinctly  specified,  but  was 
probably  in  Wales.  The  House  referred  the  matter  to  a  Committee,  who  were 

••  Tho.  Thorpe's  Cat  of  MSS.  1836.     No.  312.  b  Rymer's  Focdera,  xviii.  591. 

c  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  iii.  3.  d  Brace's  Cal.  Dom.  State  Pap.  Charles  I.  iii.  97. 

e  Eymer,  xix.  450.  '  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

*  Strafforde  Letters,  ii.  147.  b  Rushworth,  iv.  163. 
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appointed  to  meet  on  the  following  day  ;  and  in  the  meantime  ordered  that  Sir 
Percy  Herbert  should  be  forthwith  sent  for  as  a  delinquent  by  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  attending  the  House,  to  answer  such  tilings  as  should  be  there  objected 
against  him.* 

The  House,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1641,  directed  him  to  be  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  Committee  for  the  Recusants  Convict,  ordering  that,  if  he  took 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  gave  good  security  to  appear  within 
ten  days  after  summons,  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  upon  his  occasions." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1642,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Commons,  that  the 
Serjeant  be  desired  to  bring  in  Sir  Percy  Herbert,  who  was  a  delinquent  by  a 
former  order  of  the  House,  and  Serjeant  Wilde  and  Mr.  Grimston  were  ordered  to 
draw  a  charge  against  him.0  The  House,  on  the  25th  of  June  following,  directed 
that  he  might  be  bailed,  himself  in  £10,000  and  sureties  in  £5,000  a-piece, 
the  House  first  giving  approbation  of  the  bail  ;d  and  on  the  6th  of  July  occurs 
an  entry  approving  of  John  Craven,  of  Coombe,  county  of  Warwick,  Esq., 
and  Thomas  Bellingem,  of  Newtimber,  county  of  Sussex,  Esq.,  as  his  sureties. 
Sir  Percy  was,  however,  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  he  was 
bailed.8 

He  is  designated  a  recusant  convict  in  a  document  dated  1650,  relating  to  the 
parsonage  of  Hendon,  which  had  belonged  to  him.' 

His  estates  were  included  in  the  Act  passed  on  the  16th  of  July,  1651,  for  the 
sale  of  lands  forfeited  for  treason  ;g  it  being  provided  that  the  Manor  of  Hendon, 
which  had  belonged  to  him,  should  be  charged  with  a  rent-charge  of  £60 
a-year  during  the  life  of  Margaret  Hooker,  widow  of  Nicholas  Hooker,  goldsmith 
and  citizen  of  London."  It  would  appear  that  he  made  an  effort  to  get  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  Act.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1651,  was  read  a  certifi- 
cate of  Chief  Baron  Wylde,  dated  the  14th  of  February  preceding,  touching 
Sir  Percy  Herbert's  appeal  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,'  and  on  the  15th 
of  July  a  petition  from  him,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  however  set  forth,  was 
read.k 

The  loss  of  his  estates  and  the  other  hardships  consequent  upon  his  loyalty  and 


»  Commons  Journals,  ii.  75. 
«  Ibid.  548. 

•  Ibid.  656. 

*  Scobell's  Acts  and  Ordinances,  156. 
1  Commons  Journals,  iii.  565. 


b  Commons  Journals,  ii.  253. 

«  Ibid.  639. 

1  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  iii.  13. 

h  Scobell's  Acts  and  Ordinances,  169. 

"  Ibid.  604. 
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religion  were  apparently  borne  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian  philosopher,  and 
in  1652  he  published  a  work  in  4to.  with  the  following  title : — 

CERTAINE 
CONCEPTIONS, 

OK, 

CONSIDERATIONS 

OF 

SIR  PERCY  HERBERT, 

UPON  THE 

Strange  Change  of  Peoples 

Dispositions  and  Actions 

In  these  latter  times. 

Directed  to  his  Sonne. 

Deus  primum  honos  proxime. 

LONDON, 

Printed  by  E.  G.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Richard  Tomlins 
at  the  Sun  and  Bible  neer  Piecorner.    1652. 

As  this  book  is  scarce  *  an  analysis  of  its  contents  is  subjoined. 

"  For  my  Sonne  Mr.  William  Herbert ;  subscribed,  Your  most  affectionate 
Father,  Percie  Herbert  (11  pages  not  numbered).  To  the  Reader  (2  pages  not 
numbered).  The  Introduction,  or  Inducement  of  the  whole  Book  (p.  1). 
Against  Atheism  (p.  4).  That  our  Saviour  was  the  true  Messias  (p.  12).  The 
punishment  of  the  Angels  against  all  vain  Presumption  (p.  18).  Against 
sensual  stupidity  (p.  24).  Considerations  of  gratitude  in  regard  of  God's  good- 
ness and  love  shewed  to  man-kinde  (p.  32).  Christ's  particular  persecution 
(p.  38).  The  Vertues  of  Abraham  (p.  46).  The  Patience  and  sufferings  of 
Job  (p.  51).  The  Vertues  of  Moses  (p.  53).  The  wonderful  magnanimity  of 
Jepthe  and  his  daughter  (p.  57).  The  extraordinary  goodness  of  King  David 
(p.  60).  The  constant  Martyrdome  of  old  Eleazer  (p.  65).  Strange  suffer- 
ings of  a  woman  and  her  seven  sons  (p.  68).  The  wonderful  life  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  (p.  73).  The  small  satisfaction  of  earthly  pleasures  considered 
(p.  77).  Whether  or  no  when  we  have  gained  this  victory  there  must  not 
be  something  to  direct  us  in  God's  Worship,  of  an  infallible  nature  (p.  84). 
Some  general  instructions  concerning  the  practice  of  God's  own  proper  and 
immediate  worship  (p.  93).  Of  pride  being  the  chief  vice  belonging  to  the 

»  There  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  the  latter, 
from  the  collection  of  Bishop  Moore,  is  marked  W.  11.  16. 
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Soule  (p.  103).  Many  dependences  belonging  to  this  infernal  Lady  Pride 
(p.  109).  Some  kinde  of  description  of  Sensuality  (p.  121).  Gluttony  a  chiefe 
effect  of  sensuality,  with  other  vices  also  belonging  thereunto  (p.  127).  Against 
the  pernicious  and  ignoble  custome  of  Dissimulation  (p.  139).  Of  the  breaches 
in  conversation  proceeding  from  the  falsifying  of  words  and  promises  (p.  146). 
Concerning  the  breaches  of  trusts  upon  special  confidence  and  obligation  (p.  153). 
The  nature  and  property  of  entire  friendship  (p.  159).  The  nature  and  obligation 
of  service  (p.  171).  Some  kinde  of  demonstrations  of  the  supernatural  torments 
of  Hell  (p.  178).  The  wonderful  properties  and  infinite  felicities  of  Heaven  in 
some  sort  described,  according  to  humane  apprehension  (p.  188).  Certain  con- 
sideration of  Eternity  (p.  199).  Considerations  upon  the  shortnesse  of  man's  life 
upon  earth,  with  many  other  inconveniences  thereunto  belonging  (p.  209).  A 
most  full,  though  figurative,  story  to  shew  that  God  Almighties  wayes  and 
inscrutable  decrees  are  not  to  be  comprehended  by  humane  fancies  (p.  220). 
The  wonderful  confidence  of  old  Tobias  in  the  mercies  of  Almighty  God  (p.  235). 
The  necessity  of  this  noble  vertue  which  was  practised  by  our  Saviour  himselfe  in 
a  most  particular  manner  during  his  abode  upon  earth  (p.  246)." 

The  Introduction  or  Inducement  mentions  "  the  late  Act  of  Confinement 
contributing  very  little  benefit  or  opportunity  to  the  delight  of  conversation." 
The  Act  here  referred  to  was  probably  that  for  removing  all  papists,  officers, 
and  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  divers  other  delinquents  from  London  and  West- 
minster, and  confining  them  to  their  dwellings.  It  was  passed  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1649-50,  was  subsequently  renewed,  but  seems  to  have  expired  on 
the  1st  of  November,  16ol.!l 

He  alludes  with  much  feeling  to  the  tragic  fate  of  Charles  I.,  and  attributes 
the  troubles  in  which  the  nation  was  involved  to  the  divine  judgment  on  the 
increase  of  sin  and  vice.  Nor  does  he  scruple  to  denounce  the  intemperance 
amongst  the  commanders  in  the  late  King's  army,  which  he  observes  proved  of 
such  unfortunate  consequence  to  his  affairs.  The  tales  and  illustrations,  some- 
what profusely  interspersed,  show  extensive  reading,  and  the  work  may  upon  the 
whole  be  considered  creditable  to  his  literary  ability. 

In  the  address  to  the  reader  he  says, — 

"  The  book  it  selfe  is  so  extreame  short,  that  if  I  did  not  intend  to  enlarge  it 
by  a  second  part,  I  might  be  something  ashamed  that  the  presse  under  my  name 
and  solicitation  have  been  employed  with  so  small  a  pamphlet." 

•  Scobell's  Acts  and  Ordinances,  104,  152. 
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No  second  part  appears  to  be  known. 

The  most  full  but  figurative  story,  which  commences  at  p.  220,  is  a  version  of 
the  old  apologue  De  Angelo  qui  duxit  heremitam  ad  diversa  hospitia.*  It 
was  soon  after  varied  much  for  the  worse  in  an  undated  letter  to  the  Lord  Mar- 
quis of  Hartford,  by  James  Howell,  who  cites  Sir  Percy  Herbert  (whom  he  terms 
a  noble  speculative  knight)  as  the  author,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  his  own 
alterations. b  Condensed  and  improved  by  the  learned  Dr.  Henry  More,0  it  formed 
the  foundation  of  ParnelTs  Hermit,  an  admirable  poem  with  which  all  are 
familiar. 

William  Lord  Powis,  his  father,  died  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1655-6,  when  Sir  Percy  Herbert  succeeded  to  the  title. 
On  the  22nd  of  May,  1660,  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  his  petition,  made  an 
order  for  preventing  all  waste  upon  his  lands,  and  against  cutting  of  timber 
and  carrying  away  what  had  been  cut." 

Lord  Powis  headed  the  petition  of  the  nobility,  knights,  and  gentry  of  the  six 
counties  of  North  Wales  which  was  presented  to  Charles  II.  in  or  about  June, 
1660,  praying  not  only  that  the  regicides  might  be  delivered  up  to  public  justice, 
but  also  that  such  persons  as  concurred  in  the  death  of  the  late  King,  or  had  been 
procurers  and  promoters  of  petitions  and  addresses  in  favour  of  his  trial  as  had 
not  given  early  testimony  of  their  unforced  repentance,  might  be  disabled  to  bear 
any  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military.* 

His  death  occurred  on  the  19th  of  January,  1666-7,  and  he  was  buried  at 
Welshpool. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Craven,  alderman  of  London, 
and  by  her,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  1662,  had  William,  his  successor, 
who  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Marquess  of  Powis,  and  whom  James  II., 
after  his  abdication,  created  Duke  of  Powis ;  and  Mary,  baptised  at  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft  in  London  on  the  10th  of  October,  1623.'  In  January,  1639-40,  she 

*  See  Koran,  Surat   18;  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,  ed.  1840,  i.  p.  clviii-clx.,  co\r.  ;  Wright's  Latin 
Stories,  10,  216,217;  Bluet  d'  Arbere's  (Euvres,  1604,  lib.  5  ;    Swan's   Transl.  of  Gesta  Romanorum, 
i.  274,  376;  Dunlop's.  Hist,  of  Fiction,  iii.  20;  (Euvres  de  Voltaire  (Paris,   1829),  torn,  xxxiii.  138; 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie  (2nd  ed.  Gottingen,  1844),  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  ;  Mr.  Keightley,  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  2nd  ser.  x.  841.;  Alexander  Craig  wrote  the  Pilgrime  and  Hereinite  in  form  of  a  Dialogue,  4to. 
Imp.  Aberdeene,  by  E.  Raban.     (Lowndes's  Bibl.  Man.  ed.  Bohn,  546.) 

b  Epistolte  Ho-Elianoe,  vol.  iv.  letter  iv.     First  published  in  1655. 

"  Divine  Dialogues,  1668,  Dial.  ii.  320 — 327.  d  Lords  Journals,  xi.  36. 

•  Kennett's  Register  and  Chronicle,  192.  '  Malcolm's  Lond.  Redivivum,  i.  70. 
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married  George  Lord  Talbot,  eldest  son  of  John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  died 
childless  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  her  a  widow,  and  it  seems  that 
after  the  death  of  her  mother  she  became  insane.* 

There  are  or  were  at  Powis  Castle  portraits  of  this  Lord  Powis  and  his  lady, 
the  latter  being  represented  in  a  curious  dress  of  white  satin  embroidered  with 
butterflies  and  caterpillars.11 

Warton,  who  had  never  seen  Sir  Percy  Herbert's  work,  apparently  misled  by 
Howell's  giving  only  the  initial  of  the  Christian  name,  refers  to  him  as  Sir 
Philip. 

As  a  proof  that  this  Lord  Powis,  although  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  unknown  to 
Dodd,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  states  William  Herbert,  the  titular  Duke  of 
Powis,  to  have  been  the  son  of  William  Herbert  the  first  Lord  Powis,  whereas 
he  was  his  grandson.0 

Powis  Castle  was  in  1644  taken  by  the  Parliament  forces  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  when  the  owner,  Lord  Powis,  was  made  prisoner. 
Pennant*  states  this  lord  to  have  been  Percy.  It  was  clearly  his  father,  William, 
whom  Pennant  erroneously  calls  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  being 
his  grandson,  namely,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
second  son. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  usually  accurate  genealogist  Mr.  Philip 
Yorke  calls  the  first  Lord  Powis,  the  father  of  this  Lord  Powis  and  the  husband 
of  Lady  Eleanor  Percy,  Charles,  making  him  to  be  a  son  of  Sir  William  Powis, 
who  was  created  K.B.  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.,e  the  fact  being  that  that 
person  was  himself  the  first  Lord  Powis,  the  husband  of  Lady  Eleanor  Percy 
and  the  father  of  Percy  Lord  Powis.  In  short,  Charles  Lord  Powis  is  altogether 
a  myth. 

Mr.  Beloe,  who  notices  Sir  Percy  Herbert's  book,'  seems  to  have  known  nothing 
of  his  history,  nor  to  have  made  any  inquiries  respecting  him. 

According  to  Mr.  Courthope,  Percy  Lord  Powis  died  in  his  eighty-third  year.8 
This  must  be  a  mistake,  for  his  father  died  at  that  age  less  than  eleven  years 
before  him. 

*  Green's  Cal.  Dom.  State  Pap.  Charles  II.  iii.  4.  b  Topographer,  iv.  33. 

1  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  iii.  447.  d  Journey  to  Snowdon,  378,  379. 

*  Yorke's  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  90. 

'  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  vi.  3'J4. 

*  Historic  Peerage  of  England,  389. 
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THE  subject  on  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you  is  the  correctness  of  the 
method  of  interpreting  Hieroglyphics  originated  by  Dr.  Young  and  developed  by 
Champollion.  This  method,  after  having  long  been  generally  accepted  by  scholars, 
is  now  seriously  attacked,  and  the  learning  of  the  assailant  demands  as  serious  a 
defence.  The  question  is  one  of  much  graver  importance  than  at  first  appears. 
The  immediate  results  of  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  seem 
meagre  and  uninteresting,  but  it  will  be  found  that  these  results  have  been  largely 
used  by  almost  all  inquirers  into  the  primaeval  period  of  the  world's  history.  To 
abandon  them  is  nothing  less  than  to  go  back  at  least  thirty  years  in  this  pro- 
vince of  historical  inquiry.  If  we  have  erred  let  us  frankly  acknowledge  the 
fault  and  retrace  our  steps,  but  let  this  not  be  done  without  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  before  us. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  his  "Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,"  has  called  in  question  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Egyptologists ;  but 
as  he  admits  that,  if  they  can  read  and  translate  the  inscriptions,  they  have  a 
trustworthy  basis  of  inquiry,  I  shall  mainly  confine  my  remarks  to  this  one  ques- 
tion, which  I  need  not  explain  to  be  the  question  upon  which  the  existence  of 
Egyptology  depends.  My  object  will  be  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  hold 
the  method  of  Young  and  Champollion  to  be  true.  I  wish  to  discuss  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  means  of  interpretation,  their  application,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  this  application  as  shown  by  the  effect  of  the  results  on  historical 
inquiry. 

The  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  during  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt, 
supplied  what  seemed  to  be  a  key  for  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics.  This 
tablet  bears  three  inscriptions,  the  lowest  of  which  is  in  Greek  characters.  The 
Greek  inscription  is  a  decree,  ending  with  a  statement  that  it  was  written  in  three 
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characters,  sacred  letters  or  hieroglyphics,  enchorial  or  vulgar  letters,  and  Greek 
letters.  The  first  and  second  inscriptions  are,  therefore,  Egyptian,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  represent  the  sacred  and  the  vulgar  dialects  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers.  If  the  three  inscriptions  can  in  any  way 
be  closely  compared,  the  first  step  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  characters  will  be  taken.  The  enchorial  I  shall  only  examine  as  an  aid 
to  the  understanding  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

Before  attempting  any  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  the  hieroglyphic  characters  correspond  to  words,  whether  they  are 
phonetic  or  ideographic,  that  is,  letters  or  the  like,  or  symbols.  The  Greek  in- 
scription ends  with  the  words  "  of  the  first  and  the  second,"  the  rest  of  the  last 
line  being  wanting.  In  the  hieroglyphic  inscription,  we  observe,  in  the  last 
line,  a  sign  occurring  three  times,  having  respectively  beneath  it,  one  stroke,  two 
strokes,  and  three  strokes.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  here  we  have 
arbitrary  symbols  for  numerals  ;  but  this  supposition  does  not  warrant  a  similar 
opinion  as  to  other  signs. 

The  number  of  characters  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  may  throw  light  upon 
the  nature  of  their  signs.  The  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  imperfect,  the  enchorial 
is  almost  complete,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Greek.  The  enchorial 
inscription  occupies  nearly  as  much  space  as  the  Greek,  and  seems,  as  far  as  can 
be  conjectured  from  its  appearance,  to  contain  not  many  fewer  signs  than  the 
Greek  contains  letters,  although  the  signs  have  far  more  forms  than  those 
letters.  The  enchorial  character  is  evidently  a  kind  of  running  hand,  and  there 
is  therefore  great  difficulty  in  determining  how  many  strokes  compose  a  sign,  and 
what  the  signs  are  meant  to  represent.  Some  signs,  however,  bear  so  unmis- 
takeable  a  likeness  to  certain  signs  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription,  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  enchorial  character  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  degradation  of  the 
hieroglyphic. 

A  very  careful  comparison  of  the  enchorial  with  the  hieroglyphic  inscription 
shows  that  their  extent  was  originally  the  same.  In  preference,  however,  to 
determining  on  this  basis  the  number  of  signs  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription, 
it  will  be  enough  to  calculate  how  many  signs  the  remaining  lines,  when 
uninjured,  must  have  contained.  Those  lines  are  14 ;  the  lowest  contains  104 
characters,  and  has  lost  space  which  would  about  contain  16  characters;  we 
thus  gain  a  total  of  120 :  the  next  line  above,  which  is  more  defective,  contains 
135 ;  and  six  above,  all  diminishing  in  contents  through  the  injury,  120,  111,  112, 
115, 108, 107,  &c.  The  average  number  of  characters  in  a  full  line  would  have 
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been  at  least  145,  which  would  give  2,030  characters  for  the  14  lines.  The 
original  numher  of  letters  in  the  Greek  inscription  may  be  computed  to  be  about 
6804,  a  few  being  wanting.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  is  too  large  to  admit 
of  the  hieroglyphics  being  wholly  symbols,  or  as  they  are  now  called  ideographs. 
There  are  not  2,000  ideas  in  the  Greek  inscription.  We  can  therefore  only 
infer  that  at  least  some  hieroglyphics  are  sometimes  phonetic,  representing  either 
syllables  or  letters. 

It  may  aid  our  judgment  to  consider  the  very  different  number  of  letters  in 
which  different  languages  express  the  same  ideas.  If  we  compare  Hebrew  with 
Greek,  for  instance  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  find 
in  the  Hebrew  197  letters  and  in  the  Septuagint  334.  If  written  like  Hebrew, 
the  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  might  be  alphabetic. 

Another  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters  is  discover- 
able in  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  certain  of  them.  On  com- 
paring the  hieroglyphic  inscription  with  the  Greek,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  distinct  characters  in  the  former  is  much  greater  than  in  the  latter. 
Certain  signs  occur  but  once,  others  seldom,  others  often,  and  the  hieroglyphics 
can  be  separated  into  two  distinct  classes,  rare  and  common  signs,  a  separation 
which  the  examination  of  other  inscriptions  amply  confirms.  The  common  signs 
must  be  phonetic  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that  some  hieroglyphics  must  be  of 
this  nature  in  this  inscription.  It  is  important  to  compare  the  frequency  of 

occurrence  of  these  signs  with  that  of  the  Greek  letters.    The  half-circle  •-» 

occurs  118  times  ;  the  wavy  line  -~~*^  72  ;  the  mouth  <o  60  ;  the  three  straight 
lines  side  by  side  1  1  1  46  ;  the  single  straight  line  I  45  ;  the  sign  of  two  parallel 
lines  connected  by  a  sloping  line  :  —  r\  40  ;  the  bar  ?  —  «  —  33  ;  the  cord  ^  33  ; 
the  siphon  |]  32;  the  cerastes  —  _y  30;  the  mat  •  25;  the  reed  J  24;  the 
the  two  reeds  \\  16  ;  the  three  straight  lines,  one  above  another  14  ;  the 


duckling        12  ;  the  owl  ^    8  ;  and  the  lion  &<_  6.    The  most  frequent  sign  is 

therefore  one  to  eleven  and  a  half  in  the  whole  number  (1355  -=-  118  =  11'4)  ; 
the  next  is  1  to  18'8  ;  the  next  1  to  29-4  ;  the  next  1  to  30-1  ;  the  next 
1  to  33'8;  the  rest  1  to  41  and  above.  Taking  the  first  line  of  the  Greek 
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inscription,  two  letters  are  1  to  6,  the  next  1  to  9,  then  1  to  11, 1  to  13,  two 
1  to  15,  and  the  rest  1  to  20  and  above.  The  most  common  hieroglyphic  sign 
is  as  often  repeated  as  T. 

The  following  conclusion  is  the  result  of  the  first  stage  of  the  inquiry. 
Hieroglyphics  are,  some  ideographic,  some  phonetic.  I  am  anxious  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  strong  reasons  for  holding  that  some  are  phonetic,  as  the  agreement  of 
ancient  writers  in  calling  hieroglyphics  symbols  has  seemed  to  furnish  a  trium- 
phant argument  against  any  of  them  being  phonetic.  If,  however,  some  are 
phonetic,  the  error  of  these  writers  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  characters  wholly  pictures  of  known  objects,  if  sometimes  used  as  ideographs, 
would  strike  a  nation  like  the  Greeks  as  essentially  ideographic. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  next  step  is  a  conjecture  though  not  a 
mere  arbitrary  guess. 

Dr.  Young  observed  that  certain  signs  were  inclosed  in  rings  or  ovals  in  the 
hieroglyphic  inscription,  and  that,  in  corresponding  places  in  the  enchorial,  there 
were  signs  inclosed  in  marks  like  those  we  use  to  inclose  parentheses.  The  name 
Ptolemy  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  Greek  inscription,  and  inclosures  are  found  in 
corresponding  places  in  the  enchorial.  The  enchorial  inclosures  contain  five  sets 
of  characters.  These  were  conjectured  to  mean  Ptolemy,  King,  Arsinoe,  Berenice, 
and  Alexander.  In  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  there  is  only  this  difference,  that 
but  one  set  of  characters  occurs  corresponding  in  position  to  the  supposed 
Ptolemy  and  King.  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the  characters  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  are  royal  names,  and  on  examining  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  of  the  temples  it  will  be  seen  that  rings  are  always  found  in  the 
inscriptions  accompanying  the  most  important  figures  of  warriors,  or  sacrificers, 
and  in  the  greatest  and  most  sumptuous  tombs,  and  that  these  rings  contain 
a  great  variety  of  different  groups. 

As  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  partly  phonetic,  it  is  most  probable  that 
foreign  names  would  be  written  in  phonetic  characters.  The  number  of  characters 
in  some  of  the  rings  is  so  great  that  it  exceeds  that  of  the  Greek  name  supposed  to 
correspond,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  a  title  or  titles  must  be  added.  Some 
of  the  rings  omit  the  latter  portion  of  the  group,  and  the  remaining  hieroglyphic 
chnracters  are  seven  in  place  of  the  ten  Greek  letters.  They  were  therefore 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  most  essential  letters  IITAMAI2.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  hieroglyphic  signs  are  identical ;  elsewhere  one  of  the  two  occurs  alone ;  so 
that  we  have  a  double  sign  that  would  well  represent  a  long  vowel.  The  short 
vowels  in  this  case  would  be  omitted,  as  in  the  old  Semitic  mode  of  writing. 
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This  conjecture  was  tested  by  an  examination  of  the  numerous  rings  found 
in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  was  not  only  confirmed,  but  the  alphabet  was 
gradually  enlarged  from  the  names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  rulers.  Soon  after 
Dr.  Young's  theory  had  been  published,  a  list  of  kings  corresponding  to  the  chief 
names  in  ancient  Egyptian  history  was  drawn  out.  Among  these  was  one 
identified  with  that  of  Cheops,  the  traditional  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which 
was  selected  from  about  eight  rings  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  tombs  near  that 
monument.  Some  years  after  General,  then  Colonel,  Howard  Vyse  undertook  to 
explore  the  Pyramids.  In  the  Great  Pyramid  he  discovered  some  chambers  never 
previously  opened,  and  not  carefully  finished,  as  they  were  merely  intended  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  the  masonry  above  the  King's  Chamber.  On  the  walls  of 
these  chambers  were  scrawls  in  red  ochre,  written  by  the  quarrymen  or  masons. 
In  these  scrawls  two  royal  rings  only  occurred,  and  one  of  them  was  that  pre- 
viously assigned  to  Cheops,  the  other  that  of  a  king  previously  supposed  to  be 
his  immediate  successor. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  names  occurring  in  the  same  parts  of  edifices 
have  been  easily  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  saine  period.  Thus  the 
Cassars  are  found  together  and  the  Ptolemies  together.  A  Greek  dedicatory 
inscription  always  is  accompanied  by  names  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  rule.  At  the 
great  temple  of  Dendarah  the  portico  bears  a  Greek  dedication  under  Tiberius. 
In  the  sculptures  of  the  portico  are  the  rings  of  Tiberius  and  later  CaBsars  to 
Nero.  In  the  further  part  of  the  temple,  which  is  obviously  of  older  date,  are 
older  names,  from  that  of  Cleopatra  downwards.  In  like  manner  the  sculptures 
of  the  kings  identified  with  those  as  to  whom  we  have  an  agreement  in  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  writers,  that  is  from  Psammetichus  the  First  downwards,  show 
distinct  styles.  The  accurate  delicate  style  of  the  Psammetichi  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  but  names  of  that  line ;  the  heavy  style  of  the  Ptolemies  is  not 
found  with  Egyptian  or  Roman  names ;  the  still  heavier  style  of  the  early 
emperors  does  not  contain  the  names  of  the  later  ones,  under  whom  Egyptian  art 
reached  its  lowest  point. 

If  it  be  granted,  and  I  cannot  see  how  assent  can  be  withheld,  that  royal  names 
occur  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  are  correctly  read,  it  must  also  be  granted 
that  the  phonetic  value  of  many  signs  has  been  determined.  The  second  point 
is  thus  fixed :  hieroglyphics  can  be  read. 

Reading  and  interpretation  are  not  the  same.  You  may  read  a  phonetic  lan- 
guage without  interpreting  it ;  you  may  interpret  a  symbolic  language  without 
reading  it.  We  cannot  advance  in  the  present  case  from  reading  to  interpretation 
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without  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are 
written. 

It  was  held  by  Young  and  Champollion  that  the  Coptic  language  was  so  near 
to  the  ancient  Egyptian  as  to  be  a  safe  means  for  the  interpretation  of  its  writings 
when  the  sounds  of  the  characters  were  once  known.  They  considered  Coptic  to 
be  a  debased  form  of  ancient  Egyptian,  essentially  differing  very  little  from  it. 
The  connection  of  the  two  languages  is  now  called  in  question.  Strange  as  is  this 
denial,  in  the  face  of  the  results  of  advanced  philological  inquiry,  it  has  been  so 
confidently  made,  that  the  reasons  for  holding  the  general  opinion  must  be  care- 
fully stated.  The  date  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  which  we  may  here  consider  the 
only  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  certain  age,  is  B.C.  196 ;  the  oldest  Coptic  papyri 
are  not  much  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  after  the  Christian  era. 
There  is  therefore  an  interval  of  almost  eight  hundred  years.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Egyptian  language  should  have  materially  changed  during  this  interval  ?  The 
condition  of  the  nation,  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  the  composition  of  the 
vocabulary,  prove  that  it  can  have  undergone  no  essential  change  in  this  period. 
History  shows  us  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  rule  tended  rather  to  confirm  than 
to  alter  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptians.  The  longer  the  foreign  rule 
lasted,  the  more  distinct  the  Copts  became ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest 
they  were  not  only  separate  from  their  rulers,  but  so  hostile  to  them  that  they 
almost  welcomed  the  invaders.  The  monuments  confirm  history,  for  excepting  at 
Antinoe  there  is  scarcely  an  important  monument  of  Greek  or  Roman  style  out  of 
Alexandria.  The  nature  of  the  language  leads  us  to  the  same  opinion.  It  is 
related  to  a  group  of  African  languages,  which  have  the  same  characteristics, 
though  they  are  evidently  in  a  later  condition.  In  examining  it,  the  difficulty  is 
to  discover  such  indications  of  change  as  a  general  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  If,  however,  we  perceive  its  essential  character,  we  perceive  the  cause 
of  this  difficulty.  It  is  a  monosyllabic  language,  and  therefore  inflexible.  The 
changes  that  we  do  discover  are  mere  variations  of  sound,  the  results  of  express- 
ing several  dialects.  The  laws  of  permutation  are  traceable,  and  they  show  us 
that  the  language  is  essentially  unchanged,  and  incapable  of  change.  The  com- 
position of  the  vocabulary  affords  remarkable  confirmatory  evidence.  We  find 
almost  all  the  religious  terms  to  be  pure  Greek,  and  in  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  find  these  terms  as  mere  transcriptions,  with  the  addition  of  Coptic 
prefixes  or  suffixes.  Had  the  Greek  rule  or  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptians  to 
Christianity  greatly  changed  the  language,  we  should  not  find  Greek  thus  mixed  in 
an  unfused  state  with  Coptic.  Turkish  and  Persian  both  contain,  in  like  manner, 
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a  multitude  of  Arabic  words ;  but  Turkish  is  still  Turanian,  and  Persian  Iranian, 
notwithstanding  this  Semitic  element  in  the  vocabulary. 

Happily  it  is  not  merely  on  high  probability  that  we  have  to  depend.  Ancient 
writers  have  preserved  transcriptions  of  a  certain  number  of  Egyptian  words  with 
their  meanings,  and  these  are  frequently  to  be  recognized  in  Coptic.  It  is  true 
that  these  writers  speak  of  a  sacred  and  a  vulgar  dialect,  and  many  of  these  words 
must  belong  to  the  former ;  but  the  nature  of  the  language  does  not  admit  of 
these  dialects  differing  essentially. 

Parthey  in  his  Vocabulary  gives  two  valuable  appendixes  containing  respectively 
these  Egyptian  words  occurring  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  Greek  writers 
furnish  the  more  important  list.  If  we  omit  etymologies  as  dangerous,  names  of 
plants  as  likely  to  be  wanting  in  Coptic,  demonstrably  late  words,  and  words 
marked  doubtful,  there  remains  a  large  proportion,  of  which  half  are  easily 
recognizable  in  Coptic,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  specimen  of  the  first 
twenty-five  words  : — 

1.  A/9\a/9wtoi>,  a  kind  of  papyrus  rope. 

2.  A0rjpa,  a  kind  of  food. 

3.  A/i/Spr;?,  name  of  a  book. 

4  (1).  A.fjMw,  (a)  the  hidden,  concealment;  <*juoitl  to  hold,  &c. 

6(2).          ,  (ft)  word  for  calling;  A.AAOYW  come ! 

6  (3).  ATraTnrow,  the  greatest;  A<|>(jucJ> ;  Acj>uun,  a  giant. 

7.  Apo-o^?,  manhood. 

8.  Aoytax>  those  standing  on  left  hand  of  king. 

9  (4).  Batijfl,  a  hawk  ;  RA.IC,  RHX,  &H<J7a  hawk  (accipiter). 
10.  Bat,  the  soul. 

11  (5).  H0,  the  heart ;  gHT,  the  heart. 

12  (6).  Bat?,  a  palm-branch ;  RA.,  RA.I,  a  palm-branch,  palm. 

13  (I  ?).  BaX,  myrrh ;  &A.?S,  myrrh  ? 

14  (7).  Bapt?,  a  boat ;  ftA.pi,  a  little  boat. 

15  (2  ?).  Bourot,  tombs  ?  &OTe  an  abomination  ;  to  pollute. 
16.  Bwjp-o<t,  a  kind  of  garment. 

17  (8).  Bwt,  Bow,  Bow*,  an  instrument  of  music  ;  RoiitH,  nablium,  cithara. 

18  (9).  'E/wrt?,  wine ;  Hpn,  wine. 

19  (3  ?).  Eprwo-t,  every  kind  of  animal ;  epTU),  to  germinate. 
20.  Ipi,  the  eye. 

21  (10).  Io-t?,  ancient;  A.C,  ec,  antiquus. 

22.  Yiaifuv,  beheld. 
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23  (11).  Ko*«9,  a  kind  of  bread ;  A.IK,  A.EIK,  bread. 

24.    KaXaivov,    Colour. 

25  (4  ?).  KoXoo-tpt?,  a  broad  tunic,  a  tunic  covering  the  legs.  KA.?\,  a  tunic,  the 
shanks,  thighs  (crura,  femora). 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  Coptic  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  vulgar  dialect 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and  that  both  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  sacred 
dialect  of  the  same  language,  the  next  step  is  to  test  this  conclusion  by  an  attempt 
to  interpret  the  inscriptions  which  our  alphabet  enables  us  in  part  to  read.  This 
test  may  best  be  applied  to  short  inscriptions  accompanying  sculptures  and 
paintings,  and  possibly  of  an  explanatory  character. 

Thus  the  figure  of  a  woman  clapping  her  hands  is  accompanied  by  signs  reading 

H  ST    *!•   followed  by  a  sign  not  found  used  as  a  phonetic.    In  Coptic  a  song  is 


gu>c  and  T  is  the  feminine  article.  We  can  thus  read  "a  female  singer,"  the 
fourth  sign,  the  arm,  being  apparently  a  corresponding  ideograph.  Over  the 

JH 

JLUuMuL 

figure  of  a  man  working  at  boat-making  are  the  characters    •    M  N  KH,  followed 

as  before  by  a  sign  not  found  used  as  a  phonetic.  In  Coptic  HONK  is  "  to  form  " 
or  "  construct."  The  last  sign  as  before  is  not  found  in  Coptic,  and,  on  examin- 
ing it,  we  perceive  that  it  is  a  representation  of  an  implement  resembling  but  not 
identical  with  that  the  craftsman  is  driving  into  the  boat  at  which  he  is  working. 
This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  use  of  certain  non-phonetic  signs,  which  are  evidently 
ideographs  employed  to  determine  the  sense  of  phonetic  groups.  The  hand  in  the 
preceding  case  would  indicate  an  action  done  by  the  hands,  clapping  the  hands, 
as  the  implement  here  indicates  carpentering.  The  third  instance  I  adduce  is  the 

occurrence  of  the  signs  'It  TJ  s  T  above  the  figure  of  a  man  sawing.  In  Coptic  I 
find  ovouty  a  "  cut,"  "  division  :  "  the  T  here  may  indicate  the  substantive.  form. 
Over  a  yoke  of  oxen  ploughing  are  the  signs  ><z~  [j  I]  s  K,  followed  by  a  harrow 


and  three  grains.  In  Coptic  CKA.I  is  "  to  plough  :  "  here  there  would  seem  to  be 
double  determinative  :  over  the  labourer  who  guides  the  plough  are  signs  which 
cannot  be  all  read  without  a  further  knowledge  than  the  alphabet  supplied  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  names  furnishes.  In  addition,  I  will  only  cite  three  figures  of 
animals  accompanied  by  hieroglyphics  which  appear  to  designate  them.  Over  an 
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animal  like  a  jackal  is  written  ££?,rj^  TJ  N  s  H  :   in  Coptic  we  find 


"  a  wolf;"  over  a  cynocephalus,  i_L.  A  A  N  A,  in  Coptic  ert  an  "  ape  ;"  over  a  rat 


•        p  N  N  u,  in  Coptic  nem,  nm,  a  "  rat  "  or  "  mouse."     In  aU  these  in- 

•"  **• 

stances  the  words  are  radically  the  same.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  discovery 
of  the  names  of  objects  being  sometimes  written  above  them,  and,  still  more,  the 
separation  of  determinative  from  phonetic  signs  are  of  great  value  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  Egyptian.  We  thus  gain  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  signifi- 
cation of  many  of  the  numerous  words  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions  written 
phonetically  and  followed  by  determinatives,  by  looking  in  the  Coptic  dictionary 
for  the  words  corresponding  to  the  latter,  for  if  they  agree  with  the  hierogly- 
phic phonetic  signs,  the  identification  is  complete.  Thus  A  H,  a  bull,  is  the 
Coptic  ege  ;  R  A  R  or  EERA,  a  pig,  the  Coptic  pip  ;  s  H  A  A  w,  a  sow,  the  Coptic 
ety<w;  u  H  E  R,  a  dog,  the  Coptic  ovgop;  R  A,  the  sun,  the  Coptic  pn;  s  B  E  w,  a 
star,  the  Coptic  CIOY.  After  this  step  had  been  made  the  grammatical  forms  were 
by  degrees  discovered,  and  ultimately  the  theory  of  the  language  ascertained,  and 
most  of  the  words  common  to  it  and  Coptic  discovered.  Unfortunately  this  does 
not  complete  the  vocabulary  of  ancient  Egyptian.  Coptic  is  a  language  with 
a  small  literature  and  now  no  longer  spoken.  The  religious  terms  are  borrowed 
from  Greek,  and  the  ancient  religious  terms  are  therefore  mainly  wanting.  The 
meaning  of  these,  and  the  rest  of  the  doubtful  part  of  the  vocabulary,  is  mainly 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  laborious  inductive  process,  which  has  now  made  great 
progress. 

We  are  now  able  to  discover  the  general  sense  and  most  of  the  details  of  any 
historical  inscription,  and  of  not  a  few  of  the  religious  inscriptions.  A  larger 
knowledge  of  the  language  will  probably  not  add  greatly  to  the  important 
results. 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  to  show  how  every  step 
to  the  position  now  gained  has  been  made.  If  as  much  as  I  have  explained  be 
sound,  the  subsequent  steps  cannot  be  considered  uncertain.  The  rules  for  the 
reading  and  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  are  definite  and  unvarying.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  the  sounds  and  words  are  yet  uncertain,  and  the  grammar 
is  not  complete.  Those  who  assert  that  the  method  of  the  Egyptologists  is  wholly 
arbitrary,  that  letters  are  read  according  to  the  meaning  sought  to  be  discovered, 
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not  by  any  fixed  rules,  confound  the  labours  of  conscientious  scholars  with  the 
ill-regulated  attempts  of  impostors. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  philological  side  of  the  question.  That  question 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  some  notice  of  the  character  of  what  are  now  termed 
the  alleged  results  of  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics,  as  to  most  minds  the 
results  are  the  best  test  of  the  truth  of  any  system  supposed  to  be  on  its  trial. 
This  argument  has  indeed  been  rather  hastily  dismissed  by  the  assertion  that  the 
results  are  of  no  value.  The  exact  value  of  a  literary  discovery  is  very  difficult  to 
determine.  Every  one  will  estimate  it  according  to  his  individual  partiality.  In 
this  case  the  discovery  depends  for  its  interest  wholly  upon  its  importance  as 
illustrating  history.  Those  who  feel  no  interest  in  history  cannot  be  expected  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  discovery.  Let  us  suppose  an  opposite  case.  All  English 
literature  having  been  lost,  one  work  is  recovered.  In  Shakspere's  writings  the 
world  would  at  once  recognize  an  addition  of  extraordinary  value  to  literature;  but 
if  they  could  be  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  it  would  be  very  soon 
decided  that  history  had  gained  very  little  by  this  discovery.  A  regret  would  be 
felt  that  a  double  service  was  not  done  to  knowledge,  and  this  regret  must  be  felt 
in  the  case  of  hieroglyphic  discovery.  Yet  the  uninteresting  form  of  absolutely 
new  historical  knowledge  cannot  injure  its  importance,  and  surely  it  is  a  narrow 
mind  that  insists  upon  new  truths  being  agreeably  told.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  expect  mathematics  to  be  taught  in  poetry. 

Those  who  look  reasonably  at  what  has  been  done  for  ancient  history  by 
Egyptology  may  well  hesitate  to  believe  that  so  many  pages  can  be  blotted  out  of 
the  annals  of  mankind.  They  are  unable  to  see  how  so  congruous  a  series  of  facts 
can  be  untrue,  and  prefer  to  rest  their  conviction  rather  upon  the  results  of  the 
science  than  upon  its  method.  There  may  be  great  disagreements  in  dates  and 
details,  but  the  general  scheme  of  Egyptian  history  is  in  its  clearer  periods  the 
same  with  all  the  authorities,  and  upon  certain  main  facts  they  are  all  agreed. 
Their  differences  are  rather  in  the  attempt  to  synchronize  Egyptian  with  other 
history,  than  in  the  arrangement  of  Egyptian  history  itself. 

In  considering  the  results  of  Egyptology,  the  main  point  that  strikes  the 
student,  and  which  has  aroused  suspicion  where  it  should  have  almost  forced  con- 
viction, is  their  unexpectedness.  The  hieroglyphic  records  were  searched  at  the 
first  discovery,  in  the  hope  that  Joseph,  the  oppressed  Israelites,  Moses,  and  the 
great  events  of  the  Exodus,  would  be  found  in  their  places  in  Egyptian  history. 
Not  one  expected  notice  has  been  certainly  discovered.  No  doubt  this  is  because 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  fell  during  a  period  which  is  a  blank  in  the  monuments  of 
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the  country ;  but  had  we  been  impostors  we  should  not  have  failed  to  find  exactly 
what  the  world  required.  Yet  not  in  this  matter  alone,  but  throughout  every 
province  illustrated  by  Egyptology  the  results  have  been  always  unexpected,  and 
generally  contrary  to  expectation.  If  the  method  be  a  deception,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  its  results  can  be  so  unlike  what  the 
learned  almost  demanded  from  the  discoverers. 

I  cannot  even  mention  the  chief  additions  to  knowledge  which  Egyptology 
claims  to  have  won.  I  will  only  notice  the  provinces  that  are  most  largely 
indebted  to  it.  In  history  we  have  recovered  the  annals  of  Egypt  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  The  manners,  the  religion,  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians  are  as  well 
known  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ancient  geography  of  neigh- 
bouring countries  and  much  of  their  history  have  been  illustrated.  Comparative 
philology  has  gained  a  most  valuable  addition  in  the  recovery  of  a  language  the 
first  records  of  which  are  four  thousand  years  old,  and  of  which  we  know  the 
history  for  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  Biblical  archaeology  has 
received  new  and  important  illustrations  corroborating  minute  particulars  in  a 
manner  that  signally  proves  the  accuracy  of  the  Sacred  Records. 

Take  away  all  this,  and  look  at  the  result.  Erase  from  our  commentaries,  our 
cyclopaedias,  and  our  dictionaries  all  that  is  due  to  Egyptology,  and  see  in  all 
that  relates  to  Egypt  what  a  vague,  dry,  miserable  caput  mortuum  remains.  Or 
compare  what  was  written  before  Champollion  with  what  is  written  now,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  the  positive  gain  due  to  Egyptology  cannot  be  the  fruit 
of  an  erroneous  system,  and  that  in  this  case  credulity  is  on  the  side  of  scepticism, 
not  on  that  of  belief.  The  history  of  literature  does  not  exhibit  a  parallel  to 
so  gigantic  an  imposture  or  a  delusion  as  must  be  supposed  if  Egyptology  be 
untrue ;  and,  if  this  could  be  proved,  something  more  could  also  be  proved,  that 
results  afford  no  test  of  the  truth  of  a  system,  and  that  we  must  add  to  our  new 
criticism  a  new  logic. 

It  may  seem  surprising,  if  there  be  so  much  to  show  that  Egyptology  is  true, 
that  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  has  entirely  refused  to  see  any  of  these  arguments, 
and  I  should  be  guilty  of  disrespect  to  him  were  I  not  to  show  that  this  may  be 
explained  without  any  slur  being  cast  upon  his  scholarship. 

No  one  can  read  the  portion  of  his  work  which  relates  to  Egyptology  without 
perceiving  a  strong  bias  against  the  scholars  whose  opinions  he  combats.  It 
is  needless  to  prove  this,  as  it  must  be  evident  to  any  reader  of  the  work.  The 
result  is  evident  in  the  positive  contradiction  of  all  ancient  authority  which  runs 
counter  to  his  views.  The  priest  who  explained  the  inscription  of  Rameses  to  Ger- 
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manicus  is  characterized  as  an  impostor,  but  no  reason  is  given  for  this  conclusion. 
This  feeling  is  still  further  proved  by  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis's  neglect  of  the 
Egyptian  authorities,  which  may  be  exemplified  by  one  remarkable  instance.  In 
criticizing  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  who  is  the  great  authority  with  the 
Egyptologists,  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  is  anxious  to  expose  his  untrustworthiness. 
He  accordingly  cites  the  notices  which  are  attached  to  several  reigns  in  his  lists 
as  all  the  remains  of  his  history,  and  not  alone  remarks  that  they  are  in  part 
unhistorical,  but  that  they  show  that  Manetho  did  not  write  what  can  be  called 
history.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting 
these  notices  to  be  by  Manetho,  or  preserved  in  his  very  words :  one  Sir  G.  Corne- 
wall Lewis  acknowledges  to  be  partly  at  least  an  interpolation.  There  are  besides 
these  notices  three  long  fragments  which  enable  us  to  judge  Manetho's  character 
as  an  historian.  The  first  and  second  are  grave  historical  narratives,  worthy  of  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  most  sober  of  the  classical  writings.  The  third  is  an 
untrustworthy  legend ;  but  Manetho  expressly  says  that  it  was  not  preserved  in 
the  sacred  records,  but  on  some  uncertain  popular  authority.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  could  have  missed  these  well-known  and  most 
interesting  fragments  had  he  not  unconsciously  prejudged  the  whole  question, 
and  searched  for  anything  but  evidence  to  support  his  particular  theory.  He 
evidently  looks  upon  the  Egyptian  records  with  the  contempt  that  was  felt  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  contempt  shown  in  their  general  neglect,  and  embodied 
in  the  sarcasms  of  Pliny,  who  calls  the  Lake  Moeris,  of  which  the  fisheries  pro- 
duced a  large  revenue,  a  great  ditch,  as  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  says  that  the 
people  that  invented  paper  contributed  nothing  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

ADDENDUM. — The  alphabet  may  be  obtained  without  the  guess  that  led 
Dr.  Young  to  its  discovery.  There  is  in  the  Leyden  Museum  a  well-known 
enchorial  papyrus  in  which  certain  words  are  transcribed  in  Greek  characters. 
From  these  transcriptions  an  enchorial  alphabet  may  be  framed,  by  which  the 
words  in  the  enchorial  inscription  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  inclosed  in  signs  like 
those  we  use  for  parentheses,  will  be  found  to  furnish  the  same  names  as  the 
corresponding  words  inclosed  in  rings  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  according 
to  Dr.  Young's  reading, 
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Read  June  18th,  1863. 


EARLY  in  February  last  I  received  from  His  Excellency  the  Eight  Honourable 
Sir  John  Young,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Governor-General  of  Australia,  a  note  to  the 
effect  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  Drumkeery  Lough, 
near  Bailieborough,  on  his  property  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  a  Crannoge  had  been 
discovered;  and  also  that  several  articles  had  been  obtained  belonging  to  the 
former  occupants  thereof.  On  receipt  of  this  information,  I  communicated  with 
Major  Dalton,  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John  Young,  now  residing  at  Bailie- 
borough Castle,  and,  availing  myself  of  his  invitation  and  hospitality,  P  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  this  ancient  Irish  habitation. 

Drumkeery,  the  lake  in  which  the  Crannoge  occurs,  is  about  two-and-a-half 
miles  north  of  Bailieborough.  It  has  recently  been  much  reduced  in  area  by  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  stream  which  drains  it.  Its  former  outline  and 
surface  are  shown  in  the  annexed  plan,  taken  from  the  six-inch  maps  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland. 


Scale,  6  inches  to  1  mile.        A.— Wand  with  Crannoge. 
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Near  the  south-west  margin  of  the  lake  a  small  oval-shaped  island  appears,  as 
laid  down  in  the  map  just  referred  to.  This,  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of 
the  surface  of  the  water,  now  forms  portion  of  a  peninsula  extending  into  the 
lake  from  its  south-west  margin.  The  present  outline  of  this  part  of  the  lake  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  H. 
Simpson,  the  tenant  of  the  land  on  which  the  Crannoge  occurs. 


PLAN  OF  PROMONTORY  WITH  CRANNOGK. 
Scale,  1  inch  to  60  feet 

The  original  island  (here  represented  from  memory)  is  shewn  by  the  portion 
marked  A,  including  the  area  B;  while  the  outline  of  the  present  peninsula  is 
indicated  by  the  letters  CCC,  being  the  margin  of  this  part  of  the  lake.  On  this 
peninsula  the  Crannoge  is  situated,  surrounding  the  original  island  at  nearly 
equal  distances  on  all  sides,  and  consequently  assuming  the  pyrifonn  outline  of 
the  inclosed  island. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Crannoge,  which  is  in  the  south  side,  the  remains  of  a 
stockade  (DD)  are  seen.  These  consist  of  a  row  of  birch  piles  at  both  sides  of 
the  entrance,  and  arranged  at  right  angles  thereto.  At  the  eastern  corner  of  the 
entrance  a  large  oak  pile,  having  a  four-sided  hole  cut  in  it,  was  met  with.  The 
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whole  of  this  pile,  which  was  of  considerable  length,  was  underneath  the  surface. 
Originally  it  probably  served  some  purpose  connected  with  securing  the  entrance 
of  the  Crannoge  when  necessary. 

The  sides  of  the  entrance  (E  E)  leading  into  the  Crannoge  were  made  up  of 
large  oak  slabs,  vertical  in  position,  with  interspaces  of  about  three  feet  between 
each  large  pile.  These  interspaces  were  occupied  by  smaller  oak  slabs,  not 
vertical  in  position  but  inclined  outwards.  The  strong  vertical  piling  had  been 
driven  well  into  the  ground,  for  they  had  usually  9  feet  of  their  length  below 
the  surface. 

The  floor  of  the  entrance  (F)  was  composed  of  large  stones,  generally  flat  in 
form ;  and  occasionally  portions  of  cleft  oak  were  found  underlying  this  rude 
pavement. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Crannoge  is  about  an  Irish  acre,  and  has  the  longer 
axis  nearly  north  and  south.  This  area  is  inclosed  by  piling  composed  princi- 
pally of  birch,  retaining  the  bark ;  some  of  the  piles  being  made  of  young  trees 
not  more  than  2  inches  in  diameter,  while  others  are  more  than  9  inches  across. 
These  birch  piles  commonly  exhibit  an  obtuse  form  of  cutting,  the  end  inserted 
into  the  ground  having  usually  a  wedge-shaped  outline  and  not  a  pointed  ex- 
tremity. Some  of  the  smaller  trees  seem  to  have  been  cut  down  by  a  single  ' 
blow  and  driven  into  the  ground  without  further  sharpening.  Besides  these 
birch  piles  others  of  oak  also  occur  in  this  Crannoge.  The  latter  are  much  better 
pointed  than  the  birch,  tapering  regularly  in  some  cases  from  their  extremity 
for  4  feet  upwards.  These  oak  piles,  some  of  which  are  young  trees,  and  others 
of  older  growth  split  into  slabs,  seem  to  have  been  used  for  repairing  the 
Crannoge  at  periods  subsequent  to  its  original  construction.  The  round  oak 
piles  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  stockade,  while  the  cleft  oak  Mr.  Simpson 
has  observed  "  only  at  the  entrance  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  stockade,  and  in 
single  piles  here  and  there  in  the  Crannoge."  . 

Mr  Simpson  is  disposed  to  consider  the  Crannoge  as  originally  constructed 
exclusively  of  birch  piles ;  that  afterwards  it  was  strengthened  by  round  piles  of 
young  oak,  and  again  subsequently  by  cleft  portions  of  larger  trees  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  piling  (G)  is  closely  contiguous,  and  in  some  spots  several  rows  are  seen, 
as  many  as  six  or  even  more  rows  can  be  traced.  Mr.  Simpson  calculates  that 
the  number  of  piles  used  in  forming  and  strengthening  the  Crannoge  must  have 
exceeded  30,000. 
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The  piling  of  the  Drumkeery  Crannoge  differs  in  its  nature  from  similar 
structures  which  have  been  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Birch,  the  wood 
principally  used,  seems  peculiar  to  the  ancient  habitations  of  this  district,  and  is 
a  tree  now  rare  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  close  contiguity  of  the  piles 
also  points  out  something  anomalous  in  the  Drumkeery  Crannoge.  The  structures 
of  this  kind  hitherto  described  appear  to  have  had  interspaces  between  the  piling, 
which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  were  filled  up  by  a  wattling  of  branches  ;  such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  Drumkeery  Crannoge,  where  piles  alone 
formed  the  stockade. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  what  was  the  island  before  the  surface  of  the 
lake  was  lowered,  is  an  area  of  about  1£  Irish  roods,  occupied  by  fragments  of 
burnt  bones  and  ashy  charcoal  (B). 

These  form  a  layer  about  9  inches  in  thickness,  which  rests  upon  the  natural 
soil  of  the  island.  The  surface  of  this  area  of  charcoal  matter,  and  also  the 
surface  of  the  whole  of  the  former  island  is  flat ;  and,  before  the  drainage  took 
place,  was  about  2£  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake.  This  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Simpson,  who  also  informs  me  'that  the  island  had  been  artificially  raised 
around  its  edges  by  a  layer  of  gravelly  clay  and  large  stones,  varying  from  2 
inches  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  Beneath  this  layer,  Mr.  Simpson  found  charred 
timber  in  the  bog-soil.  The  object  of  this  artificial  raising  seems  to  have  been 
to  give  an  uniform  level  to  the  interior  of  the  Crannoge.  The  surface  under  the 
bone  layer  is  as  before  stated  the  original  soil,  and  this  bone  layer  extends  to  near 
the  former  margin  of  the  lake. 

In  its  interior  the  Drumkeery  Crannoge  also  differs  from  other  of  the  Irish 
lake  habitations.  There  is  a  great  absence  of  that  artificial  flooring  which  has 
been  described  in  connection  with  these  structures  elsewhere,  the  only  portion 
artificially  raised  being  along  the  margin  of  the  piling.  This  Crannoge,  there- 
fore, in  its  original  construction,  has  no  affinity  to  the  so-called  "  artificial 
islands "  alluded  to  in  connection  with  these  ancient  habitations  in  other 
localities. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Crannoge  are  two  rows  of  piles  leading  from  the  out- 
side of  the  structure  to  the  water  inclosing  a  narrow  pathway  to  the  lake  (H). 
On  the  east  side,  and  about  halfway  from  the  extreme  ends,  another  series  of  piling 
occurs  (I).  This  latter  is  at  right  angles  to  the  main  piling,  while  the  opposite 
one  is  oblique  thereto ;  and  it  differs  also  from  the  one  on  the  north-west  side, 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  extends  from  the  main  stockade  inwards.  This  latter 
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structure  is  also  formed  by  two  rows  of  piles  about  3^  feet  apart ;  and  immediately 
opposite,  in  the  mud  of  the  lake,  a  canoe  formed  out  of  an  oak  trunk  is  seen 
partially  embedded  in  peaty  matter  (J). 

This  double  row  of  piling  opposite  the  canoe  doubtless  inclosed  a  space 
destined  to  receive  and  secure  this  when  not  in  use. 

The  north  side  of  the  lake  affords  traces  of  another  Crannoge ;  these  are  seen 
nearly  opposite  the  one  on  the  south  side,  and  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  birch 
piles — except  in  one  portion,  where  Mr.  Simpson  recognised  round  oak  piles  larger 
than  those  used  in  repairing  the  southern  Crannoge.  The  northern  Crannoge  is 
not  so  large  as  the  one  opposite  to  it.  There  occur  also  within  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  at  several  spots,  other  piles  indicating  the  former  existence  of  several  of 
these  habitations  along  the  sides  of  the  lake. 

The  articles  obtained  from  the  south-western  Crannoge  of  Drumkeery  Lake, 
besides  the  burnt  bones  before  alluded  to,  consist  of  ruminant  molar  teeth  of  a 
Bos  (possibly  longifrons),  and  fragments  of  the  molar  of  a  pig — of  these  nothing 
remains  except  the  enamel.  There  are  no  traces  of  bones  save  such  as  have  been 
charred ;  and  what  few  of  these  are  recognisable  have  been  referred  to  a  small  ox 
and  a  pig.  Mr.  Evans  suggests  that  the  absence  of  ordinary  bones  may  be 
referable  to  that  cause  which  has  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  teeth  except  the 
most  compact  portions.  This  cause  was  probably  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  bones  and  teeth,  which  in  the  case  of  the  former  removed 
all  the  salts  of  lime,  and  in  the  latter  left  only  the  most  dense  portions. 

The  following  articles  obtained  from  this  Crannoge,  furnished  me  by  Major 
Dalton  and  Mr.  Simpson,  have  been  kindly  examined  and  determined  by  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — A  large  stone,  hollowed  in  its  upper  surface  and  used  for 
crushing  corn,  similar  to  those  described  in  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  104,  and  which  are  there  regarded  as  having 
preceded  the  introduction  of  querns.  Mr.  Evans  is,  however,  induced  to 
think  that  these  crushers  may  have  been  in  use  long  after  the  rotary  system  of 
grinding  was  known.  The  rock  forming  this  crusher  is  foreign  to  the  district, 
being  coarse  basalt ;  and  the  weathered  nature  of  the  surface  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  hollow  was  not  formed  artificially.  It  appears  to  be  a  portion 
of  a  block  of  columnar  basalt,  which  usually  has  one  of  its  faces  partially  concave 
to  receive  a  corresponding  convexity  of  the  succeeding  block.  This  natural  form 
of  surface  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  block  being  brought  here,  probably  from 
the  north-east  of  Ireland.  Another  large  stone,  having  an  artificially  polished 
surface,  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  which  Mr.  Evans  regards  as  the  upper  stone 
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or  "miller"  of  another  grain  rubber,  was  also  procured  from  this  Crannoge.  It 
is  composed  of  carboniferous  grit — a  rock  also  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Two  round  stones,  one  of  quartz  and  the  other  of  carboniferous  grit,  "  evidently 
used  as  hammers  or  for  pounding,  and  which  possibly  served  as  pestles  for  the 
larger  stone,  which  in  that  case  would  have  been  a  mortar  rather  than  a  rubbing- 
trough,"  were  found.  Similar  stones,  Mr.  Evans  remarks,  have  been  found  in 
the  Swiss  Pfahlbauten,  and  have  also  been  met  with  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  a  field 
near  Weymouth,  associated  with  Roman  remains.  As  concerns  their  age,  this 
antiquary  observes  that  "they  may  belong  to  almost  any  period,  though  in 
use,  no  doubt,  in  the  very  earliest  times." 

Three  pieces  of  flint,  one  of  which  Mr.  Evans  refers  to  "  the  class  the  Danes 
call  'skee-format,"  or  spoon-shaped,  used  for  scraping  the  inside  of  hides  according 
to  some  antiquaries,  others  regarding  them  as  instruments  for  striking  a  light, 
were  obtained.  A  stone  ring,  too  small  for  an  ordinary  finger,  and  a  portion  of 
another  ring,  large  enough  to  have  served  for  a  finger-ring,  were  also  found. 
These  have  been  made  from  the  ordinary  greywacke  shale  of  the  district.* 

A  bead  of  amber  and  another  of  glass,  together  with  a  portion  of  a  jet  bracelet, 
were  found.  These  Mr.  Evans  looks  upon  as  of  "  no  very  remote  antiquity,  being 
certainly  post-Roman."  Articles  of  brass  were  also  met  with,  but  these  are  quite 
modern. 

Fragments  of  pottery,  "  portions  of  two  or  three  vessels  one  of  which  is  a 
crucible  probably  of  no  great  antiquity,"  were  found.  An  article  formed  of 
baked  clay,  about  two  inches  long  by  about  one  in  breadth,  having  one  of  the 
surfaces  convex  and  the  other  concave,  and  marked  near  one  of  the  ends  with  a 
cross,  was  obtained.  Of  this  Mr.  Evans  remarks  that  he  "  is  in  the  dark  as  to  its 


meaning." 


Besides  these  articles,  pieces  of  bog  iron  ore  were  found,  a  substance  not 
natural  to  the  spot.  These,  perhaps,  may  have  served  as  sinks  for  nets. 

Mr.  Evans  had  also  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  sharpened  ends  of  the 
piles,  both  birch  and  oak.  These  he  considers  have  been  pointed  by  metal  imple- 
ments, and  Mr.  Simpson  informs  me  that,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  highly 
polished  bronze  axe  was  discovered  near  the  shores  of  the  hike  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Crannoge. 

Taking  all  the  objects  collectively,  Mr.  Evans  informs  me  that  he  "  is  not  dis- 
posed to  assign  any  very  high  antiquity  to  the  Bailieborough  Crannoge,  and 

•  These  may,  perhaps,  have  been  spindle-whirls. 
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should  certainly  refer  it  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  of  any  objects  found  in  it  extends." 

Besides  the  Crannoges  found  in  connection  with  Drumkeery  Lake,  there  is,  a 
short  distance  south-west  of  the  smaller  northern  Crannoge,  a  heap  of  small 
flattish  angular  stones,  about  13  feet  in  diameter.  The  small  stones  composing 
this  heap  average  about  2  inches  in  breadth,  and  repose  upon  peat,  which  is  now 
laid  bare  by  the  drainage  operations. 

The  small  stones  have  all  a  reddish  colour,  the  result  of  fire,  and  they  consist 
of  fragments  of  greywacke  shale  procured  from  the  neighbourhood.  Immediately 
contiguous  to  this  heap  of  small  stones  is  another  heap  about  4  feet  in  diameter, 
made  up  of  large  stones,  some  of  which  are  about  1£  feet  in  breadth.  The  heap 
of  large  stones  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  heap  composed  of  the  small  stones.  The 
larger  blocks  consist  of  greywacke  sandstone,  a  harder  and  coarser  rock  than  that 
which  furnishes  the  smaller  fragments.  These  larger  blocks  exhibit  no  trace  of 
the  action  of  fire,  which  has  given  to  the  small  fragments  their  red  colour.  Both 
these  heaps  of  stones  have  been  brought  here  by  human  agency,  the  smaller 
stones  having  probably  served  as  a  hearth,  while  the  larger  were  used  for  carving 
the  meat  upon. 

Several  of  these  ancient  fire-places  have  been  discovered  along  the  margin  of 
this  lake,  but  in  most  instances  the  stones  have  been  removed.  A  popular  idea 
prevails  as  to  their  origin ;  they  are  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  to  burn  them  for  agricultural  purposes,  under 
the  impression  that  they  could  be  substituted  for  limestone,  a  rock  which  does 
not  occur  in  this  district. 

The  present  surface  of  the  ancient  fire-place  just  referred  to  is  not  more  than 
6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  before  the  drainage  was  effected  it  was  about 
5£  feet  beneath  the  water. 

The  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  Drumkeery  Crannoge  lead  to  the 
inference  that  this  ancient  habitation  either  originated  under  conditions  different 
from  the  other  Crannoges  of  Ireland,  or  that  certain  conclusions  have  been 
arrived  at  with  reference  to  Crannoges  generally,  which  are  hardly  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence.  It  is  usually  said  that  Crannoges  are  artificial  islands, 
stockaded  with  piles,  inclosing  spots  on  lakes  where  the  water-way  is  very 
shallow.  These  spots  are  stated  to  have  been  raised  by  artificial  means.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  making  of  a  Crannoge  is  considered  to  have  been— 
first,  piling  in  the  shallow  area;  and,  afterwards,  by  means  of  timber,  stones,  and 
soil,  raising  this  until  an  elevation  above  the  water  was  attained.  These  so- 
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called  artificial  islands  have  only  been  discovered  in  consequence  of  drainage 
operations  recently  carried  on  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  Crannoges  themselves 
have  been  submerged  since  they  were  abandoned. 

The  Drumkeery  Crannoge  was  certainly  not  formed  by  first  raising  the  surface 
above  the  water-level,  the  only  artificial  surface  within  the  Crannoge  being  a 
comparatively  narrow  area,  margining  the  piling  inside,  but  outside  the  island  ; 
and  this  artificial  surface  was  submerged  before  the  recent  level  of  the  lake  was 
lowered. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Drumkeery  Crannoge  was  occupied — and  of  this  occu- 
pation I  can  find  no  historical  record — the  surface  of  the  lake  has  been  considerably 
elevated.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  ancient  hearth  south-west  of  the 
smaller  northern  Crannoge,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  now  about  half  a  foot  above 
the  present  surface  of  the  lake,  we  have  evidence  of  the  rising  of  the  level  of 
Drumkeery  Lake  5£  feet  since  man  left  records  of  his  existence  on  its  banks. 
This  elevation  of  the  water,  it  might  be  assumed,  has  been  brought  about  by 
earthquake  influences,  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  mere  con- 
jecture in  this  matter.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Drumkeery  Lake,  especially 
on  the  former,  extensive  peaty  tracts  occur.  These  peaty  tracts  have  invaded  the 
margins  of  the  lake,  reduced  its  area,  and  caused  its  waters  gradually  to  rise  in 
level.  Similar  causes  have  operated  on  the  margins  of  other  Irish  lakes,  in  some 
of  which  low  natural  islands,  fortified  by  piling,  or  peninsulas,  like  the  Drum- 
keery Crannoge  in  its  early  state,  stockaded  for  defence,  were  the  habitations  of 
man.  In  consequence  of  the  growth  of  peat  into  the  margins  of  these  lakes, 
where  early  human  abodes  were  placed,  these  habitations  were,  relatively  to  the 
rising  surface  of  the  water,  becoming  submerged ;  this  compelled  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Crannoges  to  raise  their  floors,  and  to  produce  what  has  been  termed,  in 
connection  with  the  lake  habitations  of  Ireland,  "artificial  islands." 
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WHATSOEVER  may  have  been  the  real  character  of  the  Edifices  of  Roman  London 
— that  most  unsettled  and  open  question — it  seems  to  be  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  there  must  have  been  within  the  city  many  dwellings  in  which  were  to  be 
found  ornamental  pavements,  varying  in  character  and  beauty,  perfection  and 
intention — no  less  than  in  the  difference  of  the  localities  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  light.  There  was  once  in  the  history  of  the  metropolis,  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  what  Genuine  Reliques  of  Londinium  really  existed 
in  London :  but  at  that  unparalleled  time  the  exigency  of  rebuilding  a  ruined 
city  was  so  pressing,  and  the  taste  and  understanding  for  antiquities  so  exceed- 
ingly limited  and  low,  that  almost  nothing  was  done  in  respect  of  their  discovery, 
their  record,  or  their  preservation.  In  all  these  particulars  Dr.  Woodward, 
John  Strype,  Thomas  Hearne,  and  John  Bagford,  were  Antiquaries  incomparably 
in  advance  of  their  age ;  notwithstanding  all  the  want  of  knowledge  and  the 
countless  mistakes  which  may  be  charged  upon  them  by  their  successors,  whom 
they  have  really  instructed. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  these  observations,  that  the  accounts  which 
were  originally  recorded  of  the  oldest  Tessellated  Pavements  discovered  in 
London  were  very  slight  and  imperfect ;  and  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century. 

A  year  before  Strype  produced  his  excellent  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  dated  1721, — he  appears  to  have  completed 
that  valuable  supplement  to  it  which  is  entitled  "An  Appendix  of  certain 
Tracts,  Discourses,  and  other  Remarks  concerning  the  City  of  London :"  and,  in 
the  first  division  of  this  Appendix,  Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  "  Divers  Roman 
and  other  Antique  Curiosities  found  in  London,  before  and  since  the  Great  Fire." 
In  this  interesting  chapter  there  are  several  notices  of  ancient  ornamental  pave- 
ments, with  which  the  present  paper  may  properly  be  commenced,  although  the 
information  contained  in  them  may  be  slight. 

"  A  piece  of  mosaic-work  was  found  deep  underground  in  Holborn,  near  St. 
Andrew's  church ;  inlaid  with  black,  white,  and  red  stones,  in  squares."  This 
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fragment  was  originally  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Fleet 
Street. 

"  In  Canning  Street,  nigh  Bush  Lane,  was  found,  pretty  deep  in  the  earth,  a 
large  pavement  of  Roman  mosaic  work.  Dr.  Hooke  gave  a  piece  of  it  to  the 
Repository  in  Gresham  College." 

"  In  April,  in  the  year  1707,  divers  Roman  antiquities  were  found  in  digging 
by  the  [City]  wall  in  Bishopsgate  Within.  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  an  apothecary 
living  very  near  the  place,  while  the  labourers  were  digging  for  foundations  and 
cellars  for  some  new  houses  in  Camomile  Street,  did  first  discover  several  of  these 
antiquities,  which  he  communicated  to  Dr.  John  Woodward  of  Gresham  College ; 
who,  according  to  his  Avonted  exactness,  gave  this  narrative  of  them  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  which  he  courteously  let  me  peruse. — '  About  four  foot 
underground  was  discovered  a  pavement,  consisting  of  dried  bricks,  the  most  red, 
but  some  black,  and  others  yellow ;  each  somewhat  above  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  extent  of  this  pavement  in  length  was  uncertain  ;  it  running  from  Bishop's 
(rate  for  sixty  foot,  quite  under  the  foundation  of  some  houses  not  yet  pulled 
down.  Its  breadth  was  about  ten  foot,  terminating  on  that  side  at  the  distance 
of  three  foot  and  an  half  from  the  wall.' ' 

In  the  great  discovery  of  Roman  remains  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1785 
and  1786,  while  digging  a  new  sewer  beneath  Lombard  Street  and  Birchin 
Lane,  a  pavement  was  found  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  near  Sherbourne 
Lane,  twenty  feet  broad  from  east  to  west,  the  length  of  which  was  not  ascer- 
tained. It  was  composed  of  small  irregular  bricks  measuring  two  inches  by 
one  and  a  half,  principally  red — but  some  few  were  black  and  white,  strongly 
cemented  together  with  a  yellowish  mortar,  and  laid  in  a  thick  bed  of  coarse 
mortar  and  stones.  Near  it  was  a  wall  built  with  Roman  bricks  of  the  smaller 
size ;  and  further  on,  opposite  to  the  Post  Office,  was  another  wall  of  common 
Roman  masonry,  and  two  other  pavements.  One  of  them  was  found  nine  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  was  made  of  thin  flat  tiles  each  seventeen  and  four-tenths 
inches  in  length,  twelve  and  three-tenths  inches  broad,  and  about  one  inch  and 
three-tenths  in  thickness.  Beyond  it,  and  about  a  foot  lower,  was  another  pave- 
ment much  decayed,  chiefly  composed  of  red  bricks  about  an  inch  square,  with  a 
few  black  bricks  and  some  white  stones  irregularly  intermixed.  This  pavement, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  rest,  was  laid  on  three  distinct  beds  of  mortar :  the  lowest 
was  about  three  inches  thick,  very  coarse,  and  mixed  with  large  pebbles ;  the 
second  was  of  fine  mortar,  very  hard  and  reddish  in  colour  from  having  been 
mixed  with  powdered  brick,  and  about  one  inch  in  thickness  ;  and  upon  this  the 
coloured  bricks  were  embedded  in  a  fine  white  cement.  Other  fragments  of  walls 
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and  pavements  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  same  excavations  in  Birchin 
Lane,  and  especially  one  angle  of  a  fine  tessellated  border  composed  of  black, 
green,  and  white  squares,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  size.  As  this  pavement 
appeared  to  pass  under  the  adjacent  footway  and  houses,  the  complete  extent 
and  character  of  it  were  not  ascertained. 

In  1792  the  excavations  for  a  sewer,  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Le  Poor  in 
Old  Broad  Street  to  Threadneedle  Street,  brought  to  light  a  large  circular  Pave- 
ment behind  the  old  Navy  Pay  Office,  better  known  as  Winchester  or  Poulett 
House.  A  quantity  of  burned  corn  and  charcoal  was  found  laid  upon  it,  with 
vessels  of  earthenware  and  some  coins. 

But  it  is  to  the  present  century  that  the  most  important  discoveries,  as  well  as 
the  most  effectual  preservation,  of  these  reliques  of  ancient  art  are  to  be  attributed. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  though  not  the  most  perfect,  of  those 
great  remains  was  found  in  December  1803  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet  six  inches 
below  the  carriage-way,  as  it  then  existed,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in  constructing 
a  sewer  opposite  to  the  easternmost  columns  of  the  portico  of  the  late  East  India 
House.  It  was  a  part  only  of  this  fine  work  which  was  then  discovered,  for  the 
eastern  side  of  it  appeared  to  have  been  cut  away  at  the  time  of  making  the 
sewer,  and  the  remainder  formed  about  two-thirds  of  the  floor  of  an  apartment 
of  uncertain  dimensions,  but  evidently  more  than  twenty  feet  square.  The  centre 
compartment  appeared  to  have  been  a  square  of  about  eleven  feet ;  and,  though 
it  was  not  quite  perfect,  it  contained  a  series  of  circles,  inclosing  a  figure  of 
Bacchus  reclining  on  the  back  of  a  panther,  holding  the  thyrsus,  and  having  an 
empty  drinking-cup  in  his  right  hand.  Round  the  brows  of  the  figure  is  a  wreath 
of  vine-leaves,  and  his  mantle  falls  down  from  his  right  shoulder,  and  is  gathered 
up  over  his  left  leg  and  right  thigh,  showing  the  long  sandal  boot  laced  in  front. 
This  design  was  surrounded  by  three  broad  circles,  filled  with  elegant  ornaments, 
inclosed  within  two  broad  squares,  forming  rich  borders ;  and  of  the  spandrels 
produced  by  these  figures  two  were  occupied  with  representations  of  large  Roman 
drinking-cups,  and  two  with  figures  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  colours  employed 
in  this  tessellation  were  a  blue-grey,  purple-green,  black,  yellow,  red,  and  white  ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  Thomas  Fisher,  who  made  a  very  careful  drawing  of  it  and 
described  it  whilst  it  was  in  its  original  condition,  that  the  tesserae  of  it  comprised 
about  twenty  separate  tints.  They  were  of  different  sizes,  and  for  the  most  part 
of  baked  earth,  but  the  purple  and  green  employed  in  the  drapery  were  of  glass. 

The  central  picture  in  this  pavement,  which  was  about  four  feet  square,  was 
taken  up  complete,  and  the  remainder  in  separate  pieces ;  in  which  state  it  was 
at  first  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  House.  Some  years  afterwards  it 
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was  removed  into  the  open  air,  and  the  tesserse  became  loosened  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  destroyed  all  the  work  excepting  the  centre.  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson  caused  this  fragment  to  be  carefully  mounted  on  a  slab  of  slate,  and 
replaced  in  the  Museum  of  the  India  House,  whence,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Company,  it  was  removed  to  the  present  Museum  in  Whitehall  Place. 

It  is  from  this  particular  period  and  example  that  the  present  communication 
is  intended  to  proceed,  because  the  interesting  relique  of  antiquity  about  to  be 
described  was  discovered  in  the  very  same  place  as  that  just  referred  to.  It  was, 
however,  found  at  a  much  lower  depth  than  the  former  remains,  being  nineteen 
feet  below  the  surface  ;  but  on  this  subject  I  may  venture  to  remark,  that  I  think 
it  possible  that  there  is  either  a  misprint  in  the  account  given  by  Fisher,  or  that 
he  unintentionally  wrote  nine  feet  for  nineteen.  He  says  that  the  pavement  was 
found  in  the  excavation  for  the  sewer  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  the  sewer  there  is 
much  deeper  than  nine  feet,  the  bottom  of  it  being  fourteen  feet  below  the  roadway. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  measurement,  and  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  account  which  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  of  the  last 
discovery  at  this  place. 

Our  present  works  on  the  site  of  the  India  House  were  begun  altogether  on  the 
east  side ;  that  is,  at  the  north  end  of  Lime  Street.  I  gave,  as  I  always  have  done 
in  similar  instances,  the  most  strict  instructions  respecting  the  examination  of  the 
ground  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities,  and  for  the  rewarding  of  the  persons  who 
found  them ;  but,  though  we  rooted  up  the  old  foundations  down  to  the  maiden-soil, 
there  were  not  any  ancient  remains  discovered,  excepting  the  ordinary  fragments 
of  pottery  called  Samian  ware,  of  amphorae  and  mortaria,  and,  in  some  places,  the 
separated  tesserae  from  a  lithostratic-floor.  Not  a  single  coin,  however,  of  any 
antiquity  has  been  found  in  the  excavations. 

As  the  works  were  continued  westward  along  Leadenhall  Street,  I  thought  it 
still  possible  that  we  might  approach  some  Roman  remains,  but  it  was  not  until 
we  had  cleared  away  the  foundations  under  the  great  portico  of  the  India  House, 
and  had  taken  up  the  rotten  timber  on  which  it  was  built,  exactly  opposite  the 
spot  whereon  the  former  pavement  was  found,  that  we  came  upon  the  only  im- 
portant ancient  remains  still  existing  in  situ. 

The  annexed  plan  (Plate  xxi.)  will  show  exactly  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
this  Roman  room  (marked  B),  for  such  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been.  The 
pavement  is  formed  of  red  tesserae,  neatly  laid  in  the  usual  bed  of  Roman 
cement;  and  the  walls  are  of  Kentish  rubble  and  chalk,  with  bonding-courses 
of  Roman  bricks  inserted  in  two  thicknesses,  one  at  the  bottom  in  the  earth, 
and  another  two  feet  higher  up.  All  the  bricks  are  well  made,  and  the  mortar 
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and  rubble-work  are  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  general 
mass.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  had  been  plastered,  and  coloured  in  fresco  in 
lines.  On  the  western  side,  which  no  doubt  contained  the  doorway,  the  wall  has 
been  destroyed ;  but  a  few  traces  have  been  found  there  of  a  passage  five  feet 
wide,  paved  and  constructed  as  the  other  remains. 

The  reason  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  this  apartment  was  not  merely 
a  cellar,  but  that  it  actually  stood  on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground  in  Roman 
London,  is  that  the  decoration  of  the  walls  was  evidently  intended  to  be  seen 
by  day-light.  And  this  supposition  appears  to  me  proved  by  existing  examples 
of  Roman  buildings  both  positively  and  negatively.  For,  though  in  the  instance 
of  the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome  the  exquisitely-painted  walls  and  ceilings  were 
doubtlessly  designed  to  be  viewed  by  artificial  light,  yet,  in  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  subterranean  chambers  are  very  uncommon,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
occur  only  where  the  slope  of  the  ground  was  favourable ;  the  basement  rooms 
or  real  vaulted  cellars  not  being  decorated. 

In  my  former  paper,  on  the  Pavement  discovered  at  the  Excise  Office,  I 
stated  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  real  line  of  the  Roman  way  crossing  the 
city  from  the  south,  and  its  union  with  the  great  road  leading  to  Chelmsford 
and  Colchester  on  the  north-east,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  ancient 
house  stood  on  the  side  of  that  original  roadway.  I  consider,  also,  that  the 
tessellated  pavement  found  at  this  place  in  1803  once  formed  the  floor  of  the 
atrium  of  that  dwelling,  and  that  the  apartment  now  discovered  was  one  of  the 
small  domestic  offices  on  the  side  of  the  centre  court,  approached  by  the  passage 
indicated  on  the  plan.  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  lower  story ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  depth  of  nine  feet  and  nineteen  feet  six  inches  does  not  I 
think  present  any  difficulty  to  this  conjecture ;  the  latter  is  the  general  depth  of  the 
rubbish  in  Rome,  and  my  own  experience  in  London  has  convinced  me,  that  the 
average  accumulation  above  the  native  soil  must  be  estimated  at  least  at  eighteen 
feet. 

Our  concise  account  of  the  discovery  of  such  other  tessellated  pavements 
as  have  been  found  in  London  during  the  present  century  may  now  be  resumed. 
It  is  confessedly  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  that  which  has  been  often  well 
and  circumstantially  recited ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  again  required  as  supplying  the 
collected  evidence  relating  to  indisputable  Roman  sites  in  the  city :  and  from 
such  materials,  if  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  accurately  described,  a 
plan  might  be  constructed  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  information. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1805  a  beautiful  Pavement,  though  consisting  only  of 
a  large  floriated  cross  and  ornaments,  was  found  within  the  area  of  the  Bank, 
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under  the  south-west  angle  of  the  building,  about  twenty  feet  to  the  west  of  the 
western  gate  opening  into  Lothbury,  and  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  below  the 
street.  The  whole  of  the  floor  formed  a  square  of  eleven  feet.  This  relique  is  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  preservation  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  April  1841  the  remains  of  two  Tessellated  Pavements  were  discovered  at 
the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  in  excavating  the  foundation  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  Threadneedle  Street.  One  of  them  was  about  six  feet  by  five  in 
extent,  and  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  passage,  but  it  had  been  mutilated  by  a 
wall  having  been  built  upon  it,  which  probably  had  belonged  to  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital.  It  was  composed  of  squares  and  fusil-shaped  compartments,  made 
of  black  lines  upon  a  white  ground,  and  inclosing  frets,  quatrefoils,  and  other 
figures,  inlaid  with  red,  yellow,  and  blue  stones,  with  some  of  a  dull  green. 
This  pattern  was  placed  between  two  parallel  lines  of  black  with  broad  borders 
of  white  and  red,  which  gave  it  a  peculiar  passage-like  appearance,  or  that 
of  a  long  pavement  laid  down  in  front  of  a  platform.  The  other  specimen  was 
manifestly  the  centre  of  an  apartment,  being  nearly  a  square  of  thirteen  feet 
and  a  half  in  the  extreme  length,  consisting  of  three  broad  borders  of  red  and 
white,  with  a  narrow  line  of  blue,  inclosing  a  large  open  flower  depicted  in 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  tesserae.  Both  of  these  fine  reliques  are 
preserved  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  February  1854  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  Pavement,  which  apparently 
formed  the  floor  of  a  festive  apartment,  were  discovered  in  the  area  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Excise  Office  towards  Bishopsgate  Street.  As  I  gave  a  very 
full  account  of  this  specimen  of  the  tessellating  art  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  I  will  only  refer  to  Volume  XXXVI.  of  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  in  which  the  paper  is  published.  The  pavement  is  still  carefully  preserved 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  and  more  perfect  specimens  of  inlaid  pavements, 
the  small  remains  or  traces  of  many  others,  of  different  degrees  of  interest,  have 
been  discovered  in  London  at  various  periods  between  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  first  half  of  the  present.  The  localities  of  those  reliques  have 
extended  from  Northumberland  Alley,  Crutched  Friars,  and  Fenchurch  Street 
on  the  east,  to  Paternoster  Row ;  and  have  also  included  Crosby  Square,  the 
western  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  Lombard  Street,  and  Lothbury  opposite  to 
Founders'  Hall  Court.  It  has  been,  however,  computed  that  the  whole  number 
of  these  known  examples  cannot,  even  on  a  moderate  calculation,  amount  to  the 
tenth  part  of  such  works  which  have  been  neglected  or  destroyed  during  the  pre- 
sent century ;  but  this  hasty  declaration  must  be  regarded  with  much  caution  and 
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great  abatement.  In  many  instances,  both  private  and  public  property  and 
safety  were  to  be  respected ;  and  the  pavements  could  neither  be  taken  up 
nor  even  examined,  since  they  extended  under  streets  and  buildings  which  were 
not  to  be  disturbed :  and,  therefore,  there  could  not  be  any  wanton  destruction  or 
neglect  in  re-covering  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  not  the  benefit  of 
the  illustration  of  London  Antiquities  which  those  monuments  might  have 
supplied ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  thus  securely  preserved  for 
the  researches  of  a  future  day,  and  for  inquirers  who  may  possibly  bring  to  the 
work  sagacity  and  learning  which  we  do  not  possess. 

The  depths  below  the  surface  at  which  the  remains  of  tessellated  pavements 
and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found,  vary  from  eight  to  nineteen  feet,  but  the 
usual  average  appears  to  be  about  thirteen  feet.  This  accumulation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  century;  but,  as  local  circumstances 
must  always  intervene  to  prevent  any  such  estimate  from  being  generally  true, 
the  measurement  in  every  particular  instance  can  alone  be  relied  on. 

In  closing  the  present  slight  narrative  of  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  in 
London,  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  refer  very  briefly  to  those  which  were  found 
by  me  in  1841  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  also  my  desire  to 
conclude  the  present  paper  with  a  notice  of  some  inductive  principles  illustrative 
of  Ancient  Londinium  which  I  have  recorded  in  the  Introduction  to  the  little 
volume  wherein  those  antiquities  are  described,  and  which  are  further  supported 
and  elucidated  by  the  remains  of  the  Tessellated  Pavements  which  we  have  now 
been  considering. 

When  the  works  were  commenced  for  the  erection  of  the  New  Royal  Exchange, 
as  it  was  always  anticipated  that  some  important  antiquarian  discoveries  might 
be  made  in  excavating  for  the  foundations,  every  care  was  taken  that  they 
should  be  properly  developed  and  preserved.  About  the  beginning  of  April, 
1841,  when  the  workmen  began  to  break  up  the  substructure  of  the  western 
side  of  the  merchants'  area  of  the  old  edifice,  it  was  found  that  the  wall  had 
been  hastily  erected  on  some  small  but  interesting  remains  of  a  Roman 
building,  which  were  evidently  still  standing  in  situ,  and  resting  on  the  native 
gravel.  They  consisted  of  a  piece  of  a  wall,  with  a  kind  of  pedestal  built 
obliquely  across  the  ground,  inclining  to  the  north-west ;  the  pedestal  being 
covered  with  stucco  and  moulded,  and  painted  in  distemper,  with  a  sort  of 
volute  in  yellow  on  a  red  ground.  At  this  part  of  the  excavations  it  was 
found  that  the  small  remains  of  Roman  work  ceased  to  afford  support  to 
the  old  walls ;  and  therefore  that  oaken  piles  had  been  driven  down  into  some 
construction  still  older,  with  sleepers  laid  above  them.  The  whole  of  this  more 
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ancient  work  was  subsequently  found  to  have  been  erected  over  a  very  large 
pit  or  pond,  which  went  down  thirteen  feet  lower  through  the  gravel  to  the 
clay.  The  pit  was  irregular  in  shape,  but  it  measured  about  fifty  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  thirty- four  from  east  to  west,  and  it  was  filled  with  hardened 
mud,  in  which  were  considerable  quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
There  were  also  found  in  it  numerous  fragments  of  the  common  red  Roman 
pottery  called  Samian  ware,  pieces  of  glass  vessels,  broken  terra-cotta  lamps,  and 
the  necks  and  other  parts  of  amphorae,  mortaria,  and  other  articles  made  of  earth. 
In  this  mass  likewise  occurred  a  number  of  Imperial  Roman  coins,  several 
bronze  and  iron  styles,  parts  of  wooden  writing-tablets,  a  bather's  strigil,  tools 
of  artificers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  remains  of  leather,  such  as  caliga-soles  and 
sandals. 

All  these  mutilated  reliques,  which  are  now  full  of  interest  and  curiosity,  and 
available  for  the  illustration  of  ancient  manners,  were  evidently  the  discarded 
refuse  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity ;  and  were  broken,  old,  or  worn  out 
before  they  were  thrown  into  the  forgotten  receptacle  where  they  were  found. 
That  excavation  was  certainly  not  closed  before  the  third  century,  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Septimus  Severus,  as  one  of  his  coins  was  found  in  the 
pit,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  It  might,  however,  have  been  in 
circulation  after  his  time ;  and  another  small  coin  of  Gratianus  was  also 
preserved  there,  which  can  be  positively  assigned  to  A.D.  374,  or  about  sixty-five 
years  before  the  Romans  left  Britain — and  it  probably  more  accurately  indicates 
the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  pit. 

But  the  production  of  the  fine  tessellated  pavements  which  we  have  been 
considering,  belongs  to  an  age  much  more  ancient  than  this.  In  my  report  to 
our  Society  on  the  Pavement  discovered  at  the  Excise  Office  in  1854,  I  ventured 
to  refer  it  to  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  occiirred  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  between  A.D.  120  and  A.D.  170 ;  and  the  general  character- 
istics and  uniform  excellence  of  the  best  examples  of  tessellation  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  city,  appear,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  to  fix  them  all  to  about 
the  same  time. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Suetonius  states  that  Julius  Caesar  carried  about 
with  him  in  his  expeditions  tessellated  slabs  for  the  floor  of  his  tent,  it  seems  to 
be  an  unavoidable  inference  that  the  finest  of  those  pavements  which  have  been 
found  in  this  country  were  also  brought  hither  from  Italy, — at  the  least  as 
regards  the  centres  and  the  principal  borders.  This  supposition  will  also  at  once 
account  for  their  superiority,  their  frequent  similarity,  and  their  perfect  condi- 
tion ;  since  they  were  evidently  executed  by  accomplished  artists,  after  approved 
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and  established  designs,  which,  were  often  repeated  with  slight  variations ;  and 
constructed  in  the  excellent  and  enduring  form  of  Roman  work,  with  materials 
and  skill  which  rude  Britain  could  not  at  that  time  supply.  These  interesting 
remains  of  the  lithostratic  art  appear  generally  to  consist  of  three  classes : 
namely,  large  pavements  for  state-apartments,  containing  figures  and  devices, 
which  are  usually  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence ;  smaller  pavements,  appa- 
rently intended  for  festive  rooms,  or  the  floors  of  Triclinia,  composed  of  orna- 
ments only,  which,  however,  are  frequently  of  great  beauty  ;  and  long  pavements 
of  coarser  work  and  plain  regular  figures.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  inferior 
tessellations  were  executed  in  this  country  by  Roman  pavimentarii,  as  well  as  the 
broad  borders  of  red  and  white  tile -work  inclosing  the  fine  inlaid  slabs  in  the 
centre  of  rooms.  The  narrow  pavements,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined, 
appear  to  have  been  passages ;  but  they  may  also  have  been  extended  pieces  of 
ornamental  flooring  laid  down  in  public  halls  in  front  of  some  elevated  seat  or 
platform :  such  was  the  fiv^a,  or  pavement,  mentioned  by  St.  John,  xix.  13,  in 
Pontius  Pilate's  prcetorium,  which  the  Jews  called  nj|  Gabbatha,  probably 
because  it  was  elevated  from  the  floor. 

Of  course  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  offer  a  very  diffident 
conjecture  on  the  actual  character  of  the  buildings  in  which  these  interesting 
remains  have  been  found,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  very  improbable  to  suppose 
that,  from  their  contiguity  through  irregular  localities,  they  might  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  residences  of  the  governing  officers  of  Londinium  under  the 
Romans,  of  whom  we  may  truly  be  said  to  know  almost  nothing.  London  never 
was  a  Roman  Municipium,  and  therefore  the  stately  array  of  decurioncs  and 
praetors,  quaestors  and  aediles,  never  at  this  time  belonged  to  it ;  but,  as  Fabyan 
says  of  the  buildings  after  the  Norman  invasion,  "  it  increased,  and  shortly  passed 
all  other." 

Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  edifices  containing  these  pavements,  some 
important  conclusions  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  recorded  facts  of  their 
discovery.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  been  all  found  in  their  original  places ; 
that  there  never  have  been  any  considerable  remains  of  their  own  buildings 
found  with  them ;  and  that  they  have  been  opened  up  at  depths  varying  from 
eight  to  nineteen  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  will  hardly  be  assumed 
that  these  private  or  official  dwellings  were  either  more  spacious  or  more 
substantially  built  than  the  public  and  sacred  edifices  with  which  they  must  have 
been  contemporaneous,  and  yet  these  remains  are  incomparably  more  considerable 
and  numerous.  It  has  been,  however,  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  sewerage 
excavations  which  have  developed  these  facts,  have  been  too  few  and  too  shallow 
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to  have  reached  the  most  ancient  ways  and  foundations  still  existing  in  the  city ; 
the  ruins  of  mediaeval  buildings  not  having  been  penetrated,  and  the  examination 
of  such  constructions  as  were  discovered  not  having  been  carried  on  far  enough. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  remark  on  the  want  of  truth,  the  spirit,  or  the  imprac- 
ticability of  this  assertion,  but  I  would  rather  submit  to  you  the  conjecture 
whether,  by  a  careful  laying  down  of  the  dispersed  sites  of  these  ornamental 
pavements  as  representing  buildings,  somewhat  more  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
ways  of  the  metropolis  might  not  be  recovered.  I  may  observe  also  that  there  is 
a  passage  in  an  ancient  authority  which  singularly  proves  and  illustrates  the 
disorderly  appearance  of  the  dwellings  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  I 
will  now  conclude  my  paper  by  reciting  it. 

When  Fabyan  is  recording  the  entire  destruction  of  London  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  in  A.D.  981,  he  adds  to  the  notice,  "  Ye  shall  vnderstande  that 
at  this  daye  the  cytie  of  London  had  most  housynge  and  buylding  from  Ludgate 
toward  Westmynstre,  and  lytell  or  none  wher  the  chiefe  or  hart  of  the  citie  ys 
now,  except  [that]  in  dyvers  places  were  housynge,  but  they  stod  without  ordre." 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Subsequently  to  communicating  the  foregoing  Paper  to  the  Society,  and  just  as 
the  works  at  the  India  House  were  completed,  a  further  discovery  was  made, 
which  leads  to  a  modification  of  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Paper 
itself.  The  subsequent  discovery  was  this :  Immediately  in  front  of  the  portico 
of  the  India  House,  and  under  the  pavement  of  the  street,  some  coal  cellars  had 
been  constructed — no  doubt  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  portico.  The 
foundation  of  one  of  the  division-walls  of  these  cellars,  about  9  feet  6  below  the 
ground,  had  been  built  across  a  tesselated  pavement  of  a  somewhat  elegant  pat- 
tern, and  forming,  no  doubt,  the  floor  of  a  small  room. 

The  exact  place  is  shown  at  A  on  the  accompanying  plan  (Plate  xxi.),  and  the 
pattern  of  the  pavement  is  given  in  an  enlarged  form.  The  floor  had  been  a  good 
deal  crushed,  but  with  care  the  pavement  was  taken  up  tolerably  complete,  and 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  no  doubt  was  a  continuation  of  the  great 
pavement  found  in  the  year  1803,  and  described  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Fisher,  as 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Paper.  The  depth  of  9  feet  6  coincides  with  that 
given  by  Fisher,  and  therefore  this  house  must  have  had  two  floors,  or,  at  all 
events,  floors  at  different  levels — one  10  feet  below  the  other.  At  any  rate,  the 
correctness  of  Fisher's  statement  is  established. 
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Chronological  List  of  Tessellated  Pavements,  and  of  some  of  the  principal 
Collections  of  Roman  Remains  discovered  in  London  from  the  end  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 


1681.  Holborn,  near  St.  Andrew's  Church. — "  Deep  under  ground."  "  A  piece  of  Mosaic-work 
inlaid  with  black,  red,  and  white  stones,  in  squares  and  other  regular  figures."  (Dr. 
Crew's  Catalogue  of  Rarities  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society,  p.  380.  Strype's  Stow's 
Survey,  1720,  ii.  Appendix  i.  v.  p.  23.) 

Cannon  Street  near  Bush  Lane. — "  A  large  Pavement  of  Roman  Mosaic-work,  pretty  deep 

in  the  earth."     (Strype's  Stow's  Survey.) 

1707,  April.  Against  the  city  wall  in  Camomile  Street. — A  large  Pavement  and  divers  Roman 
antiquities,  four  feet  deep.  (Strype's  Stow's  Survey.) 

1785,  1786.  Lombard  Street  and  Birchin  Lane. — Nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  feet  deep.  Pavements, 
walls,  etc.  pottery,  and  numerous  Roman  antiquities.  (Archaeologia,  viii.  116 — 132*.) 

1787,  July.  Near  Northumberland  Alley  in  Crutched  Friars. — About  twelve  feet.  Fragment  of  a 
Tessellated  Pavement,  presented  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  June  10th,  1788.  (Mr.  Albert  Way's  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1847,  p.  12.) 

1792.  Behind  the  old  Navy  Pay  Office  (Poulett  House,  Great  Winchester  Street,  Old  Broad 
Street.) — Circular  pavement,  coins,  burned  corn,  and  charcoal.  (C.  R.  Smith's  Illustra- 
tions of  Roman  London,  p.  56,  from  "  One  of  the  journals  of  the  day,"  not  otherwise 
named.) 

1803,  Dec.  Leadenhall  Street,  opposite  the  eastern  columns  of  the  portico  of  the  East  India 
House. — Nine  feet  six  inches.  Large  and  fine  Tessellated  Pavement.  The  centre  pre- 
served at  the  India  Museum.  (Drawn  and  published  by  T.  Fisher,  1804;  also  described 
by  him,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  May  1807,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  415.  Smith's  Roman  London, 
p.  57,  Plate  xii.) 

1805.  Area  of  the  Bank  of  England,  near  the  western  gate  in  Lothbury. — Eleven  feet.  Large 
and  fine  Tessellated  Pavement.  Preserved  at  the  British  Museum.  (Drawn  and  pub- 
lished by  T.  Fisher,  also  described  by  him,  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxvii.  General  Chronicle 
and  Literary  Magazine,  voL  iv.  1812,  p.  149,  with  a  plate.  Smith's  Rom.  London, 
p.  56,  Plate  xi.) 

1836.  Crosby  Square,  Bishopsgate  Street. — Twelve  feet  six  inches.     Part  of  a  Pavement  five  feet 
wide,   and   apparently   forty   feet   long.     (Archseologia,   xxvii.   p.   397.     Repeated  in 
Smith's  Rom.  Lond.  p.  57.) 
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1840.  Between  the  Excise  Office  Yard  and  Bishopsgate  Street. — Thirteen  feet.  Remains  of  a 
small  circular  pavement.  (Archseologia,  xxix.  p.  155.  Repeated  in  Smith's  Rom. 
Lond.  p.  55,  Plate  viii.) 

1840,  1841.  Site  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Threadneedle  Street. — Fourteen  feet.     Two 

Tessellated  Pavements  preserved  at  the  British  Museum.  (Reduced  Models  of  them 
in  Plaster  were  made  by  R.  Day.  Gent.  Mag.  June  1841,  p.  637.  Smith's  Rom. 
Lond.  p.  55,  Plates  ix.  x.) 

1841,  April.     Gravel-pit  on  the  western  side  of  the  area  of  the  Old  Royal  Exchange. — Sixteen 

feet  six  inches.     Roman  wall,  painted  pedestal,  numerous  antiquities.     Preserved  at  the 

City  Museum,  Guildhall.     (Catalogue  printed  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  1848.) 
1 847.  Site  of  the  New  Coal  Exchange,  Lower  Thames  Street. — Twelve  feet.    Remains  of  Hypocaust 

and  Roman  house.     (Gent.  Mag.  March  1848,  p.  293.) 
1854.  Yard  of  the  Excise  Office,  Old  Broad  Street. — Thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.     Large  remains  of 

a  fine  square   Tessellated    Pavement.     Preserved  at  Sydenham.     (Archaeologia,  xxxvi. 

p.  203.     Smith's  Rom.  Lond.  p.  54,  Plate  vii.) 
1858.  Fenchurch  Street,  opposite  to  Cullum  Street. — Eleven  feet  six  inches.     Remains  of  a  fine 

narrow  Tessellated   Pavement.     Preserved  in   the   British   Museum.      (Smith's   Rom. 

London,  p.  58.) 

1863.  Leadenhall  Street,  under  the  portico  of  the   late  East  India  House. — Nineteen  feet  six 

inches.  Remains  of  a  coarse  Pavement,  and  of  the  painted  walls  of  an  apartment  in  a 
Roman  house.  (See  Plate  xxi.  Fig.  B.) 

1864.  Leadenhall  Street,  under  the  portico  of  the  late  East  India  House. — Nine  feet  six  inches. 

Part  of  an  ornamental  Pavement.  Preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  Plate  xxi. 
Fig.  A.) 
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BRASS    OK    THOMAS    WATERDKYN, 
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APPENDIX. 


Lost  Monumental  Brass  of  Thomas  Waterdeyn,  Mayor  of  Lynn, 

February  24,  1859.  JOSEPH  JACKSON  HOWARD,  Esq.  F.S.A.  communicated  a  drawing  of  a 
monumental  brass  formerly  existing  at  Lynn,  and  described  it  as  follows: — "  In  Mackerell's  History 
of  Lynn  (8°  London,  1738),  at  page  102,  is  the  following  description  of  the  brass  commemorating 
Thomas  Waterdeyn,  Mayor  of  Lynn,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  that  town: — 

"  The  next  Tomb  stone,  which  lies  close  to  the  last,  in  the  middle  of  the  Chancel,  presents  us  with 
something  curious  and  uncommon,  upon  which  you  see  an  exquisite  piece  of  Art  and  Ingenuity  as 
well  as  of  Antiquity ;  it  is  inlaid  with  the  Figure  of  a  Tree  finely  engraven  in  Brass,  about  the 
Body  of  which  runs  a  Label  with  a  motto  or  device,  and  under  it  two  Hearts  are  conjoined  together; 
the  inscription  it  bears  is  as  follows : 

"  3abi  beta  sunt  ©auota  tbi  nostra  fiia  aunt  corta.  ©rate  pro  animabug  Cljome  aglatrrtrgn 
rt  aiinr  (Tonsortis  sue  quorum  anunabug  proptciet'  finis. 

"  The  original  Manuscript  of  Mackerell's  History  is  illustrated  with  drawings  of  several  brasses 
formerly  in  the  Churches  of  S'.  Margaret  and  S'.  Nicholas,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  among  the 
number  was  one  of  the  brass  to  Thomas  Waterdeyn,  a  facsimile  of  which  I  enclose  (see 
Plate  XXIL). 

"  I  carefully  examined  the  floor  of  S'.  Nicholas  Church  and  I  found  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  slab  to  which  the  brass  was  fastened  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  as  the 
indents  agree  with  the  outline  of  the  brass  as  given  in  Mackerell's  drawing. 

"  Thomas  Waterdeyn  was  mayor  of  Lynn  in  1397  and  1404.  His  seal  is  appended  to  an 
arbitration  between  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  Town  of  Lynn,  dated  13  Henry  IV.  (1410). 
It  is  of  red  wax,  and  bears  the  same  Merchant's  mark  that  is  shown  in  the  Brass.  This  deed  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  Lynn." 


Gold  Torques  found  near  Romsey,  Hants. 

December  6,  1860.  VISCOUNTESS  PALMERSTON  exhibited,  through  the  Director,  a  gold 
Torques  which  had  been  discovered  in  1860,  in  or  near  the  river  Test,  at  Romsey,  and  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Plate  XXIIL).  The  torques  is  formed  of  a  twisted  bar  of 
the  usual  kind,  but  very  thin,  and  terminates  in  solid  recurved  hooks.  It  measures  in  all  3  feet 
9  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  1  ounce  332  grains.  The  whole,  it  will  be  seen,  lias  been  twisted  in 
and  out  so  as  to  form  a  triple  coil  of  about  the  dimensions  of  a  necklace;  judging  however  from 
analogy  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  was  the  original  destination  of  the  object. 

Tli.-    ornaments   of  which  this  is    an   example  have    been   termed  by    Samuel    Birch,    Esq. 
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F.S.A.  in  his  memoir  on  the  Tore  of  the  Celts  (Arch.  Journ.  ii.  368,  iii.  27)  Funicular  Torques, 
from  their  similarity  to  ropes,  and  he  ascribes  them  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  4th  or  5th  century  after 
Christ. 

The  two  largest  specimens  of  such  torques  that  have  been  preserved  were  discovered  in  1810  in  the 
side  of  a  rath  at  T ara  in  Ireland,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.* 
One  of  them  is  5  feet  7  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  27  oz.  7  dwt.  20  grains:  from  the  end  of  one  of 
the  hooks  proceeds  a  bar  of  gold,  with  a  termination  like  the  head  of  a  mace.  The  other  is  slighter, 
and  measures  5  feet  6  inches  in  length;  it  weighs  12  oz.  7  dwt.  13  grains;  from  one  of  the  hooks 
proceeds  a  coiled  bar  of  gold.b  A  third  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Irish  Academy  resembles 
more  closely  that  under  consideration;  its  length  is  3  feet  8  inches,  and  its  weight  3  oz.  3  dwt. 
15  grains. 

Two  other  Irish  specimens,  once  in  Lord  Charleville's  possession,  are  engraved  in  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta,  vol.  v.  pi.  29:  one  of  them  weighs  15  oz.  17  dwts.,  and  is  of  the  usual  type;  the  other 
weighs  10  oz.  5  dwts.,  and  is  peculiar  in  only  some  portions  of  it  being  twisted.  Another,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Kildare,  was  found  at  Tipper,  near  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  and  measures 
4  ft.  7  in.  in  length.1"  A  smaller  Irish  specimen,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Anthony  of  Piltown, 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  weighing  4  oz.  and  1 1  grains,  and  measuring  3  feet  2  inches. 

In  Wales  several  specimens  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  light.  In  1692  a  fine 
ornament  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Harlech,  in  Merionethshire,  and  is  engraved  in  Gough's 
Camden,  PI.  xviii.  fig.  20;  (see  also  Archaeologia  XIV.  96.)  It  is  preserved  at  Mostyn,  and  has  the 
usual  hooks;  the  weight  is  about  9^  ounces,  and  the  length  about  4  feet  6  inches.  In  1823  a  gold 
torques  was  found  in  the  boggy  margin  of  Llyn  Gwernan  on  Cader  Idris.  It  resembled  those  above 
described  in  form,  and  measured  3  feet  6  inches  in  length,  weighing 8  oz.  8  dwt.  (See  Archaeolo- 
gia, XXI.  557.)  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  Bart.  Another,  discovered  at 
Ysceiviog,  in  Flintshire,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society,  May  1, 1817,c  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquess  of  Westminster ;  it  weighs  about  25  oz.  One,  found  on  the  borders  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  it  weighs  7  oz.  214  grains,  and  measures  4  feet  3J 
inches.4 

In  England  several  discoveries  of  the  same  nature  have  taken  place.  One,  found  in  1840  on 
Bittering  Common,  near  Foulsham,  Norfolk,  is  in  Lord  Hastings's  collection.  It  weighs  5J  oz.  and 
its  extreme  length  is  3  feet  6  inches ;  a  portion  of  it  is  engraved  in  Norfolk  Archaeology  (vol.  i. 
p.  231).  Another,  of  more  slender  make  and  imperfect,  was  found  in  the  same  county,  in  a  gravel 
pit  at  Askill  near  Watton.  It  was  found  coiled  in  a  spiral,  and  had  lost  one  of  the  hooks.  In 
its  mutilated  state  it  weighs  4  oz.  12  dwts.,  and  measures  in  length  2  feet  9  inches  (See  Norfolk 
Archaeology,  vol.  v.  p.  193). 

A  very  peculiar  example  was  found  at  Boyton  in  Suffolk,  engraved  in  the  Archaeologia,  XXVI. 
p.  47 1 .  It  is  of  the  same  make  as  the  other  specimens,  and  has  the  same  kind  of  hooks,  but  is 

•  These  torques  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  Dec.  6,  1838  ;  see  Archaeologia,  XXVIII.  437.  They  are 
engraved  in  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  of  Gold,  p.  71.  See  also  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  i.  p.  274. 

"  Catalogue  of  Works  of  Art  on  Loan,  1862,  No.  856. 

«  ArchKologia,  XVIII.  448.  <  Ibid.  XXVI.  464. 
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only  17f  in.  long.     With  it  were  found  two  small  gold  rings  supposed  to  have  served  in  fasteninir 
the  hooks.     The  original  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  weighs  2  oz.  79-  grains. 

In  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cambridge  one  was  found  in  1844  by  a  man  digging  turf  in 
Grunty  Fen,  in  the  parish  of  Haddenham,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cambi '. 
Antiquarian  Society.     It  weighs  5  J  oz.  and  is  coiled  into  a  spiral.     The  entire  length  is  about  3  ft. 
9  inches.     With  it  some  bronze  celts  were  stated  to  have  been  found. 

In  1700  a  similar  ornament  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  at  Fantley  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Pattingham,  Staffordshire,  of  the  great  weight  of  3  Ibs.  2  oz."  In  length  it  measured  about  4  feet. 
Another  was  discovered  in  1853,  at  Stanton,  in  the  same  county.  It  weighed  5  oz.  18  dwt.  5 ',  gr., 
and  measured  3  ft  9^-  in.b 

Two  ornaments  of  the  same  nature,  coiled  in  spirals,  were  found  in  1831  in  the  parish  of  Malpas, 
Cheshire,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  to  whom  they  belong.  One  was  imperfect;  the  other 
is  engraved  in  the  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  401. 

Another  torques  of  this  description  was  found  in  the  parish  of  Ropley,  Hampshire,  weighing 
5  oz.  17  dwts.  11  gr.;  it  was  in  1845  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lilli  white.0  A  fragment  of  another, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christchurch,  in  the  same  county,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury. 

On  Allington  Down,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  Wilts,  a  fragment  of  a  massive 
torques  of  this  kind  was  found.  The  fragment  weighs  2£  oz.,  and  is  preserved  by  the  Earl  of 
Ilchester  at  Melbury;  it  is  engraved  in  the  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
p.  Ill,  fig.  31. 

The  most  recent  discovery  of  this  kind  took  place  at  Mountfield,  near  Battle,  in  1863.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  from  the  description  of  the  treasure  there  found,  that  a  torques  of  this  description 
was  one  of  the  objects.  The  whole  was  unfortunately  melted.4 

In  Scotland  a  torques  of  this  type  was  found  in  1846  at  Slateford,  near  Edinburgh,  which  has 
unfortunately  been  melted.  See  Wilson's  Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  470.  The 
more  usual  form  of  such  ornaments  in  Scotland  is  a  twisted  band  of  metal  of  a  much  shorter  length. 

o     » 

with  very  small  hooks.  Such  is  the  ornament  found  at  Largo,  and  the  numerous  specimens 
discovered  in  the  parish  of  Urquhart,  Elginshire.  See  Wilson's  Pre-historic  Annals,  vol.  i.  p. 
467-9,  and  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  54. 

These  ornaments  have  also  been  found  in  France.  One,  discovered  in  1843  at  St.  Leu  d'Es- 
aerens,  near  Creil,  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  Paris.  (No.  2,567  of  M.  ChabouilletV 
Catalogue.)  It  weighs  10  oz.  420  gr.,  and  is  3  ft.  3  in.  long.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
folded  up.  Another,  found  at  Cesson  in  the  arrondissement  of  Rennes  in  Britany,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Muse"e  de  1'Hotel  de  Cluny,  Paris.  (Catalogue,  No.  2,586.)  It  was  discovered  in  a  spiral  form. 
It  weighs  12J  oz.  and  measures  in  length  4  ft.  4  in.  Notices  of  such  ornaments  may  be  found  in 

•  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  Gen.  Hist.  p.  32.     Leigh's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  p.  64. 
b  Arch.  Journ.  xi.  54. 

c  Arch.  Inst.,  Winchester  "Volume,  p.  xli;  since  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Rev.  R.  N.  Gandy,  on  tlir 
17th  of  March,  1864. 

d  See  Proceedings,  2nd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 
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the  Bulletin  Archeologiquc  de  I'Athene'uni  Frangais,  June  1856,  in  illustration  of  the  Gaulish 
origin  of  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator. 

From  these  ornaments  having  been  frequently  discovered  coiled  into  spirals,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  such  was  the  form  that  they  were  originally  intended  to  assume;  more  especially  as  the 
terminal  hooks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  constructed  to  hook  into  each  other.  In  that  case  they 
would  resemble  the  elastic  bracelets  of  bronze  of  a  spiral  form  that  have  been  frequently  found  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  recurved  hooks  would  serve  to  prevent  the  ends  from  entering  into  the 
arm  or  proving  otherwise  inconvenient.  From  the  flexibility,  however,  of  the  material,  any  wearer 
might  dispose  this  elegant  ornament  according  to  his  own  fancy,  stretching  it  out  so  as  to  form  a 
belt  or  girdle,  folding  it  partly  upon  itself,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  form  a  neck  ring;  or  coiling 
it  so  as  to  encircle  the  arm  as  a  spiral  bracelet. 

In  two  or  more  instances  the  ornaments  of  this  peculiar  type  have  been  found  in  company  with 
bronze  celts,  proving  them  to  be  of  a  considerable  antiquity,  and  no  doubt  anterior  to  the  Roman 
Conquest  of  Britain.  The  use,  however,  of  gold  tores  among  the  Celtic  races  prevailed  to  a  later  date, 
and  we  learn  from  Quintillian  (Institut.  Orat.  lib.  v.  c.  3)  that  the  Gauls  presented  the  Emperor 
Augustus  with  a  weighty  tore  of  gold. 


Antiquities  found  at  Colchester. 

April  16,  1863.  The  Rev.  JOHN  H.  POLLEXFEN  exhibited  various  Roman  antiquities  that  had 
recently  been  found  at  Colchester.  They  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  (Plate 
XXIV.),  and  may  be  described  as  follows: — 

Fig..  1 .  Glass  medallion  of  an  intense  transparent  blue,  with  a  thin  film  of  opaque  white  glass  at 
the  back,  added  probably  to  throw  up  the  colour,  which,  from  the  thickness  of  the  material,  would 
otherwise  appear  black.  The  design  is  in  relief,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground,  and  repre- 
sents the  bust  of  an  imperial  personage,  full  faced,  with  the  head  of  a  child  over  each  shoulder,  and 
a  third  in  front  of  the  breast.  The  portrait  is  not  unlike  that  of  Germanicus,  and  the  smaller  heads 
would  be  those  of  three  of  his  children,  of  which  several  died  young.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
a  medallion  identical  with  this,  as  well  as  another,  with  a  somewhat  different  bust,  and  only 
two  children's  heads.  Both  these  specimens  were  derived  from  the  Townley  collection,  and  their 
history  is  not  known. 

The  example  from  Colchester  had  been  mounted  on  a  thin  plate  of  bronze,  coated  with 
white  metal,  to  which  it  had  been  attached  with  cement;  it  was  found  in  a  black  urn,  which  was 
brought  to  light  in  excavating  the  foundation  of  a  house  in  Beverley  Terrace,  Colchester.  The 
medallion  may  have  been  worn  as  a  military  decoration :  for  instance,  as  one  of  a'  set  of  phalerse 
decorating  the  breast  of  a  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  Germanicus. 

Glass  cameos  of  this  nature  have  rarely  been  found  in  England.  One,  of  about  the  same  size, 
was  found  about  1850  in  excavations  at  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle.  It  is,  however,  of  a  more  opaque 
glass,  and  of  a  lilac  colour,  and  represents  an  androgynous  bust  of  great  beauty,  probably  Bacchus. 
This  had  likewise  a  metal  rim,  which,  however,  was  30  decayed  as  not  to  be  considered  worth  pre- 
serving. This  medallion  was  exhibited  at  the  Carlisle  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  in 
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1859,  by  its  owner,  Mrs.  Joseph  Betidle,  of  Carlisle.'  There  were  Bacchanalian  heads  on  two  of 
the  phalerae  of  silver  found  at  Lauersfort,  near  Crefelt,  on  the  Rhine,  described  by  Mr.  Wylie 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  2nd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  251.b 

A  head  of  Medusa  is  not  an  unusual  device  on  glass  medallions  of  this  nature ;  several  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  two  specimens  were  found  in  a  tomb  at  Puteoli,  one  of  which  is 
engraved  in  Minervini,  Monumenti  Antichi  inediti  di  Barone,  vol.  i.  tab.  v.  fig.  1.  (Naples, 
1852.)  This  device  also  occurs  on  the  phalerae  from  Lauersfort,  and  seems  to  strengthen  the 
probability  of  medallions  of  this  kind  having  been  employed  as  military  decorations.  The  blue 
and  lilac  colours  may  have  been  selected  from  their  approaching  in  tint  the  more  valuable 
calcedony  phalerae,  of  which  specimens  are  preserved  in  many  collections. 

Fig.  2.  Bronze  handle  from  a  simpulum  or  saucepan-shaped  Roman  vessel.  It  is  elegantly 
ornamented  in  low  relief  with  birds  and  foliage,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  patina. 
The  lower  end  is  formed  of  two  birds  with  extended  wings,  arranged  so  as  to  leave  two  openings, 
to  serve,  no  doubt,  in  hanging  up  the  vessel.  Near  them  is  a  stamp  of  the  maker,  reading  POM- 
PONI.  It  was  found  in  a  field  near  Colchester.  A  complete  simpulum,  with  a  handle  somewhat 
of  this  description,  was  found  at  Prickwillow  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  is  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  436.  The  decorations  of  the  handle  here  is  composed  of  fishes  and  marine 
subjects.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  its  maker,  BODUOGENUS  F. 

The  makers  of  such  vessels  seem  frequently  to  have  stamped  them  with  their  names.  A  vessel 
of  this  kind,  found  at  Dumfries  and  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  XI.  p.  105,  bears  the  name 
ANSIEPHARR,  a  name  likewise  to  be  found  on  a  simpulum  in  the  British  Museum,  where  are  also 
preserved  two  specimens  stamped  A.  TSJEVI.  CERIAL.  Another  has  AGIPI  HILAR.  and  a  part  of  the 
handle  of  smaller  vessel  found  near  Amiens  is  marked  Q.  TVRRANI.  SVAVI,  some  of  the  letters 
being  combined  into  monograms.  The  employment  of  such  stamps  is  likewise  illustrated  by 
strigils,  of  which  several  specimens  in  the  National  Collection  exhibit  stamps.  Even  fibulae  are 
occasionally  stamped,  as  shown  by  one  in  the  British  Museum  found  near  Lyons,  marked  VLATI; 
and  two  iron  knives  in  the  Roach  Smith  Collection  bear  their  makers'  marks  on  the  blades  (See 
the  Catalogue,  Nos.  326,  327).  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  none  of  the  dies  used  in  affixing 
these  stamps  have  been  preserved.  They  would,  however,  be  probably  made  of  steel,  a  metal 
peculiarly  liable  to  decay. 

Fig.  3.  Bronze  fibula,  of  neat  workmanship.  Two  portions  of  it  are  decorated  with  ivy  leaves  in 
niello,  and  the  surface  of  these  portions  have  been  tinned  BO  as  to  make  a  contrast  with  the  dark 
grey  leaves.  The  plate  to  catch  the  pin  towards  the  lower  end  is  pierced  with  three  holes,  for 
lightness  and  decoration.  It  was  found  near  the  Waterworks,  Colchester. 

Fig.  4.  Bronze  finger  ring,  set  with  a  glass  paste,  to  imitate  onyx  or  niccolo.  It  represents  a 
seated  figure,  possibly  Mercury.  The  setting  is  somewhat  thick,  and  is  ornamented  with  engraved 
channels  and  dots.  It  was  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 

Fig.  5.  A  bronze  wheel-shaped  object,  weighing  524  grains.  The  nave  is  not  pierced  ;  but  has 
depressions  to  indicate  the  places  of  the  axles.  It  was  discovered  in  a  dark  grey  urn  7£  in. 
high,  with  11  glass  and  ribbed  porcelain  beads,  and  a  ring  of  Kimmeridge  coal  If  in.  in  diameter. 

»  See  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  formed  on  that  occasion,  p.  10.        "  See  John,  "  Lnuersforter  Phalera-.' 
VOL.  XXXIX.  3  U 
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A  similar  object,  weighing  544  grains,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  found  on 
Hounslow  Heath  with  figures  of  boars  very  Celtic  in  character.  A  wheel  is  a  frequent  symbol  on 
Gaulish  coins,  derived  possibly  from  the  use  of  the  device  by  the  Etruscans,  and  there  are  even 
a  few  coins  of  mixed  metal  in  the  form  of  wheels.'  The  great  weight,  however,  of  the  wheels 
under  consideration  seems  to  prevent  us  from  considering  them  as  coins. 

Fig.  6.  A  flat  ornament  in  openwork,  perhaps  part  of  a  buckle.  The  back  is  plain ;  the  front 
is  enamelled ;  the  colours  in  the  projecting  circular  portions  are  much  decayed,  but  some  of  the 
other  parts  have  preserved  their  bright  blue  enamel.  The  outer  edges  of  the  portions  joining 
the  circles  are  much  worn.  This  ornament  was  found  in  a  small  black  urn  with  scored  lattice 
ornament,  together  with  two  boar's  tusks,  a  bulla  of  bronze  containing  apparently  some  saline  sub- 
stance, a  phallic  amulet,  and  some  beads. 

Fig.  7.  A  lozenge-shaped  box  with  flat  lid  inlaid  with  enamel;  the  other  portion  has  four 
holes  in  the  bottom,  and  is  attached  to  the  lid  by  means  of  a  ring  passing  through  hinges. 
This  little  relic  was  found  in  excavations  in  Crouch  Street,  near  a  drinking  cup  with  indented 
sides,  similar  in  shape  to  the  vessels  made  at  Caistor  in  Northamptonshire  (See  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  p.  78),  and  at  the  Potteries  in  the  New  Forest  (Ardueologia,  Vol. 
XXXV.  p.  96). 

Little  boxes  of  this  nature  have  been  discovered  not  unfrequently  among  Roman  remains,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  has  not  been  as  yet  clearly  made  out.  A  square  one, 
found  at  Little  Humby,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  engraved  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  75. 
In  the  bottom  of  it  are  five  perforations,  and  likewise  two  smaller  ones  at  the  sides.  In  the  same 
page  is  a  representation  of  the  enamelled  cover  of  another  specimen,  differing  in  shape,  and  found 
at  Kirkby  Thore,  in  Westmorland.  On  the  Continent  still  smaller  boxes  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with,  the  cover  or  lid  being  ornamented  with  heads  in  relief,  sometimes  of  Imperial  personages. 
The  late  Madame  Mertens  Schaffhausen  conjectured  that  they  were  capsules  made  to  contain  and 
protect  the  impressions  of  Roman  seals ;  the  threads  fastening  the  letter  or  document  being  passed 
through  the  various  apertures.  In  support  of  this  theory  she  had  noticed,  in  the  Collegio  Romano 
at  Rome,  a  box  that  still  contained  white  clay,  a  material  of  which  it  is  probable  that  Roman  seals 
were  often  made.  Others  have  considered  these  relics  to  have  been  made  for  perfume,  like  the 
vinaigrettes  of  modern  times,  or  to  contain  amulets. 

Fig.  8.  Lid  of  a  small  box  similar  to  that  last  described.  The  lozenges  with  which  it  is  decorated 
seem  to  have  been  all  inlaid  with  a  pale  bluish-green  enamel.  It  was  found  at  the  Union,  Colchester. 

Fig.  9.  Figure  in  bronze  of  a  boar  in  a  crouching  attitude.  The  workmanship,  though  some- 
what rude,  is  very  effective.  The  attitude  of  the  boar  is  not  unlike  that  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Cunobelinus ;  for  instance,  on  a  brass  coin  of  that  monarch  in  Mr.  Wigan's  collection  engraved  in 
Evans's  British  Coins,  pi.  xii.  f.  4. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  prevalence  of  the  boar  as  a  Celtic  emblem.  On  this 
point  see  the  Memoir  by  J.  P.  de  la  Saussaie,  Le  veritable  Symbole  de  la  Nation  Gauloise.  Revue 
Numismatique,  1840,  p.  245. 

Fig.  10.  Bronze  ornament  or  button,  perhaps  for  harness;  the  ornamented  portion  alone  was 
intended  to  be  seen,  and  is  slightly  Celtic  in  its  decoration. 

•  Lelewel,  pi.  vii.  f.  52,  54.     There  is  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  weighing  21J  grains. 
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ERRATUM. 
Page  407,  line  18  [207.]     For  a  fess  vair  read  a  bend  vair. 
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